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PREFACE 


Of  the  many  writers  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  give  sketches  of  the  history  of  Daniel 
Boone,  scarcely  any  two  have  agreed  in  many 
of  the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  More  es- 
pecially have  they  differed  in  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his  decease.  A 
fiction  about  the  latter  event,  which  was  with 
too  little  caution  adopted  and  published  by  the 
late  Timothy  Flint,  and,  on  the  authority  of 
his  book,  propagated  by  several  others,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  manner.  A  traveller 
from  Chiilicothe,  Ohio,  visited  the  Missouri 
Territory,  in  the  summer  of  1818.  On  his 
return,  an  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  in  that 
town,  questioned  this  gentleman  for  news  from 
Missouri,  this  territory  then  being  a  frontier  in 
the  -'Far  West."  In  a  waggish  humor,  the 
traveller  replied,  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing 
new  or  strange,  except  one  event  that  occurred 
while  I  was  in  the  territory.  The  celebrated 
hunter  Daniel  Boone  died  in  a  very  singular 
manner  while  I  was  there." 
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Cariosity  was  thus  excited,  and  the  partic- 
ulars were  inquired  after.  The  story  given  by 
the  narrator  was,  that  the  old  pioneer  had  en- 
camped at  a  salt  lick,  watching  the  deer,  as 
customary ;  and  next  morning  he  was  found 
dead,  lying  on  his  breast,  with  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  eyeball  glazed  in  death,  as 
though  he  was  taking  sight,  or,  as  a  hunter 
would  say,  "  drawing  a  bead "  upon  a  deer. 
This  story,  of  course,  formed  the  theme  of  a 
thrilling  editorial,  went  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
paper press,  and  has  been  adopted  in  nearly 
every  article  professing  to  give  the  "  Life  of 
Daniel  Boone."  The  author  of  the  present 
memoir  was  then  a  resident  of  St.  Louis. 
The  "  Missouri  Gazette "  noticed  the  fiction, 
and  contradicted  the  story ;  but  truth  always 
lags  behind  falsehood.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
story  had  obtained  currency,  the  writer  told 
the  old  pioneer  the  tale,  which  the  newspapers 
had  made  about  him.  With  his  customary 
pleasant  smile,  the  reply  was,  "  I  would  not 
believe  that  tale  if  I  told  it  myself.  I  have 
not  watched  the  deer's  lick  for  ten  years.  My 
eyesight  is  too  far  gone  to  hunt."  Equally 
incorrect  are  many  of  the  stories  that  have  ob- 
tained circulation.  Some  readers  may  feel  dis- 
appointment, because  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  following  work.      The  writer  has   been 
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careful  to  give  none  but  such  as  he  has  evi- 
dence are  authentic. 

In  the  rotundo  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington  city,  are  sculptured  em- 
blems of  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country.  The  one  over  the  door  that  leads  to 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
represents  a  brawny  white  man  in  deadly  con- 
flict with  two  Indians.  One  lies  at  his  feet 
in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  the  other,  with  up- 
lifted tomahawk,  is  about  to  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  when  he  is  paralyzed  by  the  hunter's 
knife.  This  was  intended  to  represent  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Boone  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  wholly  fictitious.  No  such  event  occurred, 
although  recorded  with  a  pictorial  illustration 
in  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Flint,  and,  like  the 
story  of  his  death,  published  in  various  seem- 
ingly authentic  forms. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  Colonel 
Boone  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  portion  of  his 
life  from  1769  to  1783,  which  was  published 
in  1784,  by  John  Filson,  who  wrote  it  from 
the  statements  of  the  old  pioneer,  though  it  pur- 
ports to  be  in  the  first  person.* 

*  The  title  of  this  work  is  as  follows ;  "  The  Discovery, 
Settlement,  and  Present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  an  Essay 
towards  the  Topography  and  Natural  History  of  that  im- 
portant Country.      To  which  is  added,  I.  The  Adventures 
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In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Filson's  book  is  the 
following  acknowledgment  ;  "  My  thanks  are 
more  especially  due  to  Colonel  Boon,#  who 
was  earlier  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
performance  than  any  other  now  living,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  account  of  his  adventures,  which 
I  esteemed  curious  and  interesting,  and  there- 
fore have  published  them  from  his  own 
mouth." 


of  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  one  of  the  first  Settlers,  compre- 
hending every  important  Occurrence  in  the  Political  His- 
tory of  that  Province.  II.  The  Minutes  of  the  Piankishaw 
Council,  held  at  Post  St.  Vincents,  April  15th,  1784.  III. 
An  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations  inhabiting  the  Limits  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States,  their  Manners  and  Customs, 
and  Reflections  on   their  Origin.     By  John  Filson." 

Mr.  Filson  spent  some  time  in  Kentucky,  conversed  much 
with  the  pioneers,  and  obtained  and  published  the  follow- 
ing certificate  to  the  correctness  of  his  performance,  signed 
by  Daniel  Boone,  Levi  Todd,  and  James  Harrod. 

"We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  from  its  first  settlement,  at 
the  request  of  the  author  of  this  book  have  carefully  re- 
vised it,  and  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  an  exceeding 
good  performance,  containing  as  accurate  a  description  of 
our  country  as  we  think  can  possibly  be  given ;  much 
preferable  to  any  in.  our  knowledge  extant ;  and  think  it 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  public.  Witness  our  hands 
this  12th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1784." 

*  Mr.  Filson  invariably  gives  this  orthography  of  the 
name.  We  follow  the  uniform  autograph  of  Colonel  Boone, 
and  of  his  connections. 
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Colonel  Boone  was  not  a  practised  writer  ; 
yet  his  skill  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
write  an  intelligible  letter.  In  advanced  life, 
at  the  repeated  request  of  his  friends,  he  com- 
menced an  autobiography,  and  made  consider- 
able progress;  but  by  an  accident  his  papers 
were  destroyed.  About  the  year  1812,  Mr. 
Callaway,  with  another  person,  undertook  to 
remove  the  trunks,  and  other  chattels  of  his 
father-in-law,  with  those  of  his  own  family,  up 
the  Missouri  River,  from  Femme  Osage  settle- 
ment, to  Charette,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
in  a  pirogue,  or  large  canoe.  It  struck  a  snag, 
upset,  and  the  contents,  with  the  manuscript, 
were  left  in  the  river.  To  use  Boone's  own 
language  to  the  author,  he  was  "  but  a  poor 
scribe,"  and  never  resumed  the  task.  The 
statements  given  by  Filson,  from  his  dictation, 
are  authentic,  but  the  style  is  turgid;  yet  the 
old  woodsman  was  pleased  with  it,  and  mis- 
took it  for  eloquence.  He  was  fond  of  hear- 
ing his  friends  read  this  narrative. 

The  "  History  of  Kentucky,"  by  Humphrey 
Marshall,  is  the  next  work,  deserving  attention, 
from  which  correct  information  of  Boone  can 
be  had.  Yet  with  its  general,  though  defec- 
tive statements,  it  contains  a  palpable  error, 
which  several  other  writers  have  copied.  The 
author     states    that  "  the   ancestors    of    Daniel 
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Boone  resided  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1746."*  Yet,  in  1773,  he  had  a  son  killed 
by  the  Indians  near  Cumberland  Gap,  aged 
about  eighteen  years.  It  may  be,  that  Boone 
had  relations  in  Maryland,  but  the  evidence 
before  us  is  direct  and  positive,  that  his  father 
migrated  from  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
about  1754,  to  North  Carolina. 

The  late  Timothy  Flint  was  the  author  of 
a  small  book,  entitled  '-Biographical  Memoir 
of  Daniel  Boone,  the  first  Settler  of  Kentucky," 
which  was  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1833. 
The  historical  facts  it  contains  were  chieflv 
drawn  from  the  narrative  by  Filson.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  too  much  colored  by 
the  visions  of  the  writer's  affluent  imagination. 

The  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip's  Conversa- 
tions "  has  furnished  his  juvenile  readers  with 
the  romance  of  Mr.  Flint,  in  a  new  dress, 
which  has  received  the  notice  it  merits  in  the 
North  American  Review.f 

In  a  compilation,  entitled  "  Incidents  of  Bor- 
der Life,"  J  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  several  other  writers  have  made  the 
same    statement. 

The    "  History    of    the    Commonwealth    of 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 

t  Vol.  LXII.  p.  71. 

|  Published  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  8vo.  pp.  511. 
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Kentucky/'  by  Mann  Butler,  is  more  correct 
in  the  general  facts,  though  it  enters  less  into 
detail,  than  the  work  of  Marshall. 

The  M  Address  n  of  James  T.  Morehead,  late 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  on  the  commemoration 
of  the  first  settlement  of  that  state,  delivered 
at  Boonesborough,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1840, 
is  enriched  with  many  facts  and  incidents  con- 
cerning Boone.  He  adopts  the  mistake  of  Mr. 
Marshall  in  regard  to  his  birth. 

The  sources  from  which  the  author  of  this 
memoir  has  derived  the  meagre  events  of  his 
early  life  were  conversations  with  Colonel 
Boone  himself,  the  traditions  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  especially  the  communications  of 
the  late  Daniel  Bryan,  a  nephew,  and  Mrs.  Le- 
mon, a  niece,  of  the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  in- 
cidents, and  the  means  of  settling  some  doubt- 
ful points,  have  been  obtained,  after  much 
research,  by  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  Balti- 
more, to  whose  kindness  the  author  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  for  access  to  the  infor- 
mation in  Mr.  Draper's  possession.  Many  facts 
pertaining  to  the  middle  and  latter  periods  of 
his  life  have  been  obtained  from  his  children, 
particularly  the  late  Flanders  Callaway  and  his 
wife,  with  whom  Colonel  Boone  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  when  first 
known  to  the  writer. 
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Every  publication,  it  is  believed,  concerning 
Colonel  Boone,  or  the  early  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  examined  and  collated  with 
other  statements.  And  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  the  author  made  a  visit  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Missouri,  where  he  lived  and  died,  to 
confer  with  his  descendants  and  neighbors. 
In  this  excursion  he  was  enabled  to  confirm 
some  doubtful  particulars,  and  to  add  two  or 
three  new  incidents. 

Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  October,  1846. 
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Birth  and  Parentage.  —  Early  Education  and 
Training.  —  Removal  to  North  Carolina.  — 
Marriage.  —  Hunting  Expeditions.  —  Affairs 
in  North    Carolina.  —  Emigration  to   the    west- 
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em  Wilderness.  —  Boone,  Finley,  and  others 
go  to  Kentucky.  — Indian  Claims.  —  Boone  and 
Stewart  taken  Prisoners,  and  escape.  —  Unex- 
pected Arrival  of  Squire  Boone.  —  Stewart 
killed.  —  Excursion  to  Cumberland  River.  — 
Boone  returns  to  North  Carolina.  —  Notice 
of  other  hunting  Parties  in  the   West. 

Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky, 
was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1735.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Squire  Boone,  was  a  native 
of  England ;  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah 
Morgan.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren.    According  to  information  received  from 
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the  late  Daniel  Bryan,  a  grandson  of  Squire 
Boone,  their  births  and  names  were  in  the  fol- 
lowing order ;  Israel,  Sarah,  Samuel,  Jonathan, 
Elizabeth,  Daniel,  Mary,  (mother  of  Daniel 
Bryan,)  George,  Edward,  Squire,  and  Hannah.* 
When  Daniel  was  a  small  boy,  his  father 
removed  to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  not 
far  from  Reading,  and  at  that  period  a  fron- 
tier settlement,  abounding  with  game,  and  ex- 
posed to  Indian  assaults.  It  was  here  that 
young  Boone,  a  mere   boy,  received  those    im- 

#  The  following  article  from  the  Pittsburg  American, 
in  commenting  on  a  sketch  of  Daniel  Boone,  in  Cham- 
bers's "Journal,"  throws  additional  light  on  the  history  of 
the  family. 

It  corresponds  with  traditions  received  by  the  author 
from  other  sources,  except  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
the  time  when  he  first  went  to  North  Carolina. 

"George  Boone  and  Mary,  his  wife,  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  10th  of  October,  A.  D.  3717,  N.  S.,  from 
Bradninch,  within  eight  miles  (as  we  learn  by  another 
record)  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  England.  They 
brought  with  them,  as  our  tradition  states,  eleven  children ; 
two  daughters  and  nine  sons.  We  have  direct  intelligence 
only  of  three  of  these  sons,  John,  James,  and  Squire,  and 
record  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  two  first. 
The  last,  Squire  Boone,  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Boone. 

"George  Boone,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  America, 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  what  is  now  Berks 
county,  which  he  settled,  and  called  it  Exeter,  after  the 
city  near  which  he  was  born.  The  records  distinguish  it 
only  as  the  township  of  Exeter,  without  any  county.     He 
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pressions  of  character  that  were  so  strikingly- 
displayed  in  his  subsequent  life.  From  child- 
hood, he  delighted  to  range  the  woods,  watch 
the  wild  animals,  and  contemplate  the  beauties 
of  uncultivated  nature. 

Rude  and  unhewn  log  cabins,  and  hewn  log 
houses,  erected  in  the  "clearings,"  and  sur- 
rounded with  blackened  stumps  and  cornfields, 
were  the  residences  of  the  frontier  settlers. 
The  school-house  of  that  day,  of  which  sam- 
ples may  still  be  seen  in  all  the  new  settle- 
purchased  also  various  other  tracts  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  our  tradition  says,  among  others,  the  ground  on 
which  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  now  stands,  and 
that  he  laid  the  town  out,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  His 
sons  John  and  James  lived  and  died  on  the  Exeter  pur- 
chase. Squire  removed  into  North  Carolina,  but  at  what 
period,  we  only  know  from  the  traditionary  account  we 
received,  that  it  took  place  when  Daniel  was  in  his  four- 
teenth year. 

"  In  1790,  or  about  that  period,  Daniel  Boone  revisited  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  friends  and  relations  he  had  left; 
and  from  these  we  have  verbal  accounts  which  he  gave 
them  of  his  adventures  in  Kentucky,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  family  with  affectionate  and  pious  care.  Among 
the  relatives  are  the  Leas,  still  residing  in  Oley,  Berks 
county.  It  would  therefore  require  no  great  research  to 
find  almost  the  very  spot  of  his  birth.  We  show  sufficient- 
ly, however,  that  neither  he  nor  his  ancestors  came  from 
Somerset,  as  stated,  but  the  latter  from  Devonshire,  and  that 
he  himself  was  born,  not  in  England  at  all,  but  in  Exeter, 
Pennsylvania,   in  what  is  now  Berks  county,  and   in  that 
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merits  of  the  southwest,  was  constructed  of 
rough  logs,  exactly  square,  with  a  chimney  oc- 
cupying one  side,  and  wrought  with  sticks  and 
clay ;  the  door  placed  in  front.  A  single  log 
cut  out  from  one  side  left  an  aperture,  that 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  window,  under 
which  a  slab  was  placed  for  a  writing  desk. 
The  surrounding  forest  furnished  ample  sup- 
plies of  fuel,  and  a  spring  of  water  provided 
the  refreshing  and  primitive  draught  for  the 
thirsty.       At    such     a    rustic    seminary    young 

part  of  Berks,  too,  be  it  remembered,  called  Oley,  about 
which  we  have  before  said  or  sung  much  that  was  good. 

"  Flint,  who  says,  in  his  Life  of  Boone,  that '  the  remotest 
of  his  ancestors,  of  whom  there  is  any  recorded  notice,  is 
Joshua  Boone,  an  English  Catholic,  who  settled  in  Mary- 
land,' wrote,  in  this  instance  at  least,  in  entire  ignorance 
of  his  subject.  Joshua  was  a  family  name  among  the 
Boones,  and  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  name  of  one  of 
George  and  Mary  Boone's  sons ;  but  George  Boone  was 
not  a  Catholic,  but  a  member  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church.  This  fact  we  have  from  the  same  source  of  tra- 
dition with  other  facts  here  given;  We  have  also  a  certifi- 
cate in  our  possession  of  the  marriage  of  James  Boone, 
a  grandson  of  George  and  Mary  Boone,  which  took  place 
in  the  English  Protestant  church,  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania; also  the  record  of  the  death  of  Judah  Boone,  an- 
other grandson,  which  adds  that  he  was  interred  in  the 
Friends'  burying-ground,  at  Exeter.  This  goes  to  confirm 
another  of  our  traditionary  accounts,  which  inform  us  that 
several  of  the  family,  after  their  settlement  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, joined  the  Quakers." 
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Boone  received  the  rudiments  of  u  book-learn- 
ing." These  embraced  very  little  more  than 
easy  lessons  in  the  spelling  book  and  Psalter, 
and  a  brief  space  of  time  employed  in  writing 
and  arithmetic. 

In  another  kind  of  education,  not  unfrequent 
in  the  wilds  of  the  west,  he  was  an  adept. 
No  Indian  could  poise  the  rifle,  find  his  way 
through  the  pathless  forest,  or  search  out  the 
retreats  of  game,  more  readily  than  Daniel 
Boone.  In  all  that  related  to  Indian  sagacity, 
border  life,  or  the  tactics  of  the  skilful  hunter, 
he  excelled.  The  successful  training  of  a  hunt- 
er, or  woodsman,  is  a  kind  of  education  of 
mental  discipline,  differing  from  that  of  the 
school-room,  but  not  less  effective  in  giving 
vigor  to  the  mind,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  habits  of  close  observation.  Boone  was 
regularly  trained  in  all  that  made  him  a  suc- 
cessful backwoodsman.  Indolence  and  imbecil- 
ity never  produced  a  Simon  Kenton,  a  Te- 
cumthe,  or  a  Daniel  Boone.  To  gain  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  hunter  requires  talents,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  sagacity,  and  habits  of 
thinking.  Amongst  other  qualifications,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  Indian 
character,  is  indispensable  to  the  pioneer  of  a 
wilderness.  Add  to  these,  self-possession,  self- 
control,  and  promptness  in  execution.     Persons 
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who  are  unaccustomed  to  a  frontier  residence 
know  not  how  much,  in  the  preservation  of 
life,  and  in  obtaining  subsistence,  depends  on 
such  characteristics. 

Boone's  father  had  relatives  in  Maryland, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  his  sons  lived 
there  for  some  time,  to  acquire  the  trade  of  a 
gunsmith.  When  Daniel  was  about  eighteen 
years  old,  his  father  removed  the  family  to 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the  waters  of 
the  Yadkin,  a  mountain  stream  in  the  north- 
western part  of  that  state.  Here  was  a  fine 
range  for  hunting,  where  young  Daniel  could 
follow  his  favorite  employment.  Here  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Rebecca  Bryan, 
whom  he  married.  One  almost  regrets  to  spoil 
so  beautiful  and  sentimental  a  romance,  as  that 
which  has  had  such  extensive  circulation  in 
the  various  "  Lives  of  Boone/'  and  which  rep- 
resents him  as  mistaking  the  bright  eyes  of 
this  young  lady,  in  the  dark,  for  those  of  a 
deer;  a  mistake  that  nearly  proved  fatal  from 
the  unerring  rifle  of  the  young  hunter.  Yet 
in  truth  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  no  such 
event  ever  happened.  Our  backwoods  swains 
never  make  such  mistakes. 

For  several  years  after  marriage,  Boone  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  farmer  ;  hunting  at 
such  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  raising 
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and  securing  a  crop.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
population  along  the  Yadkin  and  its  tributary 
streams  increased,  explorations  were  made  to 
the  northwest,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Holston 
and  Clinch  Rivers  began  to  resound  with  the 
strokes  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  to  echo  with  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  rifle.  The  Cherokee  Indians  were 
troublesome  to  the  frontier  settlements  for  sev- 
eral years,  instigated  as  they  were  by  French 
emissaries  from  Louisiana ;  but  in  1761  they 
sued  for  peace.  Immediately  upon  this  adjust- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  several  companies  of 
hunters,  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  hearing  of  the  abundance  of  game  in 
the  valleys  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  penetrated  the  wilderness  in  their 
favorite  pursuit.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these 
companies  was  Daniel  Boone,  from  the  Yad- 
kin settlements,  who  ranged  through  the  val- 
leys on  the  head  waters  of  the  Holston,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia.  In  1764, 
we  find  him,  with  another  company  of  hunt- 
ers, on  the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of  Cumber- 
land River,  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Kentucky,  employed,  as  he  stated,  by  a  party 
of  land  speculators,  to  ascertain  and  report  con- 
cerning the  country  in  that  quarter.* 

*  Haywood's  History  of  Tennessee,  pp.  32,  35. 
VOL.    XIII.  2 
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It  is  here  necessary  to  give  some  particulars 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which,  together  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Boone's  temper,  influenced  him  to  leave  the 
settlement  on  the  Yadkin,  and  become  a  pio- 
neer in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky. 

Daniel  Boone,  far  from  possessing  a  ferocious 
temper,  or  exhibiting  dissatisfaction  with  the 
charms  of  domestic  and  social  life,  was  mild, 
humane,  and  charitable  ;  his  manners  were  gen- 
tle, his  address  conciliating,  and  his  heart  open 
to  friendship  and  hospitality.  The  most  prom- 
inent traits  of  his  character  were  unshaken 
fortitude  and  self-command.  Perfectly  plain  in 
dress  and  style  of  living,  contented  with  fru- 
gal fare,  accustomed  to  be  much  alone  in  the 
woods,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  contemplation, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature  in 
its  primeval  wildness.  Adventures  in  hunting 
had  become  his  ruling  passion.  He  had  a  nat- 
ural sense  of  justice  and  equity  between  man 
and  man,  and  felt,  through  his  whole  life,  re- 
pugnance to  the  technical  forms  of  law,  and 
the  conventional  regulations  of  society  and  of 
government,  unless  they  were  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  sense  of  right.  He  felt  keenly 
opposed  to  all  those  customs  and  usages  in 
social  life,  that  seemed  to  him  at  variance  with 
the  divine  rule,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 
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For  several  years  before  his  first  excursion, 
with  Finley  and  others,  to  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Louisa  River,  as  Kentucky  was  then  called, 
the  customs  and  fashions  of  North  Carolina, 
had  been  in  that  process  of  change,  which 
was  calculated  to  drive  such  men  as  Boone 
from  the  colony.  The  trade  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  Scotch  adventurers,  who 
came  into  the  colony  to  acquire  wealth  and 
consequence.  The  people  of  the  country,  who 
had  the  ability  to  purchase,  laid  aside  the  rus- 
tic garments  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  ap- 
peared in  all  circles  clad  with  imported  ap- 
parel. To  dress  otherwise  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  sign  of  poverty  and  barbarism.  The 
poor  man  felt  himself  treated  with  disdain, 
and  those  persons,  whose  taste  and  inclination 
disposed  them  to  habits  of  frugality,  were  dis- 
gusted with  what  they  regarded  as  the  progress 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  rich  were  led  into  extravagant  modes 
of  living,  far  beyond  their  income.  Labor, 
among  the  opulent,  was  performed  by  slaves, 
and  the  industrious  white  man,  who  kept  no 
servants,  but  who,  with  his  sons,  worked  the 
farm,  and  whose  wife  and  daughters  were  prac- 
tical economists  in  domestic  affairs,  was  less 
respected  than  his  more  opulent  neighbor,  who 
passed  much  of  his    time    in   frivolous  amuse- 
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ments.  The  Scotch  merchants  took  the  lead 
in  gay  equipages,  expensive  style,  and  fashion- 
able gayety.  A  family  alliance  with  this  class 
was  deemed  more  honorable  than  with  native 
Carolinians.  The  governors  of  the  province 
were  alternately  Scotch  or  English,  and  favored 
these  pretensions.  The  members  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council  and  of  the  Assembly  were 
from  this  class.  To  procure  the  means  of  ex- 
pensive and  fashionable  living,  the  lawyers  and 
clerks  of  courts  demanded  exorbitant  fees  for 
their  services.  All  sums  over  forty  shillings 
were  sued  for  and  recovered  in  a  court  of 
record.  The  business  was  immense,  and  the 
extortions  of  clerks,  lawyers,  and  tax-gatherers, 
fell  with  intolerable  weight  upon  the  people. 
Sheriffs,  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  exacted 
more  than  was  due,  and  appropriated  the  sur- 
plus to  their  own  use.  The  offenders  were 
the  men  in  power,  who  were  appointed  by  law 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people.  Those 
who  were  injured  met  and  petitioned  the  le- 
gislature for  relief,  and  carried  their  complaints 
of  these  malpractices  to  that  body.  Their 
petitions  were  rejected  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

Driven  by  oppression  to  madness,  the  people 
rose,  and  organized  themselves  in  bodies,  under 
the  name  of  "  Regulators."     The  royal  forces; 
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under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  met 
the  Regulators,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  de- 
feated them  in  battle,  and  killed  about  two 
hundred.  Some  of  those,  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners, were  tried  and  executed;  others  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  token  of  submission, 
while  others  fled  to  the  new  settlements  on 
the  Holston.  Under  these  circumstances,  men 
of  quiet  habits,  opposed  to  luxury  and  oppres- 
sion, migrated  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  enjoy  independ- 
ence and  a  share  of  respectability.* 

In  1767,  a  backwoods  hunter,  by  the  name 
of  John  Finley,  with  a  few  others  like  him- 
self, made  an  excursion  farther  west  than  the 
previous  hunting  parties  had  gone,  upon  the 
waters  of  Kentucky  River,  where  he  spent  the 
season  in  hunting  and  trading  with  the  roam- 
ing bands  of  Indians.  Their  course  lay  through 
a  portion  of  Tennessee,  where  every  thing 
grand  and  picturesque  in  mountain  scenery,  or 
romantic  and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered 
valleys,  existed.  They  found  an  exuberant 
soil,  from  which  sprang  giant  forests.  They 
saw  the  rich  cane-brakes  of  Kentucky.  To 
the  hunter,  here  seemed  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
for  it  abounded  with  all  kinds  of  game. 

#  Haywood's  Tennessee,  pp.  37, 38. 
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Disgusted  as  Boone  was  with  the  growing 
fashions,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  in 
North  Carolina,  he  was  prepared  to  listen  with 
eagerness  and  delight  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  Finley,  and  his  mind  was  soon  made 
up  to  see  this  delectable  land.  But  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  explora- 
tion. A  party  of  six  was  formed,  and  Boone 
chosen  the  leader.  His  companions  were  John 
Finley,  John  Stewart,  Joseph  Holden,  James 
Moncey,  and  William  Cool.  In  the  language 
of  Filson,  to  whom  Boone  dictated  this  part 
of  his  life,  "  It  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
year  1769,  that  I  resigned  my  domestic  hap- 
piness for  a  time,  and  left  my  family  and 
peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in 
North  Carolina,  to  wander  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  America,  in  quest  of  the  country  of 
Kentucky."  Boone  was  not  unfeeling  or  in- 
different to  the  domestic  relation.  His  affec- 
tionate wife,  who  was  an  excellent  household 
manager,  kindly  and  quietly  consented  to  this 
separation,  and  called  into  requisition  her  skill 
as  a  housewife  in  assisting  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary outfit.  He  had  sons  large  enough  to 
raise  a  crop  and  manage  the  business  of  the 
farm,  under  the  supervision  of  their  industrious 
mother. 
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It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1769,  that  six 
men,  weary  and  wayworn,  were  seen  winding 
their  way  up  the  steep  side  of  a  rugged  moun- 
tain, in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  Their 
dress  was  of  the  description  usually  worn  at 
that  period  by  all  forest  rangers.  The  outside 
garment  was  a  hunting  shirt,  or  loose  open 
frock,  made  of  dressed  deer  skins.  Leggins  or 
drawers,  of  the  same  material,  covered  the  low- 
er extremities,  to  which  was  appended  a  pair 
of  moccasons  for  the  feet.  The  cape  or  col- 
lar of  the  hunting  shirt,  and  the  seams  of  the 
leggins,  were  adorned  with  fringes.  The  un- 
der garments  were  of  coarse  cotton.  A  leath- 
ern belt  encircled  the  body  ;  on  the  right  side 
was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  to  be  used  as 
a  hatchet  ;  on  the  left  side  was  the  hunting 
knife,  powder-horn,  bullet-pouch,  and  other  ap- 
pendages indispensable  for  a  hunter.  Each 
person  bore  his  trusty  rifle  ;  and,  as  the  party 
slowly  made  their  toilsome  way  amid  the 
shrubs,  and  over  the  logs  and  loose  rocks,  that 
accident  had  thrown  into  the  obscure  trail, 
which  they  were  following,  each  man  kept  a 
sharp  look-out,  as  though  danger  or  a  lurking 
enemy  was  near.  Their  garments  were  soiled 
and  rent,  the  unavoidable  result  of  long  travel- 
ling and  exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
fallen  ;    for  the   weather  had  been  stormy  and 
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most  uncomfortable,  and  they  had  traversed 
a  mountainous  wilderness  for  several  hundred 
miles.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  of  full 
size,  with  a  hardy,  robust,  sinewy  frame,  and 
keen,  piercing,  hazel  eyes,  that  glanced  with 
quickness  at  every  object  as  they  passed  on, 
now  cast  forward  in  the  direction  they  were 
travelling  for  signs  of  an  old  trail,  and  in  the 
next  moment  directed  askance  into  the  dense 
thicket,  or  into  the  deep  ravine,  as  if  watching 
some  concealed  enemy.  The  reader  will  rec- 
ognize in  this  man  the  pioneer  Boone,  at  the 
head  of  his  companions. 

Towards  the  time  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
party  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  up  which  they  had  toiled  for  some 
three  or  four  hours,  and  which  had  bounded 
their  prospect  to  the  west  during  the  day. 
Here  new  and  indescribable  scenery  opened  to 
their  view.  Before  them,  for  an  immense  dis- 
tance, as  if  spread  out  on  a  map,  lay  the  rich 
and  beautiful  vales  watered  by  the  Kentucky 
River;  for  they  had  now  reached  one  of  its 
northern  branches.  The  country  immediate- 
ly before  them,  to  use  a  western  phrase,  was 
"  rolling,"  and,  in  places,  abruptly  hilly;  but 
far  in  the  vista  was  seen  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
level  country,  over  which  the  buffalo,  deer,  and 
other  forest  animals,  roamed  unmolested,  while 
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they  fed  on  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  for- 
est. The  countenances  of  the  party  lighted 
up  with  pleasure,  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed, the  romantic  tales  of  Finley  were 
confirmed  by  ocular  demonstration,  and  orders 
were  given  to  encamp  for  the  night  in  a  neigh- 
boring ravine.  In  a  deep  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  large  tree  had  fallen,  surrounded  with  a 
dense  thicket,  and  hidden  from  observation  by 
the  abrupt  and  precipitous  hills.  This  tree  lay 
in  a  convenient  position  for  the  back  of  their 
camp.  Logs  were  placed  on  the  right  and 
left,  leaving  the  front  open,  where  fire  might 
be  kindled  against  another  log ;  and  for  shel- 
ter from  the  rains  and  heavy  dews,  bark  was 
peeled  from  the  linden  tree. 

From  this  point  they  reconnoitred  the  coun- 
trv,  and  hunted  the  buffalo,  with  which  the  wil- 
derness  abounded.  This  site  was  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Red  River,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Kentucky,  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
ascertained,  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Morgan  county.  The  buffaloes  were  very  nu- 
merous, so  that  hundreds  might  be  seen  in 
one  drove,  dispersed  in  the  cane-brakes,  feed- 
ing in  the  glades,  or  gathered  around  the  salt 
licks. 

In  this  region  the  party  hunted  with  much 
success  till  December,  without  seeing   a  single 
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red  man.  Yet,  to  the  experienced  eyes  of 
Boone  and  his  companions,  there  were  signs 
of  the  visitation  of  Indians.  The  Chaonanons, 
or  Shawanoes,  had  lived  and  roamed,  in  their 
savage  way,  over  that  part  of  Kentucky,  which 
bordered  the  Kentucky  River  at  the  south, 
near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  their  scattered  settlements  and  hunting 
grounds  extended  to  the  Cumberland  River, 
and  to  the  present  site  of  Nashville  ;  but  his- 
tory has  preserved  no  authentic  memorials  of 
the  occupancy  of  that  part  of  Kentucky  #  where 
our  pioneers  were  engaged  in  hunting.  Stroll- 
ing parties  of  Indian  hunters  or  warriors  passed 
over  it,  but  not  one  Indian  village  existed  in 
all  that  district,  which  lay  between  the  Guyan- 
dot  and  the  Kentucky  Rivers. 

The  Chickasaws  possessed  that  part  of  the 
state  west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  called  the 
Cherokee,  or  Hogohege  River.  The  Cherokees 
set  up  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  country,  between 
the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  as  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Whatever  might  be  the  equity 
of  this  claim,  it  was  extinguished  by  a  treaty 
held  at  Lochaber,  in  South  Carolina,   by  John 

*  Kain-tuck-ee  is  a  Shawanese  word,  and  signified  "  at 
the  head  of  the  river."  See  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Society,  Vol. 
I.  p.  299.  The  repeated  statement,  that  it  meant  "  dark 
and-  bloody  ground,"  is  a  fiction. 
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Stewart,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  act- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  treaty  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1770,  and,  by  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment between  the  contracting  parties,  the 
boundaries  were  extended  from  "  the  head  of 
Louisa  [Kentucky]  River  to  its  mouth,  and 
thence  up  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kenhawa." 

The  Shawanoes  migrated  from  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  James 
River,  where  they  were  found  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  subjugated  by  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and  driven  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
The  Iroquois,  by  a  pretended  right  of  conquest, 
claimed  the  country,  as  they  did  all  the  lands 
of  the  tribes  they  conquered,  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  they  ceded  their 
claim,  such  as  it  was,  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  Great  Britain.  Hence  Boone  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  any 
Indian  nation,  as  these  rights  were  then  un- 
derstood. 

For  convenience  of  hunting,  and  that  their 
observations  might  be  extended  over  a  much 
larger  district,  in  December  the  explorers  di- 
vided   themselves     into    parties.       Boone    and 
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Stewart  formed  one  party,  and,  on  the  22d  day 
of  the  month,  they  were  near  the  banks  of  the 
main  Kentucky  River.  Filson,  in  his  attempt 
to  record  Boone's  story,  says,  "  In  the  decline 
of  day,  near  Kentucky  River,  as  we  descended 
the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  a  number  of  Indians 
rushed  out  of  a  thick  cane-brake  upon  us,  and 
made  us  prisoners.  The  time  of  our  sorrow 
was  now  arrived,  and  the  scene  fully  opened. " 
The  Indians  plundered  them  of  what  supplies 
they  had,  and  detained  them  seven  days. 

Boone  knew  too  well  the  character  of  In- 
dians to  manifest  fear,  uneasiness,  or  a  desire 
to  escape.  The  savages  treated  them  with 
rude  hospitality,  intending,  doubtless,  after 
washing  all  the  white  blood  out  by  the  cus- 
tomary ablution,  to  adopt  them  as  members  of 
the  tribe.  At  night,  the  party  lodged  by  a 
large  fire  in  a  thick  cane-brake.  It  is  evident 
from  Boone's  story,  defective  as  it  is,  that  the 
Indians  had  no  apprehension  of  an  escape. 
They  took  no  pains  for  security,  set  no  watch, 
but  all  slept  soundly.  The  seventh  night  had 
arrived,  and  Boone,  while  pretending  to  sleep, 
was  forming  his  plans.  The  greatest  caution 
was  necessary  lest  the  savages  should  awake. 
Any  attempt  to  run  away,  where  kindness  and 
lenity  have  been  shown  to  a  captive,  is  a  mor- 
tal offence  to  an  Indian.     Boone  gently  awak- 
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ened  Stewart,  and,  in  a  low  whisper  and  a 
sign,  gave  the  intimation  necessary.  Having 
secured  their  guns,  and  a  few  trifling  articles, 
the  two  hunters  left  their  captors  in  a  profound 
slumber,  and  successfully  made  their  escape. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstances  narrated, 
that  this  was  a  mere  hunting  party;  for,  had 
the  savages  been  on  the  "  war  path,"  they 
would  have  guarded  their  prisoners  with  great- 
er vigilance,  nor  could  they  have  made  so  safe 
a  retreat. 

While  wandering  in  darkness  through  the 
woods,  the  feelings  of  Boone  and  Stewart  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  They  slept 
no  more,  but  pursued  their  course  all  the  next 
day,  in  as  direct  a  line,  and  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  the  dense  forest  and  canes  would 
permit,  towards  their  old  hunting  camp,  where 
they  expected  to  meet  their  companions.  But 
to  their  surprise  and  distress,  they  found  it 
plundered ;  and  their  friends,  Finley  and  his 
associates,  as  they  supposed,  had  left  the  coun- 
try. Of  this  party  nothing  more  remains  either 
in  history  or  tradition.  No  intimation  has  been 
given,  whether  they  returned  to  North  Carolina 
or  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians.  Boone 
and  his  companion  continued  their  hunting, 
but  with  more  caution ;  their  ammunition  be- 
gan   to  fail,   and  their  adventure  with   the  In- 
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dians  increased  their  vigilance  by  day,  and  di- 
rected them  to  the  most  obscure  retreats  at 
night. 

Early  in  January,  1770,  the  forms  of  two 
men  were  discerned  in  the  distant  forest. 
Whether  they  were  hostile  Indians,  or  their 
former  associates,  could  not  be  determined  at 
the  first  view,  but  they  grasped  their  rifles, 
and  took  to  the  trees  for  shelter  and  further 
observation.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
been  observed,  for  the  strangers  approached 
cautiously  and  slowly,  exhibiting  signs  that 
they  were  white  men  and  friends.  But  this  did 
not  give  the  desired  relief,  for  the  wily  Indian 
will  make  such  signs  of  friendship  and  recog- 
nition, to  throw  his  enemy  off  his  guard. 
Boone  gave  the  customary  challenge,  "  Holloa, 
strangers!  who  are  you?7'  The  response  was, 
u  White  men  and  friends."  Judge  of  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  Boone  upon  embracing 
his  brother,  Squire  Boone,,  and  another  adven- 
turer from  North  Carolina,  with  tidings  of  his 
family  and  supplies  of  powder  and  lead.  This 
party  had  left  the  settlement  on  the  Yadkin, 
for  the  purposes  of  exploring  these  western 
wilds,  engaging  in  a  winter's  hunt,  and  finding, 
if  alive,  Daniel  and  his  associates.  They  had 
seen  repeatedly  the  " signs"  and  encampments 
of  white   men,   and,    only  an   hour  before  the 
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meeting,  had  stumbled  on  their  last  night's 
camp. 

Shortly  after  this  happy  event,  Daniel  Boone 
and  Stewart  were  on  a  second  excursion,  at 
some  distance  from  their  camp,  when  they 
were  again  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  Stewart  was  shot  and  scalped,  while 
Boone  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  None 
of  the  documents  or  reminiscences  give  any 
further  particulars.  The  man,  who  came  to 
the  wilderness  with  Squire  Boone,  went  into 
the  woods  and  was  missing,  or,  as  Boone  sup- 
posed, was  lost  in  the  woods ;  but,  after  several 
days  of  anxious  search,  they  concluded  he  had 
taken  this  method  to  desert  them,  and  return 
to  the  settlement.  Long  afterwards,  a  decayed 
skeleton  and  some  fragments  of  clothing  were 
found  near  a  swamp,  and,  as  this  man  never 
reached  his  friends,  the  supposition  was,  that 
he  perished  at  that  place.  But  whether  he  fell 
a  victim  to  savage  cruelty  or  hunger,  was 
never  known.* 

The  brothers,  thus  left  alone  in  this  vast 
wilderness,    were  not    oppressed  with   despond- 


*  The  story,  in  some  of  the  "  Lives  of  Boone,"  that  this 
man  was  killed  and  devoured  by  wolves,  is  a  fiction.  The 
wolves  of  the  western  forests  rarely  attack  and  kill  a  man. 
They  are  bountifully  supplied  with  game. 
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ency  or  fear  ;  nor  were  they  indolent.  They 
hunted  by  day,  prepared  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
mals they  killed  for  future  use,  cooked  their 
game,  and  sang  and  talked  by  their  bright 
camp  fires  at  night,  and  built  a  comfortable 
cabin  as  a  shelter  from  the  storms  and  frosts 
of  winter.  They  were  in  want  of  many  ne- 
cessaries. Clothing  and  moccasons  were  easily 
made  from  dressed  deer-skins.  With  bread 
and  salt  they  had  learned  to  dispense,  but 
powder  and  lead  were  indispensable,  and  they 
fancied  that  horses  would  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice. During  the  winter,  they  saw  no  Indians, 
and  continued  unmolested. 

As  spring  approached,  it  was  decided  that  the 
younger  brother,  Squire  Boone,  should  return  to 
North  Carolina  for  supplies,  while  Daniel  re- 
mained to  protect  the  peltry  and  increase  the 
stock.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  brothers  gave  to 
each  other  the  parting  hand.  Squire  took  up 
the  line  of  march  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  to  the  Yadkin  settlement,  while  Daniel 
was  left  in  the  cabin  to  his  own  solitary  reflec- 
tions. He  thus  remained  alone  in  a  vast  wil- 
derness, without  bread,  salt,  or  sugar,  without 
the  society  of  a  fellow-creature,  without  the 
company  of  a  horse,  or  even  a  dog,  often  the 
affectionate  companions  of  the  lone  hunter. 
In  reviewing  this  period  of  his  life,  he  said,  "  I 
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confess,  I  never  before  was  under  greater  neces- 
sity of  exercising  philosophy  and  fortitude.  A 
few  days  I  passed  uncomfortably.  The  idea 
of  a  beloved  wife  and  family,  and  their  anx- 
iety on  account  of  my  absence  and  exposed 
situation,  made  sensible  impressions  on  my 
heart." 

To  relieve  himself  from  the  oppressive  feel- 
ings of  loneliness,  he  made  a  long  tour  of  ob- 
servation to  the  southwest,  and  explored  the 
country  along  the  waters  of  Salt  and  Green 
Rivers.  The  Indians  were  again  abroad  ;  and 
on  his  return  he  saw,  by  undoubted  signs,  that 
they  had  visited  his  cabin  during  his  absence. 
Frequently  at  night  he  would  retire  to  the 
woods,  and  lie  in  the  cane-brake,  without  fire, 
that  he  might  escape  the  vigilant  observation 
of  the  wily  savages. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  his  brother  returned 
from  North  Carolina,  and  they  met  at  the  old 
camp  on  Red  River.  He  rode  one  horse,  and 
led  another  heavily  laden  with  the  necessaries 
required.  The  intelligence  from  his  family  was 
cheering.  They  were  in  good  health  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Convinced  that  small  parties  of  Indians  were 
roaming  over  the  country,  hunting  the  buffalo, 
Boone  and  his  brother  well  knew  that  two 
men,  however  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  weap- 

VOL.    XIII.  3 
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ons,  could  hardly  escape  if  attacked  ;  that  their 
horses  would  betray  them,  and  be  a  tempting 
object  to  Indian  cupidity.  Hence  they  resolved 
to  leave  that  part  of  Kentucky,  and  explore 
the  country  on  Cumberland  River.  Here  they 
found  the  hills  more  abrupt,  the  soil  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  the  game  less  plentiful. 
They  continued  their  exploration  over  a  large 
district,  between  Cumberland  and  Greene  Riv- 
ers, where  the  timber  was  scattering  and  stunt- 
ed in  growth,  the  surface  uneven,  and  abound- 
ing in  what  are  called  sink-holes,  or  depressions 
produced  in  a  cavernous  limestone  country,  by 
the  sinking  of  the  earth,  from  the  action  of 
water  after  heavy  rains.  They  continued  on 
the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  region  until 
March,  1771,  when  they  returned  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  to  the  Kentucky  River,  where 
the  soil  appeared  more  fertile,  and  more  heav- 
ily timbered.  Here  they  resolved  to  fix  the 
site  of  their  projected  settlement. 

Having  packed  up  as  much  peltry  as  their 
horses  could  carry,  they  departed  for  their  fam- 
ilies on  the  Yadkin,  resolved  to  return  and 
make  this  new  country  their  future  home. 
Daniel  had  been  absent  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  tasted  neither  bread  nor 
salt,  nor  seen  any  other  human  being  than  his 
travelling  companions,  and  the  Indians  who 
had  taken  him  prisoner. 
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At  the  same  period  that  Boone  and  his  as- 
sociates were  exploring  Kentucky,  there  were 
parties,  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers.  In  June,  1769,  a  company  of 
about  twenty  men,  from  North  Carolina  and 
Western  Virginia,  assembled  on  Reedy  Creek, 
a  branch  of  New  River,  with  their  horses  and 
equipments  for  an  exploring  and  hunting  tour. 
They  departed,  on  the  2d  of  June,  for  the 
country  of  Tennessee,  passed  over  the  dividing 
ridge  to  Holston  River,  thence  to  Powell's  Val- 
ley, and  through  the  Gap  of  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  into  what 
is  now  Wayne  county,  in  Kentucky,  where 
they  made  a  camp  for  a  general  rendezvous, 
to  which  each  party  was  to  return  and  make  a 
deposit  every  five  weeks.  They  dispersed  in 
small  parties,  and  in  different  directions,  and 
hunted  throughout  that  district.  At  a  later 
period,  the  -  whole  party  moved  in  a  south- 
western direction  down  the  country,  along  the 
head  waters  of  Roaring  River  and  Caney  Fork. 
After  hunting  eight  or  nine  months,  they  re- 
turned in  April,  1770.  The  same  year,  a  com- 
pany of  ten  hunters  built  two  boats  and  two 
trapping  canoes,  loaded  them  with  furs,  veni- 
son, and  bear's  meat,  and  went  down  the  Cum- 
berland, Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  Natch- 
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ez,  where  they  disposed  of  their  venison  and 
peltry.  At  the  French  Licks,  now  Nashville, 
they  saw  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other 
game,  and  an  old  fort,  unoccupied,  which  they 
supposed  had  been  erected  by  the  Cherokees. 
Here  had  been  a  stockade  and  trading  post  for 
several  years,  by  a  company  of  Frenchmen  from 
Kaskaskia,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Timothy 
de  Monbrun. 

In  1771,  Casper  Mansco,  who  had  twice  vis- 
ited the  Valley  of  the  Cumberland,  came  out 
again  in  company  with  James  Knox,  John 
Montgomery,  Isaac  Bledsoe,  and  several  others. 
They  encamped  on  Russell's  Creek,  a  branch 
of  Powell's  River,  where  they  wintered.  The 
next  season,  they  traversed  the  country  down 
the  waters  of  the  Cumberland,  to  the  region 
north  of  Nashville,  and  into  the  " barrens"  of 
Kentucky.  Here  they  met  with  another  body 
of  hunters,  and  soon  after  returned  to  New 
River.  This  party  passed  through  the  same 
district  of  country,  that,  a  few  weeks  after  they 
had  left  it,  was  visited  by  Daniel  and  Squire 
Boone.  From  the  period  of  their  absence,  they 
obtained  the  name  of  the  "  long  hunters." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Boone  attempts  a  Removal  to  Kentucky.  —  At- 
tacked  by  the  Indians.  —  Returns  to  Clinch 
River.  —  Sent  by  Governor  Dunmore  to  bring 
in  a  Party  of  Surveyors  from  Kentucky.  — 
Commands  three  Garrisons  in  Dunmore's   War. 

—  Commissioned  to  mark  out  a  Road  for  the 
Emigrants.  —  Erects  a  Fort  at  Boonesborough. 

—  Indians  hostile.  —  Removes  his  Family  to 
Kentucky.  —  Lexington.  —  Simon  Kenton.  — 
William  Whitley.  —  Political  Convention.  — 
Capture  of  the  Daughters  of  Boone,  and  their 
Rescue.  —  Indian  Mode  of  Fighting.  —  Attack 
on  Harrod's,  Boone's,  and  Logan's  Stations. 

Anxious  as  Boone  was  to  remove  his  family 
to  the  hunting  grounds  of  Kentucky,  more 
than  two  years  elapsed  before  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  enterprise  were  effected. 
He  sold  his  farm  on  the  Yadkin,  and  made 
his  preparations,  having  persuaded  his  wife  and 
children  to  accompany  him.  This  we  might 
regard  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  indifference 
and  hardihood,  did  we  not  know  that  Daniel 
Boone  was  as  mild,  humane,  and  affectionate, 
as  he  was  bold  and  fearless,  and  did  we  not 
know  that  the  wives  of   our  western    pioneers 
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are  as  courageous,  and  as  ready  to  enter  on 
the  line  of  march  to  plant  the  germ  of  a  new 
settlement,  as  their  husbands. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1773,  the  two 
brothers  bade  adieu  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors on  the  Yadkin,  and  entered  on  the  perilous 
task  of  traversing  the  wilderness  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kentucky.  A  drove  of  pack-horses  car- 
ried their  bedding,  clothing,  provisions,  and 
other  necessaries  :  a  number  of  milch  cows 
furnished  refreshment  for  the  children  ;  and 
these  cows,  with  some  young  cattle  and  swine, 
were  intended  to  constitute  the  herd  of  the 
western  wilderness.  At  Powell's  Valley,  through 
which  their  route  lay,  they  were  joined  by  five 
families  and  forty  men,  all  well  armed.  This 
accession  of  strength  gave  them  courage,  and 
the  party  advanced  full  of  hope  and  confident 
of  success.  At  night  they  encamped,  as  is  still 
the  custom  of  emigrating  parties  throughout 
the  vast  west. 

The  camping  place  is  near  some  spring  or 
watercourse  ;  temporary  shelters  are  made  by 
placing  poles  in  a  sloping  position,  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  ground,  the  other  elevated 
on  forks.  On  these,  tent  cloth,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  or,  as  in  case  of  these  pioneers, 
articles  of  bed  covering,  are  stretched.  The 
fire  is  kindled  in  front  against  a  fallen  tree   or 
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log,  towards  which  the  feet  are  placed  while 
sleeping.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  twigs  or  small 
branches,  with  leaves  and  dry  grass,  are  laid 
under  the  beds.  Each  family  reposes  under 
a  separate  cover,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  day 
is  seldom  removed  at  night.  Provided  with 
such  accommodations,  Boone  and  his  family 
never  imagined  that  they  were  less  happy,  than 
while  reposing  in  the  cabin  they  had  left  on 
the  Yadkin. 

The  three  principal  ranges  of  mountains, 
over  which  their  route  lay,  were  then  desig- 
nated by  the  names  they  still  bear,  Powell's, 
Wallen's,  and  Cumberland.  The  last  has  a 
singular  and  romantic  opening,  called  "  The 
Gap,"  through  which  a  well  constructed  road 
now  passes.  This  Gap  is  near  the  junction 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Over 
the  other  mountains  nature  has  formed  passes, 
which  render  _their  ascent  not  difficult.  The 
trail  marked  out  by  the  brothers  on  their  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina  was  found  and  followed. 
The  party  had  passed  Wallen's  Ridge,  and 
was  approaching  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Sev- 
en young  men,  who  had  charge  of  the  cattle, 
had  fallen  into  the  rear  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  main  body,  when,  unexpectedly,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Six  were 
killed  ;  the  seventh,  though  wounded,  made  his 
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escape,  and  the  cattle  were  dispersed  in  the 
wilderness.  This  calamity  happened  on  the 
6th  of  October,  and  proved  a  sad  and  afflicting 
event  to  the  pioneer ;  for  his  eldest  son,  James, 
a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
one  of  the  slain.  The  party  in  front  heard 
the  alarm,  returned  to  the  rescue  of  their 
friends  and  property,  drove  off  the  Indians,  and 
buried   the  dead. 

This  calamity  so  disheartened  and  distressed 
the  emigrants,  that  they  gave  up  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  present,  and  returned  back  to  the 
settlements  on  Clinch  River,  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Virginia,  a  retreat  of  forty  miles 
from  the  place  of  attack.  Boone  and  his 
brother,  with  a  few  others,  would  have  gone 
forward ;  but,  having  a  large  majority  against 
them,  they  felt  bound  to  submit.  Here  Boone 
remained  till  June,  1774,  when  a  messenger 
from  Governor  Dunrnore  arrived  in  the  settle- 
ment, with  a  request  from  him,  that  Daniel 
Boone  would  immediately,  go  to  the  wilderness 
of  Kentucky,  and  conduct  from  thence  a  party 
of  surveyors,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger from  Indian  hostilities.  Boone  was  now 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vig- 
or of  manhood,  with  physical  powers  capable 
of  great  endurance,  and  a  mind  thoroughly 
trained   by   experience.     To  this  enterprise  he 
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was  associated  with  Michael  Stoner,  another 
pioneer,  who,  in  1767,  had  hunted  on  Cumber- 
land River,  near  the  Hermitage,  and  who  had 
explored  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Kentucky.  The  enterprise  was 
accomplished  after  encountering  much  difficul- 
ty. Of  the  journey  no  incidents  whatever 
have  been  preserved,  except  the  very  imper- 
fect statement  of  Boone  himself,  from  which 
we  learn  that  from  the  time  he  left  home  till 
he  returned  were  sixty-two  days,  in  which  he 
travelled  on  foot  eight  hundred  miles. 

These  surveyors  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Governor  some  months  previously,  but  longer 
stay  was  considered  dangerous.  Of  this  party, 
some  of  whom  went  to  Kentucky  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  Thomas  Bullett,  Hancock 
Taylor,  James  Harrod,  James,  Robert,  and 
George  McAfee,  and  others.  They  descended 
the  Ohio  in  canoes  to  the  present  site  of 
Louisville,  where  they  separated.  Taylor  and 
the  McAfees  went  up  the  Kentucky  River  to 
Drennon's  Lick,  where,  as  at  all  the  western 
salt  springs,  they  saw  immense  numbers  of 
buffaloes,  deer,  and  other  game,  struggling  and 
fighting  for  salt ;  and  the  paths  made  by  these 
animals,  in  going  and  returning,  were  beaten 
like  travelled  roads,  and  by  the  hunters  called 
streets.     The  party  took  one  of  these  roads,  or 
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traces^  as  they  were  more  frequently  called, 
which  the  buffaloes  had  made  through  the 
otherwise  impassable  cane-brakes,  until  they 
reached  the  Kentucky  River,  near  the  present 
site  of  Frankfort.  Here  they  surveyed  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  being  the  first  survey 
on  the  Kentucky  River.  They  followed  the 
ridge  up  that  river,  crossing  the  stream  seven 
times,  and  making  surveys  and  locations  until 
they  reached  the  mountains  near  the  forks  of 
the  river ;  and  from  thence  they  returned 
through  Powell's  Valley,  and  across  the  moun- 
tains, to  their  friends  in  Botetourt  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Another  party  of  surveyors  went  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  spring  of  1774,  landed  at  Louis- 
ville, and  travelled  up  the  Kentucky  River  on 
the  north  side  to  Elkhorn,  and  on  the  south 
side  to  the  present  site  of  Danville.  This  was 
the  party  for  which  Boone  and  Stoner  were 
sent.  During  the  same  season,  James  Harrod 
led  out  a  company  from  the  Monongahela,  who 
descended  the  Ohio  River  in  canoes,  and  thence 
up  the  Kentucky  River  to  the  present  site  of 
Harrodsburg,  where  they  erected  a  log  cabin, 
said  to  be  the  first  one  built  for  a  family  res- 
idence in  Kentucky. 

While  Boone  was  gone  to  Kentucky,  the 
threatening  appearances  of  the  Shawanoes  and 
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other  Indians,  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River, 
grew  into  open  hostilities.  The  militia  were 
called  out,  and  Boone  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  three  contiguous  garrisons  on  the 
frontier,  with  the  commission  of  captain.  The 
campaign  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Ken- 
hawa  and  the  Ohio  Rivers  ;  the  severest  and 
bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  with  the  Indians 
in  Virginia.  The  colonial  troops  consisted  of 
eleven  hundred  men,  in  three  regiments,  under 
the  chief  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis. 
The  Indians,  who  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Cornstalk.  The  loss  of  the  Virginians  was 
seventy-five  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
wounded.  Cornstalk  was  the  great  chief  of 
the  Shawanese  confederacy,  and  possessed 
talents  and  courage  equal  to  those  of  any  In- 
dian chief. 

Hostilities  having  ceased,  the  militia  were 
discharged,  and  Boone  returned  to  his  family 
on  Clinch  River,  and  spent  the  following  win- 
ter in  hunting.  The  reports  of  Boone  and 
others  of  the  fertile  lands  in  Kentucky  ex- 
cited certain  persons  in  North  Carolina  to  form 
a  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Richard 
Henderson,  and  to  effect  a  purchase  of  the 
Cherokees,    who    they    supposed    held    the    In- 
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dian  title  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After 
various  attempts  and  failures  at  negotiation, 
the  plan  having  been  matured,  they  employed 
Daniel  Boone  to  attend  the  proposed  treaty  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Watauga,  situated  on  a 
south  branch  of  the  Holston.  The  object  of 
the  company  in  employing  Boone  was,  to  as- 
certain correctly  the  situation  and  quality  of 
the  tract  in  question.  The  purchase  was  suc- 
cessfully made,  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  company  was  opposed  by  the 
authority  of  Virginia,  which  claimed  by  charter 
this  country  in  the  west.  Nor  did  the  British 
or  the  colonial  governments  regard  any  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  valid,  when  made  by  pri- 
vate persons. 

After  a  long  period  of  litigation,  the  matter 
was  compromised  by  granting  to  the  company 
certain  lands  on  Green  River.*     But  the    com- 

*  This  company  assumed  the  name  of  the  Transylvania 
Company,  and  gave  the  same  designation  to  their  settle- 
ment. The  consideration  paid  to  the  Cherokees  by  the 
company  was  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  goods.  Af- 
ter a  careful  and  protracted  examination  into  the  reasons, 
or  motives,  for  the  •  first  exnedition  and  long  absence  of 
Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  I  am  confirmed  in 
the  suggestion  of  Judge  Hall.  "  It  seems  to  be  extreme- 
ly probable,"  says  he,  "  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  his  previous  visits  to  Kentucky  were 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  those  gentlemen,  [Richard  Hen- 
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pany,  not  aware  of  the  defect  of  their  title, 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  its  survey 
and  settlement,  and  Captain  Boone  was  regard- 
ed as  the  proper  person  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise. A  road  had  to  be  explored,  marked,  and 
opened,  to  which  service  Boone  was  appointed, 
with  a  company  of  men  well  armed.  The 
route  was  from  the  settlement  on  the  Holston 
to  the  Kentucky  River  ;  much  of  the  way  was 
difficult.      Abrupt   hills    to    climb,   thick    cane- 


derson,  Thomas  Hart,  Nathaniel  Hart,  John  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  John  Luttrel],  John  Hogg,  David  Hart,  and 
Leonard  H.  Bullock,  all  from  North  Carolina.]  And  their 
confidence  in  his  report  induced  them  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. It  is  certain  from  their  letters  to  each  other,  many 
of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  that  they  had 
obtained  from  some"  source  a  mass  of  accurate  information, 
with  which  the  public  was  not  acquainted ;  and  as  they 
would  naturally  resort  to  some  confidential  and  secret 
means  through  which  to  obtain  such  intelligence,  we  give 
credit  to  a  rumor,  which  has  reached  us,  that  Boone  was 
the  agent  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  circumstances 
afford  a  new  elucidation  of  the  character  of  the  intrepid 
pioneer;  and,  although  they  take  nothing  from  the  strong 
points  of  his  character,  entirely  dissipate  the  romantic  the- 
ories of  some  of  his  biographers,  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tives which  first  led  him  to  become  a  wanderer  in  the 
western  wilderness."  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  I.  p.  252. 
This  theory  explains  why  his  brother,  Squire  Boone,  came 
out  with  supplies,  and  why  they  examined  the  country  so 
fully  and  particularly  between  the  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers. 
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brakes  and  dense  forests  to  penetrate,  and  ex- 
posure to  attacks  from  hostile  Indians,  were 
amongst  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
The  party  had  arrived  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Boonesborough,  when  they  were  fired  on  by 
the  savages  ;  two  were  killed,  and  two  wound- 
ed. This  was  on  the  22d  of  March,  1775. 
Three  days  afterwards  they  were  again  at- 
tacked ;  two  more  of  the  party  were  killed, 
and  three  wounded. * 


*  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson,  and  copied  from  the  original  in  Boone's  hand- 
writing, will  explain  some  of  these  particulars  in  his  own 
words. 

"  April  1st,  1775. 

"  Dear  Colonel, 

"After  my  compliments  to  you,  I  shall  acquaint 
you  with  our  misfortune.  On  March  the  25th,  a  party  of 
Indians  fired  on  my  company  about  half  an  hour  before 
day,  and  killed  Mr.  T witty  and  his  negro,  and  wounded 
Mr.  Walker  very  deeply,  but  I  hope  he  will  recover. 

"  On  March  the  28th,  as  we  were  hunting  for  provisions, 
we  found  Samuel  Tate's  son,  who  gave  us  an  account 
that  the  Indians  fired  on  their  camp  on  the  27th  day.  My 
brother  and  I  went  down  and  found  two  men  killed  and 
scalped,  Thomas  McDowell  and  Jeremiah  McPeters.  I 
have  sent  a  man  down  to  all  the  lower  companies  in  order 
to  gather  them  all  to  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek.  My  ad- 
vise to  you,  Sir,  is,  to  come  or  send  as  soon  as  possible. 
Your  company  is  desired  greatly,  for  the  people  are  very 
uneasy,  but  are  willing  to  stay  and  venture  their  lives 
with  you ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  flusterate  their  [the  In- 
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A  site  having  been  selected  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kentucky  River,  on  the  1st  of  April  they 
commenced  erecting  a  stockade  fort,  which  was 
called  Boonesborough.  The  Indians,  stung  to 
madness  that  white  people  should  erect  build- 
ings on  their  hunting  grounds,  repeated  their 
attacks,  but  without  success ;  for,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  the  works  were  so  far  completed  as  to 
afford  adequate  defence.  This  fort  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  was  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  broad.  Houses  of 
hewn  logs,  built  in  a  square  form,  projected 
from  each  corner,  adjoining  which  were  stock- 
ades for  a  short  distance ;  and  the  remaining 
space  on  the  four  sides,  except  the  gateways, 
was  filled  up  with  cabins,  erected  of  rough  logs, 
placed  close  together,  which  made  a  sure  de- 
fence.    The  gates,  or  doorways,  were  on  oppo- 

dians']  intentions,  and  keep  the  country,  whilst  we  are  in  it. 
If  we  give  way  to  them  now,  it  will  ever  be  the  case. 
This  day  we  start  from  the  battle  ground,  for  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  where  we  shall  immediately  erect  a  fort,  which 
will  be  done  before  you  can  come  or  send  ;  then  we  can 
send  ten  men  to  meet  you,  if  you  send  for  them. 
"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

"Daniel  Boone. 

"N.  B.  We  stood  on  the  ground  and  guarded  our 
baggage  till  day,  and  lost  nothing.  We  have  about  fif- 
teen miles  to  Cantuck,  at  Otter  Creek." 
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site  sides,  constructed  of  slabs  of  timber,  split 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  hung  with 
stout  wooden  hinges. 

The  fort  having  been  completed,  Captain 
Boone  left  the  men  to  guard  it  and  prepare 
ground  for  a  crop,  while  he  returned  to  the 
settlement,  on  Clinch  River,  for  his  family. 
Other  stations  were  made  the  same  year. 

It  is  here  proper  to  inquire  about  the  Indian 
claims  to  Kentucky,  and  whether  there  was 
any  unfair  or  improper  intrusion  by  Captain 
Boone  and  his  associates  on  their  territories. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  whatever  claim  the 
Cherokees  possessed  they  had  transferred  to 
Henderson  and  company.  The  Shawanoes, 
more  than  a  century  before,  had  roamed  over 
Kentucky,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  original  possessors  of  the  country  in 
the  Indian  sense.  Their  ancestors  came  from 
the  southeast,  where  they  resided  when  the 
Europeans  first  came  to  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
At  what  period  they  migrated  to  the  northwest 
is   uncertain. 

A  branch  of  the  tribe  was  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1680,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  treaty 
of  William  Penn.  They  were  attacked  and 
conquered  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  driven  from 
Kentucky  to  the  country  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,    then    called    the    Ouabache,    and    their 
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cousins,  the  Miamies,  allowed  them    to  occupy 
a  part  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  Six  Nations  claimed  territorial  sove- 
reignty over  all  the  countries  they  conquered 
from  the  other  tribes,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
right,  such  as  it  was,  they  conveyed  the  whole 
district .  along  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  the 
Cherokee  River,  (now  the  Tennessee,)  to  the 
eastern  mountains,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  in  1768.#  Hence  it  appears,  that,  accord- 
ing   to    Indian    ideas    of   title    and    possession, 

*  This  treaty,  in  all  its  particulars,  may  be  found  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  of  the  1st  of  December,  1768,  Library 
of  Congress ;  also  in  the  Appendix  to  Butler's  History  of 
Kentucky.  The  right  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  this  treaty 
has  been  disputed,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  since 
they  ceded  away  the  lands  of  distant  tribes,  of  which  they 
had  never  taken  possession,  and  to  which  they  had  no  other 
claim  than  what  was  founded  on  their  aggressions.  Con- 
quest unprovoked,  and  without  possession,  to  say  the  least, 
can  give  but  a  very  questionable  title.  No  doubt  the  Six 
Nations  would  have  been  ready  to  sell  any  lands  on  the 
continent,  if  they  could  have  found  purchasers  ;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  English 
negotiators  to  raise  scruples.  They  relied  on  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Six  Nations,  and  made  with  them  a  treaty, 
without  the  cooperation  or  consent  of  the  Indians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  lands.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  were 
present  in  the  council  two  deputies  from  the  Delawares, 
and  one  from  the  Shawanoes ;  but  neither  of  them  signed 
the  treaty,  which  bears  the  names  only  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Editor. 
VOL.    XIII.  4 
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their  claims  to  Kentucky  had  passed  oyer  to 
the  British  government  before  the  first  visit 
of  Boone.  Again,  in  the  treaty  with  the  Shaw- 
anoes,  at  the  close  of  Dunmore's  war,  1774, 
they  relinquished  all  claims  to  Kentucky.  In 
these  treaties  with  the  English,  no  coercion 
appears  to  have  been  employed.  The  Indians, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  voluntarily  relin- 
quished all  their  supposed  claims.  The  Dela- 
wares,  Miamies,  Piankeshaws,  Kickapoos,  and 
other  bands  from  the  country  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  who  continued  for  several  years  their 
marauding  expeditions  across  the  Ohio,  never 
set  up  any  claims  to  the  territory  in  question, 
other  than  the  common  right  of  hunting  wild 
animals  wherever  they  could  be  caught.  Hence, 
if  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  the  white 
people  had  a  fair  and  equitable  right  of  settle- 
ment, it  was  in  Kentucky. 

On  his  return  to  Clinch  River,  Captain 
Boone  soon  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  removal  of  his  family.  In  his  story, 
as  told  by  Filson,  he  says,  "  We  arrived  safe, 
without  any  other  difficulty  than  such  as  are 
common  to  this  passage,  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters being  the  first  white  women  that  ever 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  River. " 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Boone  and 
her   family,    the    infant    colony  was   reinforced 
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by  the  arrival  of  three  families  more  ;  Messrs. 
McGary,  Hogan,  and  Denton,  with  their  wives, 
reached  Boonesborough.  These  families,  with 
a  number  of  men,  making  in  all,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  "  twenty-seven  guns,"  had 
started  in  company  with  Captain  Boone  from 
the  settlement  on  Clinch  River.  On  arriving 
at  the  head  of  Dick's  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Kentucky,  which  interlocks  with  Salt  and 
Green  Rivers,  Boone,  with  twenty-one  men, 
went  to  Boonesborough,  leaving  his  associates 
to  find  their  way,  by  his  directions,  through 
the  forest.  This  party,  having  got  bewildered, 
left  the  horses  and  cattle  with  James  Ray, 
John  Denton,  and  John  Hays,  all  youths  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  while  they 
attempted  to  find  the  trail.  McGary,  who 
commanded  this  party,  finding  no  passage  for 
the  families  and  pack-horses  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Dick's  River  with  the  main  stream, 
owing  to  the  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs,  set 
off  on  foot  to  explore  the  way,  and  obtain  a 
pilot. 

He  soon  fell  upon  a  trail,  that  led  him  to 
Harrod's  Station,  where  he  obtained  the  aid 
of  James  Harlan,  as  a  pilot  for  the  families. 
After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  boys  with 
the  cattle  were  found,  and  conducted  in  safety 
to   the    fort.       These   same  families  were    with 
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Captain  Boone  in  his  first  attempt  to  remove 
to  Kentucky,  in  1773,  and  each  had  lost  an 
eldest  son  by  the  attack  of  the  Indians  near 
Cumberland  Gap. 

The  summer  of  1775  deserves  notice  as  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  other  stations, 
and  the  arrival  of  many  pioneers  in  the  new 
territory.  It  is  certainly  singular,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  might  seem  that  every  arm  able  to 
strike  a  blow  was  specially  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  Atlantic  colonies,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  vast  region  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  should  have  commenced.  Surely 
wisdom  and  strength  beyond  that  of  man  were 
concerned  in  the  enterprise  at  such  an  event- 
ful crisis.  Harrod's  Station  and  Logan's  Fort, 
not  far  from  Boonesborough,  were  at  this  time 
established.  A  party  of  hunters  and  land  ex- 
plorers were  encamped  on  a  delightful  and 
fertile  tract  of  country,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Elkhorn,  when  some  emigrant,  just  ar- 
rived in  the  western  wilderness,  brought  the 
news  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war  in  the 
battle  at  Lexington.  Patriotic  feelings  were 
instantly  excited,  and  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  encampment  as  the  embryo  of  a  future 
city.#     Louisville  had  become  a  point   of  ren- 

*  Morehead's   Address,  p.  33. 
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dezvous  for  parties,  who  came  down  the  Ohio 
in  boats  and  canoes. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants,  that  came 
to  Kentucky  this  year,  and  who  were  soon 
identified  with  its  history,  were  Simon  Ken- 
ton, Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  John  Floyd,  Wil- 
liam Whitley,  and  George  Rogers  Clarke.  Si- 
mon Kenton  was  born  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  in 
1755.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  ;  but  he  was  of  large  size, 
tall,  erect,  robust,  athletic,  and  of  great  energy. 
The  indecision  of  a  sweetheart,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  rival,  led  to  a  personal  combat,  in 
which  his  antagonist  was  felled  to  the  ground  ; 
and  Kenton  supposed  he  was  killed.  Alarmed 
at  the  consequences,  he  fled  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Butler. 
In  that  region,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Pitt,  he  became  distinguished  as  an  ex- 
pert woodsman,  and  was  employed  as  a  spy. 
He  was  a  ranger  and  a  spy  in  Lord  Dun- 
more's  campaign  against  the  Indians,  in  1774, 
and  was  present  at  the  treaty. 

In  February,  1775,  in  company  with  two 
other  men,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  in  a  canoe, 
to  the  place  where  the  town  of  Augusta  is 
now  situated,  and  spent  the  season  in  hunting 
along  the  waters  of  the  Licking.      Eventually 
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he  became  identified  with  the  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Indian  wars  of  the  northwest. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  re- 
peatedly sentenced  to  be  burnt.  He  ran  the 
gantlet  thirteen  times  at  different  Indian  villages. 
At  one  time  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  a 
fire  was  kindled  around  him ;  but  he  was  res- 
cued by  the  notorious  Simon  Girty.  He  was 
with  Colonel  Clarke  in  the  conquest  of  Illi- 
nois, and  participated  in  Wayne's  victory.  Af- 
ter the  treaty  at  Greenville,  he  settled  in  Ohio, 
where  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  worthy 
citizen,  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  died  some  few  years  since, 
with  the  faith  and  triumph,  of  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. * 
William  Whitley  was  a  native  of  Rockland 
county,  Virginia,  born  in  1749,  and  brought  up 
to  hard  labor  on  a  farm.  He  had  very  little 
education  from  books ;  but  his  corporeal  powers 
were  fully  developed,  and  he  exhibited  mental 
faculties  of  a  high  order.  Having  married 
Esther  Fuller,  in  the  month  of  January,  1775, 
and  commenced  housekeeping  in  a  backwoods 
cabin,  being  in  high  health  and  dependent  on 
his  labor  for  a  subsistence,  he  told  his  wife 
one  day,  that  he  had  heard  a  fine  report  about 
Kentucky,  and  he  thought  they  could  get  a 
living  there  with  less  hard  work  than  in  Vir- 
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ginia.  "  Then,  Billy,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
go  and  see,"  was  the  encouraging  reply  of 
the  young  bride.  In  two  days  she  had  his 
clothes  in  order,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Kentucky,  in  company  with  George  R.  Clarke.* 
Such  were  the  men  and  women,  who  were 
the  pioneers  of  this  great  and  flourishing  state  ; 
and  such  are  the  men  and  women  now  build- 
ing their  cabins  along  the  vales   of  Oregon. 

The  period  of  these  emigrations,  four  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  was  an  eventful 
one  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Hostilities 
had  commenced  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  the  Atlantic  colonies  were  buckling  on 
their  armor  for  the  deadly  conflict  with  the 
mother  country.  _  British  power  and  influence 
controlled  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  British  gold  gave  terrible  energy  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  The  west- 
ern pioneers  were  deceived  by  the  treaty  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  settle  the  country  un- 
molested. But,  in  twelve  months  after  that 
treaty,  the  Indians  of  the  south  and  of  the 
northwest  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition   by  the    traders  at   the   British  posts    on 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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the  Mississippi,  Wabash,  and  northern  lakes, 
and  aided  and  encouraged  in  hostile  aggres- 
sions on  the  infant  settlements  of  Kentucky. 
There  was  an  unseen  hand  that  directed  the 
events  of  that  period.  An  unseen,  but  infinite 
eye  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Great 
Valley  of  the  west.  The  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky led  to  the  conquest  of  the  British  posts 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  in  1778,  and  eventually 
threw  the  wide  valleys  of  the  west  under  con- 
trol of  the  American  Union. 

In  connection  with  the  events  of  1775,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  first  political  convention 
ever  held  in  the  Western  Valley  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  free  government.  At  this  period, 
the  validity  of  the  title  of  Henderson  and 
Company  to  the  Indian  lands  in  Kentucky 
was  not  called  in  question  by  the  settlers ; 
and  so  many  were  the  explorers,  and  so  eager 
were  the  people  to  secure  land,  that,  by  the 
1st  of  December,  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  had  been  entered  in  the  office  of 
the  company.  Leases  were  issued  by  "  The 
Proprietors  of  the  Colony  of  Transylvania,  in 
America,"  by  which  the  grantors  were  to  re- 
ceive "  one  moiety  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  sulphur  mines;"  and  such  rent  as 
might  be  agreed  upon,  was  to  be  paid  "  year- 
ly and  every  year  for  ever."     Had  the  title  of 
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this  company  been  valid,  a  large  portion  of 
Kentucky  would  have  been  subject  to  rent, 
paid  to  the  heirs  of  these  proprietors  for  ever. 
The  decision  against  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany provided  also  for  the  settlers,  by  which 
their  improvements  and  rights  of  settlement 
were  secured.  Acting,  however,  as  they  did, 
under  the  belief  of  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pany's title,  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  con- 
vention of  eighteen  delegates,  chosen  by  the 
people,  assembled  at  Boonesborough,  and,  after 
acknowledging  Henderson  and  company  as 
lawful  proprietors,  "  established  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  rules  for  proceedings  therein ;  also  a 
militia  law,  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  game, 
and  for  appointing  civil  and  militia  officers."  # 
With  the  exception  of  one  attack  from  a 
small  party  of  Indians,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, in  which  one  man  was  killed  and  an- 
other wounded,  the  winter  and  spring  of  1776 
wore  away  without  any  particular  incident. 
The  Indians,  though  by  no  means  friendly, 
made  no  direct  attack  on  the  stations.  The 
game  of  the  woods  produced  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  provisions ;  the  brush  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  timber  "  deadened"  around  the  sta- 
tions, preparatory  to  the  summer's  crop.    When- 

#  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  30. 
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ever  any  of  the  community  had  occasion  to 
pass  into  the  woods  beyond  rifle  shot  from 
•  the  fort,  as  the  business  of  hunting  and  feed- 
ing their  horses  and  cattle  in  the  canes  made 
it  necessary,  their  steps  were  stealthy,  their 
eyes  glanced  in  every  direction,  and  the  faith- 
ful rifle  was  held  in  a  position  in  which  it 
could  be  used  in  the  quickest  manner  for  de- 
fence. The  opening  of  spring  brought  many 
other  emigrants  to  the  country,  amongst 
whom  were  Colonel  Richard  Callaway  (an 
intimate  friend  of  Boone)  and  his  family,  and 
also  the  family  of  Benjamin  Logan,  who  had 
returned  for  them  the  preceding  autumn. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1776,  Betsey  Calla- 
way,  her  sister  Frances,  and  Jemima  Boone,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Boone,  the  two  last  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  carelessly  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to  Boonesborough,  in  a  canoe,  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  opposite  bank  were  thick,  and 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  the  girls,  un- 
conscious of  danger,  were  playing  and  splash- 
ing the  water  with  the  paddles,  until  the  canoe, 
floating  with  the  current,  drifted  near  the  shore. 
Five  stout  Indians  lay  there  concealed,  one  of 
whom,  noiseless  and  stealthy  as  the  serpent, 
crawled  down  the  bank  until  he  reached  the 
rope  that  hung  from  the  bow,  turned  its  course 
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up  the  stream,  and  in  a  direction  to  be  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  fort.  The  loud  shrieks  of 
the  captured  girls  were  heard,  but  too  late  for 
their  rescue.  The  canoe,  their  only  means  of 
crossing,  was  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  none 
dared  to  risk  the  chance  of  swimming  the  river, 
under  the  impression  that  a  large  body  of  sav- 
ages was  concealed  in  the  woods.  Boone  and 
Callaway  were  both  absent,  and  night  set  in 
before  their  return  and  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  pursuit.  We  subjoin  the  narrative  of 
Colonel  Floyd,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  re- 
marking that  this  story  was  narrated  to  the 
writer  by  one  of  the  captured  party,  twenty- 
eight  years  since,  in  terms  substantially  the 
same. 

Colonel  Floyd  says,  "  Next  morning  by  day- 
light we  were  on  the  track,  but  found  they 
had  totally  prevented  our  following  them,  by 
walking  some  distance  apart  through  the  thick- 
est canes  they  could  find.  We  observed  their 
course,  and  on  which  side  we  had  left  their 
sign,  and  travelled  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 
We  then  imagined  that  they  would  be  less 
cautious  in  travelling,  and  made  a  turn  in  order 
to  cross  their  trace,  and  had  gone  but  a  few 
miles  before  we  found  their  tracks  in  a  buffalo 
path ;  pursued  and  overtook  them  on  going 
about  ten  miles,  just  as   they  were  kindling  a 
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fire  to  cook.  Our  study  had  been  more  to  get 
the  prisoners,  without  giving  the  Indians  time 
to  murder  them  after  they  discovered  us,  than 
to  kill  them. 

"  We  discovered  each  other  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Four  of  us  fired,  and  all  rushed 
on  them,  which  prevented  them  from  carrying 
away  any  thing  except  one  shot  gun  without 
ammunition.  Mr.  Boone  and  myself  had  a 
pretty  fair  shoot,  just  as  they  began  to  move 
off.  I  am  well  convinced  I  shot  one  through, 
and  the  one  he  shot  dropped  his  gun  ;  mine 
had  none.  The  place  was  very  thick  with 
canes,  and  being  so  much  elated  on  recover- 
ing the  three  little  broken-hearted  girls,  pre- 
vented our  making  further  search.  We  ''sent 
them  off  without  their  moccasons,  and  not  one 
of  them  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  a  toma- 
hawk." # 

It  was  now  known  that  parties  of  hostile 
Indians  were  prowling  through  the  forests, 
that    their    spies  were    watching    each    station, 


*  Butler's  Kentucky,  pp.  32,  33.  Mr.  Butler  justly  re- 
marks, "  These  are  the  unembellished  circumstances  of  a 
transaction,  which  a  lively  and  most  interesting  writer  has, 
through  misinformation,  historically  disfigured  into  a  beau- 
tiful romance."  See  Flint's  Life  of  Boone,  p.  89.  The  ro- 
mantic incidents  told  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  the  oath  sworn  by 
Boone,  and  administered  to  his  followers,  are  fictitious. 
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and  that  dangers  were  thickening  fast  over 
the  infant  settlements.  In  cultivating  their 
corn,  or  gathering  in  the  harvest,  guards  were 
stationed,  while  the  workmen  labored  in  the 
field. 

The  Indian  method  of  besieging  a  fort,  vil- 
lage, or  even  a  single  cabin,  is  peculiar.  They 
are  seldom  seen  in  any  considerable  force. 
They  lie  concealed  in  the  bushes  and  weeds, 
or  behind  stumps  and  trees ;  they  waylay  the 
path,  or  the  field,  and  in  a  stealthy  manner 
cut  off  any  persons  that  pass  in  their  way. 
They  will  crawl  on  the  ground,  or  assume 
and  imitate  the  noise  and  appearance  of 
swine,  bears,  or  any  'other  animal,  in  the 
dark.  They  will  cautiously  approach  the  gate 
or  door  in  the  night,  and,  concealed  behind 
some  object,  stealthily  and  patiently  watch  for 
some  one  to  pass  out,  when,  with  the  arrow 
or  the  musket,  they  will  cut  him  down,  tear 
off  his  scalp,  and  disappear  in  the  forest.  Oc- 
casionally, as  if  to  produce  a  panic,  and  throw 
their  enemies  off  their  guard,  they  will  rush 
forward  to  the  palisades,  or  walls,  with  fearful 
audacity,  yelling  frightfully,  and  even  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  or  beat  down  the 
gateway.  Sometimes  they  will  make  a  furi- 
ous attack  on  one  side,  as  a  feint  to  draw 
out  the  garrison,  and  then  suddenly  assault  the 
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opposite  side.  Indians  very  seldom  fight  when 
exposed  in  the  open  field.  They  take  to  the 
trees  or  other  objects  for  protection.  They  are 
not  brave,  but  cunning  and  wary ;  not  cool 
and  calculating,  but  sly  and  treacherous.  Such 
was  the  enemy  that  assaulted  the  feeble  gar- 
risons of  Kentucky.  In  the  winter,  they  usu- 
ally retreated  to  their  villages  and  hunting 
grounds  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Had  they 
possessed  skill,  and  practised  concentration,  and 
unity  of  action,  they  could  easily  have  cut  off 
the  stations  in  detail. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  though 
a  reinforcement  was  expected  from  Virginia,  a 
panic  prevailed.  The  land  speculators  and 
other  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
three  hundred,  left  the  country  ;  and  it  required 
all  the  address  of  the  calmest  and  bravest  of 
the  pioneers  to  quell  the  fears  of  the  new 
comers,  and  prevent  entire  desertion.  Terror 
and  anxiety  were  general.  Nor  were  quiet  and 
safety  restored  in  the  following  winter.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  this  was  an  eventful  year 
throughout  the  American  colonies.  They  had 
disowned  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  their  independence  ;  but 
the  closing  part  of  the  year  was  one  of  the 
gloomiest  periods  of  the  American  war. 

The    whole  of  the  next    year,   1777,  was  a 
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dark  and  discouraging  time  to  the  settlements 
of  Kentucky.  Frequently  the  stations  were 
assailed  by  large  bodies  of  Indians.  Individ- 
uals were  cut  off  by  a  concealed  foe.  Most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  had  been  destroyed. 
Hostilities  continued.  Early  in  March,  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  Harrodsburg.  The  invad- 
ing party,  on  their  approach,  surprised  a  party 
of  laborers  engaged  in  making  a  new  settle- 
ment about  four  miles  from  the  fort,  killed 
one,  took  another  prisoner,  while  the  third, 
James  Ray,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  made  a  fortu- 
nate escape,  and  gave  the  alarm.  They  then 
approached,  and  laid  a  regular  siege  to  the  fort 
in  the  Indian  mode,  but  were  beaten  off  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  number.  At  Boones- 
borough  they  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
four  others,  but  were  driven  away  with  some 
loss  on  their  part.  On  the  4th  of  July,  an- 
other party,  of  about  two  hundred,  made  a  sec- 
ond attack  on  Boonesborough,  which  they  be- 
sieged for  two  days,  killing  one  man,  wound- 
ing another,  and,  after  a  loss  of  seven  of  their 
party,  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  infant  settlements, 
that  the  Indians,  who  could  have  brought  sev- 
eral hundred  warriors  into  the  field,  chose  to 
divide  themselves  into  marauding  parties,  and 
attack  the  stations  at  the  same  time,  so  as    to 
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prevent  one  from  relieving  the  other.  Had 
they  brought  their  whole  force  against  one, 
they  could  have  made  a  breach,  massacred  the 
families,  proceeded  to  the  next,  and  in  this 
way  cut  off  every  settlement.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  about  two  hundred  Indians  attacked 
Colonel  Logan's  Fort,  killed  two  persons  and 
wounded  one.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was 
not  ascertained,  for  they  always  carry  off  their 
dead,  unless  entirely  routed  and  suddenly  driv- 
en from  the  field. 

At  that  period,  the  effective  force,  according 
to  Boone's  statement,  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  men.  Boonesborough  had  twen- 
ty-two, Harrodsburg  sixty-five,  and  Logan's 
Fort  fifteen.  A  reinforcement  of  forty-five 
men,  from  North  Carolina,  reached  Boonesbor- 
ough on  the  25th  of  July ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  August,  Captain  Bowman  arrived  with  one 
hundred  men  from  Virginia.  Skirmishes  con- 
tinued almost  daily  ;  yet  the  Indians  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  "  Big 
Knives,"  as  the  Virginians  were  called,  and  be- 
came more  circumspect  and  wary. 
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CHAPTER   III 


Arrival  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark.  — 
His  Plan  of  defending  Kentucky.  —  Plan 
adopted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia. —  Conquest  of  Illinois.  —  Habits  of 
Boone.  —  Is  taken  Prisoner  by  the  Indians.  — 
Carried  to  Old  Chillicothe,  and  thence  to  De- 
troit. —  Brought  back  to  the  Indian  Town,  and 
adopted.  —  His  sagacious  Policy.  —  Escapes, 
and  returns  to  Boonesborough.  —  Excursion  to 
the  Indian  Country.  —  Siege  of  Boonesbor- 
ough. 

At  this  period,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark, 
who  then  bore  the  title  of  major,  was  actively 
engaged  in  a  well  concerted  plan  for  the  de- 
fence of  Kentucky.  This  was  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  the  British  posts  in  the  north- 
west, whence  the  Indians  received  their  sup- 
plies, and  rewards  for  scalps  and  prisoners.  It 
has  been  already  noticed,  that  his  first  visit  to 
Kentucky  was  in  1775 ;  and  from  that  time  he 
identified  himself  with  its  interests,  with  an 
enthusiasm,  which  no  speculation  in  its  wild 
lands,  nor  pecuniary  consideration,  could  have 
awakened.  His  appearance,  as  described  by 
Marshall,  was  well  calculated  to  attract    atten- 
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tion.  It  was  rendered  particularly  agreeable 
by  the  manliness  of  his  deportment,  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  conversation,  the  vivacity  and 
boldness  of  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  de- 
termination he  expressed  of  becoming  an  in- 
habitant of  the  country.  He  fixed  on  no  par- 
ticular residence,  was  much  in  the  woods, 
occasionally  visiting  the  forts  and  camps,  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and 
acquiring  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  country.*  At  his  suggestion,  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  settlers  was  held  at  Har- 
rod's  station,  to  consult  upon  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  common  interests.  Clark  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Jones  were  chosen  del- 
egates to  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  at  this  period,  had  no  representa- 
tives ;  but  the  appointment  in  this  formal  man- 
ner gave  them  consequence  as  the  agents  of 
the  colony.  They  remained  at  Williamsburg 
after  the  adjournment,  and  obtained  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  they  brought  in  safety  to  the 
country. 

Clark  saw  that  the  main  cause  of  Indian 
depredations  in  Kentucky  existed  in  the  Brit- 
ish posts  of  Detroit,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia. 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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If  these  could  be  taken,  the  streams  of  Indian 
barbarity,  which  spread  desolation  through  the 
colony,  would  be  dried  up,  and  a  counteract- 
ing influence  be  exerted  over  the  savages.  So 
strong  was  this  impression,  that,  in  the  summer 
of  1777,  he  sent  two  trusty  spies,  Moore  and 
Dunn,  to  reconnoitre  those  remote  posts.  These 
emissaries,  who  went  under  the  guise  of  hunt- 
ers and  traders  with  the  Indians,  returned  suc- 
cessful, having  obtained  important  facts,  which 
confirmed  Clark  in  the  practicability  of  his 
project. 

The  plan  required  the  utmost  secrecy,  and 
Clark  never  intimated  to  the  Kentuckians  his 
design,  nor  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
In  the  month  of  October,  he  again  visited  Vir- 
ginia, and  divulged  his  project  to  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, the  Governor,  who  took  into  his  privy 
council  George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  To  bring  the  direct  object 
of  the  expedition  before  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses would  defeat  the  enterprise ;  but,  from 
that  body,  authority  was  obtained,  and  funds 
were  appropriated,  to  raise  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  Kentucky  ;  while  private  and  confi- 
dential instructions  from  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  given  to  Clark,  authorizing  him, 
as  a  mode  of  defending  Kentucky,  to  attack  the 
British  posts  on  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi. 
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The  boldness  of  this  enterprise,  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  of  its  prosecution,  the  secrecy 
and  adroitness  with  which  it  was  managed, 
and  its  triumphant  success,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  conquest  of  the  posts  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes,  were  accomplished 
in   1778,  without  the  loss  of  an  American.* 

During  the  campaign  of  Colonel  Clark,  in 
Illinois,  Captain  Boone  was  a  prisoner  with  the 
Indians.  To  particularize  all  the  services  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  rendered  to  the  settlers, 
and  to  emigrants  on  the  road,  by  this  old 
pioneer,  would  extend  this  volume  beyond  its 
proper  dimensions.  As  dangers  thickened  and 
appearances  grew  more  alarming,  as  scouts 
came  in  with  rumors  of  Indians  seen  here 
and  there,  and  as  the  hardy  and  bold  woods- 
men sat  around  their  camp  fires,  with  the 
loaded  rifle  at  hand,  rehearsing,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  the  tale  of  noble  daring,  or  the 
hair-breadth  escape,  Boone  would  sit  silent, 
apparently  not  heeding  the  conversation,  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  rents  in  his  hunting 
shirt  and  leggins,  moulding  bullets,  or  cleaning 
his  rifle.      Yet  the  eyes  of   the  garrison   were 


*  An  accurate  account,  in  detail,  of  this  expedition  may 
be  seen  in  Butlers  Kentucky. 
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upon  him.  Concerning  "  Indian  signs,"  he 
was  an  oracle.  Sometimes,  with  one  or  two 
trusty  companions,  but  more  frequently  alone, 
as  night  closed  in,  he  would  steal  away 
noiselessly  into  the  woods,  to  reconnoitre  the 
surrounding  wilderness ;  and  in  the  daytime 
stealthily  would  he  creep  along,  with  his 
trusty  rifle  resting  on  his  arm,  ready  for  the 
least  sign  of  danger ;  his  keen,  piercing 
eyes  glancing  into  every  thicket  and  cane- 
brake,  or  watching  intently  for  " signs"  of  the 
wily  enemy.  Accustomed  to  range  the  coun- 
try as  a  hunter  and  a  scout,  he  would  fre- 
quently meet  the  approaching  travellers  on  the 
road,  and  pilot  them  into  the  settlement,  while 
his  rifle  supplied  them  with  provisions.  He 
was  ever  more  ready  to  aid  the  community, 
or  engage  in  public  services,  than  to  attend  to 
his  private  interests. 

The  people  had  suffered  much  for  salt. 
The  labor  and  cost  of  bringing  it  over  the 
mountains  on  horseback  were  too  great ;  and  by 
that  mode  only  could  they  obtain  the  neces- 
saries, which  the  wilderness  did  not  furnish.  It 
was  decided,  after  due  consultation,  that  thirty 
men,  headed  by  Captain  Boone,  should  take 
such  kettles  as  could  be  spared,  and  proceed 
to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  River, 
and    there    manufacture   salt.      The    enterprise 
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was  commenced  on  new  year's  day,  1778. 
Boone  was  commander,  scout,  and  hunter  for 
the  party.  Three  men  had  been  despatched 
to  Boonesborough  with  the  pack-horses  and 
salt,  which  they  had  made,  when,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  Captain  Boone,  who  was  engaged 
in  hunting  at  some  distance  from  the  lick,  was 
discovered  by  a  party  of  Indians,  one  hundred 
and  two  in  number,  including  two  Canadians. 
He  attempted  to  escape,  but  their  swiftest  run- 
ners were  on  his  trail.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. He  was  their  prisoner.  Adept  as  he 
was  in  Indian  eharacter,  he  knew  how  to 
please  and  how  to  foil  them.  This  party  was 
on  a  winter's  campaign,  an  unusual  movement 
for  Indians,  to  attack  Boonesborough.  It  was 
a  trying  time  for  the  pioneer.  A  fearful  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  his  sagacity  and  de- 
cision. After  parleying  with  them,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  pleased  with  their  company  for 
eight  days,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, and  obtained  favorable  terms  for  his 
men.  On  their  approach  to  the  lick,  he  made 
signs  to  the  salt-makers  to  offer  no  resistance, 
but  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  the 
promise   of  generous  usage. 

Censure  has  been  cast  on  Captain  Boone 
for  the  surrender  of  his  men  ;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  as  will  be  seen,   his   conduct    in 
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this  affair  was  investigated  by  a  court-martial. 
He  well  knew,  that,  if  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  garrison  in  their  exposed  and  defence- 
less state,  they  would  be  overpowered,  and  the 
women  and  children  would  perish  under  the 
merciless  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  or  be 
carried  into  a  hopeless  captivity.  He  could 
give  the  salt-makers  no  warning  that  they 
might  flee  to  the  fort.  The  British  command- 
er of  the  northwest,  Lieutenant-Governor  Ham- 
ilton, of  Detroit,  traded  in  human  victims.  For 
each  prisoner  and  for  each  scalp  rewards  were 
given.  Captain  Boone,  with  intuitive  discern- 
ment, regarded  it  a  far  less  evil  for  him  and 
his  company  to  be  made  prisoners,  than  to  risk 
the  almost  certain  loss  of  Boonesborough,  with 
the  destruction  of  life  that  would  follow.  The 
issue  proved  his  foresight. 

Captain  Boone  says,  "  The  generous  usage 
the  Indians  had  promised  before,  in  my  capit- 
ulation, was  afterwards  fully  complied  with, 
and  we  proceeded  with  them  as  prisoners  to 
Old  Chillicothe,  the  principal  Indian  town  on 
Little  Miama,  where  we  arrived,  after  an  un- 
comfortable journey  in  very  severe  weather,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  and  received  as  good 
treatment  as  prisoners  could  expect  from  sav- 
ages. On  the  10th  day  of  March  following,  I 
and  ten  of  my  men  were  conducted    by  forty 
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Indians  to  Detroit,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
30th  day,  and  were  treated  by  Governor  Ham- 
ilton, the  British  commander  at  that  post,  with 
great  humanity."  # 

The  Governor  offered  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  his  ransom,  intending,  as  he  said, 
to  liberate  him  on  parole,  which  the  Indians 
positively  refused.  They  fancied,  from  the  con- 
tentment he  manifested  as  a  prisoner,  and  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  their  affairs,  that 
he  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  tribe 
as  a  hunter  and  warrior.  They  entertained 
him  well,  showed  him  much  affection,  but  per- 
sisted in  taking  him  back  to  their  town.  A 
situation  more  vexatious  to  a  spirit  like  his 
can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  yet  so  perfect  were 
his  habits  of  self-control,  that  he  discovered 
not  the  least  uneasiness  in  presence  of  his 
captors.  The  least  attempt  to  escape  would 
have  alarmed  the  Indians,  and  made  them  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  him. 

Several  English  gentlemen  at  Detroit  made 
pressing  offers  of  money  and  other  necessaries, 
which  Boone  refused,  with  many  thanks  for 
their  kindness,  alleging  that  he  should  never 
have    it   in   his    power  to  repay  them,  but   in 


*  Boone's  Narrative  by  Filson,  in  Imlay's  Discovery  and 
Settlement  of  Kentucky,  p.  341. 
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reality  because  he  suspected  it  was  their  in- 
tention, by  such  favors,  to  seduce  him  to  desert 
the  standard  of  his  country.  He  parted  with 
his  companions  in  Detroit,  and  returned  to 
Chillicothe,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march, 
in  the  month  of  April,  where  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Blackfish,  a  distinguished  Shawanese 
chief,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  deceased  son  and  warrior.  He  wise- 
ly and  cheerfully  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  new  way  of  life. 

The  forms  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
were  often  severe  and  ludicrous.  The  hair  of 
the  head  is  plucked  out  by  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful operation,  leaving  a  tuft,  some  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  crown,  for  the  scalp- 
lock,  which  is  cut  and  dressed  up  with  rib- 
bons and  feathers.  The  candidate  is  then 
taken  into  the  river  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
there  thoroughly  washed  and  rubbed,  "  to  take 
all  his  Avhite  blood  out."  This  ablution  is  * 
usually  performed  by  females.  He  is  then 
taken  to  the  council-house,  where  the  chief 
makes  a  speech,  in  which  he  expatiates  upon 
the  distinguished  honors  conferred  on  him, 
and  the  line  of  conduct  expected  from  him. 
His  head  and  face  are  painted  in  the  most 
approved  and  fashionable  style,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  concluded  with*  a  grand  feast  and 
smoking. 
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The  Indian  father  and  mother  of  Boone  re- 
garded him  with  the  kindness  of  a  natural  re- 
lation, and  he  was  soon  made  aware,  by  proofs 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  was  actually  be- 
loved and  trusted,  as  if  the  adoption  had,  to 
all  intents,  made  him  a  member  of  the  family 
and  of  the  tribe.  Regarded  as  a  mighty  hunt- 
er and  a  distinguished  brave,  he  soon  had  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  whole  village. 
He  was  exceedingly  familiar  and  friendly  with 
them,  frequently  engaged  with  them  in  hunt- 
ing, and  gained  much  applause  at  their  con- 
tests in  musket  and  rifle  shooting.  In  these 
exercises  he  was  careful  not  to  excel  them 
too  frequently,  lest  he  should  excite  their  envy. 
He  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  chief,  or  Shawanese  king,  as  he 
was  called,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  great 
respect.  Still  the  cherished  recollection  of  his 
wife  and  children  at  Boonesborough  caused 
great  anxiety,  and  prompted  him  to  meditate 
on  plans  of  escape,  while,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
he  appeared  as  if  happy  and  contented  with 
his  Indian  relations.  Whenever  he  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  village  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
the  balls  for  his  gun  were  carefully  counted, 
and  he  was  required  to  account  in  game  for 
each  ball  and  charge  of  powder.  He  inge- 
niously divided  a   number  of    balls,    with   the 
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halves  of  which  he  could  kill  turkeys,  raccoons, 
squirrels,  and  other  small  game,  and,  by  using 
light  charges  of  powder,  he  contrived  to  save 
several  charges  for  his  own  use,  if  he  should 
find  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Early  in  June,  he  was  taken  to  the  salt 
springs,  on  the  Scioto,  to  assist  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  where  he  was  employed  ten 
days.  On  his  return  to  Chillicothe,  he  was 
alarmed  to  see  four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
painted  and  armed  in  a  fearful  manner,  prepar- 
ing to  march  against  Boonesborough.  He  had 
so  far  learned  the  Shawanese  language,  as  to 
understand  what  they  said ;  yet  he  sagaciously 
kept  them  ignorant  of  his  proficiency.  By 
mixing  with  the  crowd,  and  seeming  pleased 
with  the  war  dances  and  other  ceremonies,  he 
learned  their  projected  route,  and  decided  at 
once  to  escape,  and  defeat  their  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  he 
arose,  and,  without  suspicion,  went  forth  on 
his  morning's  hunt  as  usual.  He  contrived  to 
secrete  some  jerked  venison,  which  he  could 
eat  while  travelling.  The  distance  to  Boones- 
borough exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
which  he  travelled  in  less  than  five  days,  eat- 
ing but  one  regular  meal  on  the  road,  which 
was  a  turkey  he  shot  after  crossing  the  Ohio 
River.     Until  he    left   that   river   behind   him, 
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his  anxiety  was  great.  He  knew  the  Indians 
would  follow  him,  and  it  required  all  his  skill 
and  tact,  as  a  backwoodsman,  to  throw  them 
off  the  trail.  His  route  lay  through  forests, 
swamps,  and  across  numerous  rivers.  Every 
sound  in  the  forest  struck  his  ear  as  the  signal 
of  approaching  Indians.  He  was  not  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  he  anticipated  serious  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  Ohio,  which  at  that  time,  from 
continued  rains,  was  swollen,  and  was  running 
with  a  strong  current.  On  reaching  its  bank, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  old  canoe, 
which  had  floated  into  the  bushes.  A  hole 
was  in  one  end,  but  this  he  contrived  to  stop, 
and  it  bore  him  safely  to  the  Kentucky  side. 
His  appearance  before  the  garrison  at  Boones- 
borough  was  like  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
His  captivity  and  journey  to  Detroit  were 
known  by  the  report  of  prisoners  that  had  es- 
caped, and  it  was  supposed  he  was  held  by  the 
British  authorities  in  Canada.  His  wife,  de- 
spairing of  his  return  to  Kentucky,  had  trans- 
ported herself  and  some  of  the  children,  on 
pack-horses,,  to  her  father's  house  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  men,  who  had  occupied  the  fort,  had 
dispersed  into  the  neighborhood,  and,  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  avocations,  had  let  the  works 
get   out    of  repair.     Not    a  moment  was  to  be 
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lost.  The  intelligence  brought  by  Captain 
Boone,  and  the  activity  he  inspired,  soon  pro- 
duced the  necessary  repairs.  New  gates  and 
double  bastions  were  constructed,  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  days,  each  part  was  strength- 
ened so  as  to  stand  a  siege.  One  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  had  escaped  from  the  Indians,  reported, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  elopement  of  Boone, 
they  had  postponed  their  expedition  three  weeks. 
The  Indians  had  spies  in  the  country,  watching 
every  movement,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  settlements  and  the  strength  of 
their  fortifications.  Councils  were  held  by  the 
confederated  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, and  aid  was  sought  from  the  British  au- 
thorities. They  apprehended,  that,  if  they 
should  not  exterminate  the  "  Big  Knives  ??  dur- 
ing the  season,  they  would  grow  too  formida- 
ble by  the  next. 

Early  in  August,  Captain  Boone,  with  nine- 
teen men,  made  an  excursion  into  the  Indian 
country,  to  destroy  a  village  on  Paint  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Scioto.  When  within  four  miles 
of  the  town,  they  met  a  war  party  of  thirty 
Indians  on  their  march  for  Kentucky  ;  a  bat- 
tle ensued:  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  when  they  gave  way  and  fled.  In 
such  skirmishes,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  parties 
fight,   each    man    singly    with    his    adversary, 
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from  behind  trees  ;  and  much  adroitness  is  used 
by  each  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  other. 
Three  horses  and  all  their  baggage  were  taken, 
and  no  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Kentuckians. 
Learning  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  their 
town,  and  that  a  strong  party  of  several  hun- 
dred were  on  their  way  to  Boonesborough,  Cap- 
tain Boone  and  his  men  immediately  returned, 
and  had  the  dexterity  to  spy  out  and  pass  this 
army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  reach  the 
fort  in  safety,  and  in  season  to  give  the  alarm. 
The  object  of  Boone,  in  this  expedition,  was  to 
alarm  the  Indians  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
towns,  and  divert  their  attention  from  their  pre- 
meditated attack  on  Boonesborough.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  heroic  affair  for  twenty  men  to 
march  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  surprise  and  de- 
feat thirty  warriors,  and  then  effect  a  successful 
retreat  in  face  of  an  enemy  twenty  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own  force. 

Shortly  after  their  return,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember,* the  whole  force  of  the    Indians,  four 

*  Filson  says,  from  Boone's  dictation,  that  it  was  the  8th 
of  August;  and  so  say  Marshall,  Butler,  Flint,  and  others, 
following  the  same  authority.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake, 
as  Boone  and  his  party,  by  his  own  showing,  were  in  the 
Indian  country  at  that  time.  We  have  followed,  in  this  case, 
the  date  given  by  Colonel  Bowman,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel 
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hundred  and  forty-four  in  number,  with  Cap- 
tain Duquesne  and  eleven  other  Canadians, 
having  British  and  French  colors  flying,  ap- 
peared before  Boonesborough.  The  Indians 
were  commanded  by  the  noted  Shawanese 
chief  Blackfish ;  the  Canadians  were  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Duquesne,  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  and  represented  the  British  au- 
thority on  the  occasion.  This  was  the  most 
formidable  force  ever  arrayed  against  Boones- 
borough, and  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  garrison 
with  alarm.  They  now  had  to  deal,  not  only 
with  Indians,  but  officers  and  soldiers  supposed 
to  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified 
places  ;  sufficiently  numerous  to  direct,  but  too 
few  to  restrain,  their  savage  allies.  The  sum- 
mons was,  "to  surrender  the  fort  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,"  with  assurances  of 
liberal  treatment.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
The  garrison  contained  between  sixty  and 
seventy  men,  with  a  large  number  of  women 
and   children.      A   powerful   force    was   before 

G.  R.  Clark.  The  party  was  commanded  by  Blackfish,  the 
Shawanese  chief,  and  Boone's  adopted  father  while  a  pris- 
oner, and  not  by  Duquesne,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and 
commanded  the  Canadians.  Doubtless  Duquesne  had  much 
to  do,  as  a  British  officer,  in  dictating  the  terms  of  peace. 
Filson  took  notes  from  Colonel  Boone,  and  wrote  his  book 
at  leisure.  Hence  there  are  some  mistakes  in  the  "  Nar- 
rative." 
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them,  whose  appearance  proclaimed  inevitable 
death,  in  the  most  horrid  and  cruel  form,  if 
they  should  be  captured  after  resistance. 

Even  death  might  be  preferable  to  a  long 
and  hopeless  captivity.  Their  cattle  and  horses 
were  not  dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  stand  a  siege  many  days.  A 
gleam  of  hope  shone  out  amidst  the  darkness 
that  surrounded  them.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Boone  from  his  captivity,  an  express  had  been 
sent  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell, 
on  the  Holston  ;  and  if  time  could  be  gained, 
the  aid  might  arrive,  and  the  assailants  be  beat- 
en off.  This  fact,  overlooked  by  most  writers, 
explains  the  course  of  Captain  Boone  and  his 
party  in  parleying  with  their  enemies  by  treaty. 
Two  days  were  requested  by  Captain  Boone, 
that  the  garrison  might  consider  the  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  So  confident  were  the 
leaders  of  the  enemy  of  success,  that  the  time 
was  granted.  This  period  was  employed  to 
collect  the  cows  and  horses  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  to  fill  every  vessel  with  water 
from  the  spring,  which  was  done  by  females, 
and  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Being 
unanimous  in  their  decision  to  sustain  the  ter- 
rible conflict  to  the  last  moment,  near  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  Captain  Boone,  from  one 
of   the    bastions,    announced    to    Captain   Du- 
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quesne  the  determination  of  the  garrison ;  add- 
ing, "  We  laugh  at  your  formidable  prepara- 
tions, but  thank  you  for  giving  notice  and  time 
to  prepare  for  defence." 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Captain  Du- 
quesne  did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  a  capitu- 
lation. He  declared  his  orders  from  Colonel 
Hamilton  were  to  take  the  garrison  captives, 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  to 
injure,  much  less  to  murder  them;  and  that 
they  had  horses  to  take  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  others  who  could  not  bear  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  on  foot.  He  then  pro- 
posed, that,  if  the  garrison  would  depute  nine 
persons  to  come  out  of  the  fort  and  hold  a 
treaty,  the  terms  should  be  liberal.  It  is  im- 
possible at  this  time,  after  the  demise  of 
every  person  concerned  in  the  affair,  to  account 
for  the  singular  course  of  Captain  Duquesne 
and  his  Indian  allies. 

The  project  of  the  treaty  was  intended  as 
a  feint,  yet  managed  with  very  little  art.  It 
appears,  that,  with  ordinary  skill,  with  scaling 
ladders,  or  other  suitable  means,  they  could 
have  entered  the  fort.  The  British  officer 
and  soldiers,  with  a  strong  force  of  Indians, 
ought  to  have  taken  this  fort  in  less  time 
than  they  were  parleying.  The  heroism  of 
the    garrison  deserves  high  applause.      Captain 

VOL.    XIII.  6 
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Boone  was  undaunted  ;  yet  he  was  cool,  cau- 
tious, and  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient  with 
hope  of  success.  Every  incident  that  would 
postpone  a  direct  attack,  and  increase  the 
chances  of  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
from  the  Holston,  was  regarded  as  important. 
Though  suspecting  treachery,  it  was  deter- 
mined, after  consultation,  to  accede  to  the  prop- 
osition of  Duquesne,  and  hold  a  treaty.  Eight 
persons,  besides  Captain  Boone,  were  selected 
for  the  hazardous  and  responsible  duty.*  The 
parties  met  on  the  plat  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  fort,  and  at  the  distance  from  it  of  about 
sixty  yards.  The  terms  offered  were  exceed- 
ingly liberal ;  too  liberal,  as  Boone  and  his  as- 
sociates saw,  to  come  from  honest  intentions. 
The  propositions  were,  that  they  should  re- 
main unmolested,  and  retain  all  their  property, 
only   submitting    to   the  British    authorities  in 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  all  the  com- 
missioners cannot  now  be  given.  Their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear in  a  single  document  before  the  writer.  He  can, 
however,  designate  the  names  of  five  of  the  party,  from 
four  of  whom  he  received  an  oral  account  of  the  siege. 
These  were  Daniel  Boone,  Flanders  Callaway,  Stephen 
Hancock,  William  Hancock,  and  Squire  Boone.  The  four 
first  named  were  living  in  Missouri,  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted,  from  1818  to  1824.  Boone  and  Wil- 
liam Hancock  died  in  1820,  Stephen  Hancock  in  1827, 
and  Callaway  in  1829. 
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Canada,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  King.  At  the  conclusion,  the  Indians  pro- 
posed, that,  on  so  great  an  occasion,  to  make 
the  chain  of  peace  more  strong  and  bright, 
they  should  revive  an  ancient  custom,  and 
that  two  Indians  should  shake  hands  each 
with  a  white  man,  and  that  this  should  be  the 
token  of  sincere  friendship.  Captain  Boone  and 
his  associates  were,  from  the  first,  prepared  for 
treachery.  Before  they  left  the  fort,  twenty 
men  were  stationed  with  loaded  rifles,  so  as  to 
command  a  full  view  of  all  the  proceedings, 
and  ready  for  the  slightest  alarm.  The  parties 
on  the  treaty  ground  had  no  weapons,  and 
were  divested  of  all  outside  garments.  As  they 
had  agreed  to  hold  the  treaty,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  breach  of  confidence  and 
a  direct  insult  to  refuse  the  proffered  ceremony 
at  the  close.  When  the  Indians  approached, 
each  pair  grasped  the  hand  and  arm  of  their 
white  antagonist.  A  scuffle  ensued,  for  the 
Indians  attempted  to  drag  them  off  as  prison- 
ers. The  Kentuckians  either  knocked  down, 
tripped,  or  pushed  off  their  antagonists,  and 
fled  into  the  fort.  The  fire  from  the  vigilant 
guard  at  the  same  time  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion. The  Indians  rushed  from  their  camp, 
and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  fort.     One 
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person,   Squire    Boone,   was  wounded,   but   not 
severely.* 

The  usual  form  of  warfare  was  now  kept 
up  ;  the  Indians  firing  incessantly  at  the  fort, 
but  doing  little  damage  ;  while  the  besieged, 
were  cautious  not  to  waste  their  ammunition, 
and  only  fired  when  execution  could  be  done. 
The  siege  continued  with  very  little  intermis- 
sion for  nine  days.  At  one  period,  they  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  the  fort,  by  throwing 
combustibles  on  the  roof,  which  took  fire,  and 
threatened  destruction  to  the  garrison.  A  he- 
roic young  man  took  his  station  there,  exposed 
to  a  shower  of  balls,  while  others  handed  up 
buckets  of  water  till  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
The  besieged  had  the  advantage  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  fort,  for  the  Indians  could  not  ap- 
proach under  cover  nearer  than  one  hundred 
yards,  and  their  musket  balls  could  not  reach 
the  fort,  so  as  to  do  much  execution ;  whereas 
the  besiegers  could  not  show  themselves,  with- 


*  Particular  inquiries  were  made,  by  the  author,  of  Ste- 
phen Hancock  and  Flanders  Callaway,  how  it  was  possi- 
ble for  nine  white  men  to  overpower  eighteen  Indians. 
The  reply  was,  that,  expecting  mischief,  they  were  on  their 
guard,  and  that  Indians  rarely  possess  physical  powers 
equal  to  white  men ;  but  each  declared  he  never  could 
recollect  how  the  feat  was  achieved.  They  felt  assurance 
of  success. 
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out  feeling  the  effect  of  the  sharp-shooting  ri- 
fles of  the  Kentuckians.  The  women,  no  less 
heroic  than  the  men,  were  actively  employed 
in  moulding  bullets,  loading  the  rifles,  and  pro- 
viding refreshments. 

The  Indians  tried  another  experiment,  sug- 
gested probably  by  the  Canadians,  to  enter  the 
fort  by  a  mine.  The  fort  stood  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  be- 
gan an  excavation  into  the  bank,  which  shel- 
tered them  from  the  rifles  in  the  fort.  Their 
project  was  detected  by  the  muddy  water  seen 
at  a  little  distance  below,  and  it  was  defeated 
by  the  besieged,  who  began  a  countermine 
within  the  fort,  and  threw  the  dirt  over  the 
palisades. 

On  the  20th  day  of  the  month,  Captain  Du- 
quesne  and  his  Indian  allies  raised  the  siege, 
and  departed  to  the  Indian  country  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  defeat  in  stratagem  and  fighting. 
They  had  thirty-seven  killed,  and  many  more 
wounded,  while  the  Kentuckians  had  two  men 
killed  and  four  wounded,  besides  losing  a  num- 
ber of  cattle.  The  men  in  the  garrison  were 
sparing  of  their  ammunition,  for  they  fired 
their  rifles  only  when  an  object  was  in  sight, 
and  then  with  a  deadly  aim,  while  their  as- 
sailants exhausted  their  ammunition  to  very 
little  purpose.     According   to  the   statement  of 
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Captain  Boone,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  musket  balls  were  picked  up  around 
the  fort,  besides  those  that  penetrated  and  were 
made  fast  in  the  logs. 

This  was  the  last  direct  invasion  of  Boones- 
borough.  It  exhibits  the  imbecility  of  mere 
physical  force,  destitute  of  science  and  military 
art. '  For  what  could  have  been  easier  for  men 
of  military  skill  and  enterprise,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  constructing  ladders, 
than  to  scale  stockades  twelve  feet  high,  or 
mount  cabin  roofs,  when  their  numbers  were  six 
times  greater  than  those  of  the  garrison  ?  Such 
cowardice  and  imbecility  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  Indians ;  but  here  were  a  dozen  Ca- 
nadians, one  claiming  the  rank  of  captain,  yet 
without  skill  or  military  enterprise.  The  fact 
that  the  garrison  gathered  up  at  least  two 
thousand  five  hundred  musket  balls,  which 
were  so  far  spent  that  they  could  not  penetrate 
oak  logs,  shows  that  the  Indians  fought  at  a 
respectful  distance  in  order  to  obtain  a  covert.* 

*  During  the  siege,  Jemima,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Boone, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Callaway,  received  a  contusion  in  her  hip, 
from  a  spent  ball,  while  she  was  supplying  her  father 
with  ammunition.  While  the  parley  was  in  progress,  an 
unprincipled  negro  man  deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  In- 
dians, carrying  with  him  a  large,  far-shooting  rifle.  He 
crossed  the  river,  ascended  a  tree    on    its    bank,  and   so 
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The  singular  treaty  with  the  besiegers,  after 
so  prompt  and  decided  a  refusal,  and  the  still 
more  singular  ceremony  of  allowing  two  In- 
dians to  shake  hands  with  one  white  man,  have 
been  the  subject  of  suspicion  and  censure. 
McClung  remarks  on  the  incidents  of  the  siege, 
"•We  look  here  in  vain  for  the  prudence    and 

placed  himself  that  he  could  raise  his  head,  look  through  a 
fork  of  the  tree,  and  fire  into  the  fort.  One  man  had  been 
killed  and  another  wounded  from  that  direction,  when  Cap- 
tain Boone  discovered  the  negro,  by  his  head  peering 
above  the  fork.  The  old  hunter  fired,  and  the  negro  was 
seen  to  fall.  After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  his  body 
was  found,  and  his  forehead  was  pierced  with  the  ball, 
fired  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards. 
The  Indians,  who  buried  or  carried  off  their  own  dead, 
would  not  touch  his  body. 

The  following  sketch  is  interesting,  as  having  been  writ- 
ten near  the   time  when  these  events  happened. 

It  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  John  Bowman  to 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  dated  Harrodsburg,  Octo- 
ber 14th,  1778. 

"  The  Indians  have  pushed  us  hard  this  summer.  I  shall 
only  begin  at  the  7th  of  September,  when  three  hundred 
and  thirty  Indians,  with  eight  Frenchmen,  came  to  Boones- 
borough,  raised  a  flag,  and  called  for  Captain  Boone,  who 
had  lately  come  from  them,  and  offered  terms  of  peace  to 
the  Boonesborough  people.  Hearing  that  the  Indians  glad- 
ly treated  with  you  at  the  Illinois,  gave  them  reasons  to 
think  that  the  Indians  were  sincere ;  two  days  being  taken 
up  in  this  manner,  till  they  became  quite  familiar  with  one 
another;  but  finding  the  Boonesborough  people  would  not 
turn  out,  and  having  Colonel  Callaway,  Major  Smith,  Cap- 
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sagacity,  which  usually  distinguished  Boone ;  "# 
and  Mr.  Butler  quotes  McClung,  and  expresses 
a  similar  sentiment.f 

The  fact  of  an  express  having  been  sent  to 
Colonel  Campbell  for  aid,  and  the  importance 
of  gaining  time,  appear  not  to  have  been 
known  to  these  authors.  Captain  Boone  and 
his    men    knew  that  there  was  less  danger   in 

tain  Boone,  Captain  Buchanan,  and  their  subalterns,  eight 
in  number,  in  the  lick,  where  they  had  their  table,  (you 
know  the  distance  is  about  eighty  yards,)  the  Indians  get- 
ting up,  Blackfish  made  a  long  speech,  then  gave  the 
word, '  Go.'  Instantly  a  signal  gun  was  fired ;  the  Indians 
fastened  ou  the  eight  men,  to  take  them  off;  the  white 
people  began  to  dispute  the  matter,  though  unarmed,  and 
broke  loose  from  the  Indians,  though  there  were  two  or 
three  Indians  to  one  white  man.  On  running  the  above 
distance,  upwards  of  two  hundred  guns  were  fired  from 
each  side ;  and  yet  every  man  escaped  but  Squire  Boone, 
who  was  badly  wounded,  though  not  mortally.  He  got 
safe  to  the  fort.  On  this  a  hot  engagement  ensued  for 
nine  days  and  nights;  constant  fire  without  any  intermis- 
sion ;  no  more  damage  was  done,  however,  but  one  killed 
and  two  wounded.  The  Indians  then  dispersed  to  the 
different  forts,  where  they  still  remain  in  great  numbers, 
and  waylaying  our  hunters." 

Colonel  Bowman  was  not  present  at  the  siege,  and  de- 
rived his  information  from  hearsay ;  hence  there  are  sev- 
eral mistakes  in  his  letter;  especially  in  the  number  of 
the  invaders,  and  the  number  and  names  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  proposed  treaty. 

*  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  p.  63. 

f  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  98. 
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flattering  the  Indians,  by  a  seeming  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes  and  pretended  customs, 
than  in  giving  direct  offence  by  a  refusal.  We 
can  see  prudence  and  sagacity  in  the  whole 
management.  That  Boone  and  his  friends 
should  have  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  the  main 
condition  was  subjection  to  the  authorities  of 
Canada,  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  appears  at  first  view  a  little  more  ques- 
tionable. For  the  character  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  we  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Stephen 
Hancock  and  Flanders  Callaway,  orally  given 
to  the  writer. 

But  before  we  judge  harshly  of  this  act,  we 
must  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  placed.  The  colonies  had  disowned 
all  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  by  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  ;  but  the  question  was  far 
from  being  decided.  Kentucky  was  then  a 
remote  part  of  Virginia,  which  at  that  period 
was  unable  to  render  the  settlement  any  effi- 
cient aid.  The  troops  raised  by  Colonel  Clark 
were  on  a  hazardous  and  doubtful  enterprise 
into  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  Boonesbor- 
ough  was  a  feeble  garrison,  with  about  fifty 
effective  fighting  men,  now  besieged  by  a  force 
nine  times  their  number.  Terms  of  a  most 
favorable  kind  were  offered  ;  the  only  onerous 
condition  being  that  which  required  allegiance 
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to  the  King.  No  requisition  was  made,  that 
they  should  take  up  arms  against  their  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  persons,  whose  patriotism 
remained  unquestioned,  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  had  been  compelled  to  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  British  authority.  Besides, 
Boone  and  his  men  were  anxiously  and  hourly 
expecting  a  reinforcement,  which  would  have 
turned  the  scale.  And  they  saw  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  evidence  of  fraud.  They  knew 
well  that  the  treaty  would  never  be  carried 
into  effect.  Every  moment  of  time  they  gained 
was  precious.  No  end  could  be  gained  by  re- 
sistance, till  the  enemy  should  commit  some 
overt  act,  that  would  nullify  the  whole  proce- 
dure, and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  fight 
on  the  defensive.  This  was  soon  given  in  the 
treachery  of  the  Indians  while  shaking  hands. 
The  termination  of  the  affair  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  such  an  unequal  force,  by  a  handful 
of  resolute  men,  was  manifestly  a  signal  inter- 
position of  divine  Providence,  and  was  so  re- 
garded by  the  besieged  party.  We  have  heard 
some  persons,  who  were  on  the  treaty  ground, 
and  among  these  the  old  pioneer  himself, 
speak  of  their  deliverance  in  terms  of  devout 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Boone  tried  by  a  Court-martial \  and  honorably 
acquitted  and  promoted.  —  Visits  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  —  Lexington  settled.  —  In- 
dian Assaults.  —  Colonel  Bowman's  Expedition 
against  Old  Chillicothe.  —  Colonel  Clark  com- 
mands an  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country. 

—  Major  Boone  returns  with  his  Family.  — 
Attacked  by  Indians,  and  his  Brother  killed.  — 
Receives  the  Commission  of  Lieutenant- Colonel. 

—  Indian  Skirmishes.  —  The  McAfees.  — 
Characters  of  McKee  and  of  Simon   Girty. 

At  some  time  subsequent  to  the  siege  of 
Boonesborough,  Captain  Boone  was  summoned 
before  a  court-martial,  where  sundry  charges 
were  exhibited  and  investigated.  The  court 
assembled  at  Logan's  Station.  The  charges 
were  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Richard  Cal- 
laway, aided  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  and 
were  in  substance  the  following. 

1.  Surrendering  the  company  of  salt-makers, 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Blue  Licks. 

2.  Manifesting  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Indians  while  a  prisoner,  and  offering  to  sur- 
render Boonesborough,  have  the  people  re- 
moved to  Detroit,  and  live  under  British  pro- 
tection and  jurisdiction. 
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3.  Taking  off  a  party  of  men  from  Boones- 
borough, in  his  expedition  to  the  Scioto,  and 
thus  weakening  the  garrison,  when  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Indians  were  about  to  invade 
the  fort. 

4.  That,  at  the  siege  of  Boonesborough,  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  officers  to  the  Indian 
camp,  on  the  invitation  to  make  peace,  and 
thus  endanger  the  garrison. 

Captain  Boone  made  his  own  defence,  as- 
signed reasons  why  he  surrendered  the  party 
who  were  making  salt,  and  added,  that  his 
friendly  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  and  his 
offer  of  surrendering  Boonesborough,  was  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  find  out  their  intentions  ;  that 
the  expedition  to  the  Scioto  was  to  alarm  them, 
by  putting  them  on  the  defence  of  their  own 
towns,  and,  by  this  method,  divert  them  from 
Boonesborough ;  and  that,  during  the  siege  of 
that  garrison,  his  main  object  was  to  gain  time, 
in  the  hope  that  a  reinforcement  would  arrive 
for  their  relief.  After  a  full  investigation,  he 
was  honorably  acquitted,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  his  patriotism  and  sagacity  was 
confirmed  and  increased.  He  was  also  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.* 


#  The  fact  of  this  court-martial  is  not  found  in  any  his- 
tory of  the  time.     The  authority  for  the  statement  is  the 
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In  the  autumn  of  1778,  Major  Boone  went 
to  his  wife  and  family  in  North  Carolina. 
During  his  absence  in  the  Indian  country,  his 
wife,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  or  in  hopeless 
captivity,  had  returned  to  her  father's  house, 
on  the  Yadkin,  with  some  of  her  children. 
The  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Commissioners, 
by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1779,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  disputes  relative  to  land 
claims  in  Kentucky,  and  to  grant  certificates 
of  settlement  and  preemption  to  such  persons 
as  were  entitled  to  them,  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  families  and  single  persons,  who 
were  interested  in  such  claims.  Major  Boone 
"laid  out  the  chief  of  his  little  property  to 
procure  land  warrants,  and,  having  raised  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money,  with 
which  he  intended  to  purchase  them,  on  his 
way  from  Kentucky  to  Richmond  he  was 
robbed  of  the  whole,  and  left  destitute  of  the 
means  of  procuring  more.  This  heavy  mis- 
fortune did  not  fall  on  himself  alone.  Large 
sums  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  his  friends 
for   similar  purposes,  and  the   loss  was   exten- 


late  Colonel  Daniel  Trabue,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  present 
at  the  trial,  and  furnished  the  account  from  memory  to 
Mr  L.  C.  Draper,  from  whose  manuscript  records  we  have 
copied  the  particulars. 
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sively  felt." #  No  farther  particulars  of  this 
robbery  can  be  found.  Doubtless  suspicion 
rested  on  him,  not  for  dishonesty,  but  for  care- 
lessness ;  yet  his  friends,  and  those  who  suffered 
by  his  misfortune,  retained  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  sympathized  in  his  calamity,  and 
cheerfully  gave  up  their  claims. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  late  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  dated 
Grayfields,  August  3d,  1780,  is  a  proof  of  this 
confidence,  and  is,  moreover,  an  important  trib- 
ute to  the  character  of  Boone. 

"I  observe  what  you  say  respecting  our 
losses  by  Daniel  Boone.  I  had  heard  of  the 
misfortune  soon  after  it  happened,  but  not  of 
my  being  a  partaker  before  now.  I  feel  for 
the  poor  people,  who,  perhaps,  are  to  lose  even 
their  preemptions ;  but  I  must  say  I  feel  more 
for  Boone,  whose  character,  I  am  told,  suffers 
by  it.  Much  degenerated  must  the  people  of 
this  age  be,  when  amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  men  to  censure  and  blast  the  reputation 
of  a  person  so  just  and  upright,  and  in  whose 
breast  is  the  seat  of  virtue,  too  pure  to  admit 
of  a  thought  so  base  and  dishonorable.     I  have 

*  Governor  Morehead's  Address ■,  p.  104.      Boone's  Me- 
morial  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  1812. 
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known  Boone  in  times  of  old,  when  poverty 
and  distress  held  him  fast  by  the  hand;  and 
in  these  wretched  circumstances  I  have  ever 
found  him  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul,  de- 
spising every  thing  mean  ;  and  therefore  I  will 
freely  grant  him  a  discharge  for  whatever  sums 
of  mine  he  might  have  been  possessed  of  at 
that  time."  * 

Boone  says,  according  to  Filson,  "  The  his- 
tory of  my  going  home,  and  returning  with 
my  family,  forms  a  series  of  difficulties,  an  ac- 
count of  which  would  swell  a  volume,  and, 
being  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  omit 
them." 

Unacquainted  with  the  niceties  of  law,  the 
few  lands  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  select, 
he  informs  us,  "  were,  through  his  ignorance, 
generally  swallowed  up  and  lost  by  better 
claims."  The  law  itself  was  vague,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  certificates 
granted  to  the  claimants  under  the  law,  were 
far  more  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  de- 
scriptions of  tracts  were  general,  the  boundaries 
not  well  defined,  and  consequently  the  claims 
interfered  one  with  another.  Each  family  that 
settled  on  any  waste  or  unappropriated  lands 
belonging  to  Virginia,  upon  the  western  waters, 

*  Morehead's  Address,  p.  105. 
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was  entitled  to  a  preemption  right  on  any 
quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
acres ;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
acres,  a  certificate  was  granted,  and  a  title  in 
fee  simple  confirmed. 

Each  settler  could  select  and  survey  for  pre- 
emption any  quantity  of  waste  or  unappropri- 
ated lands,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres 
to  each  claimant,  for  which  forty  dollars  for 
each  hundred  acres  were  required.  Payments 
could  be  made  in  the  paper  currency  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  had  depreciated  greatly.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  Continental 
line  were  allowed  bounty  lands  in  the  same 
district,  and  were  allowed,  one  year  after  their 
resignation  or  discharge,  to  claim  their  rights 
and  make  their  location.  The  effects  of  these 
privileges  were  retrospective,  and  tended  to  de- 
stroy previously  allowed  claims.  The  results 
of  these  arrangements  were  a  long  series  of 
lawsuits  on  land  titles  in  Kentucky ;  and  many 
a  worthy  claimant,  besides  Boone,  after  ex- 
hausting his  vigor  of  life  in  settling  and  de- 
fending the  soil  of  Kentucky,  was  divested  of 
an  improved  farm  and  the  uncultivated  lands 
intended  for  his  children.  Subsequent  acts  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  made  still  more  liberal 
provision  for  the  poor,  by  allowing  credit  upon 
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the  cost  of  the  land  ;  but  the  same  ruinous  con- 
sequences from  conflicting  claims  were  the 
result.* 

In  April,  1779,  a  block-house  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  Lexington,  which  at  that  time 
contained  "  three  rows  of  cabins."  The  town 
was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Patterson,  John  Morrison,  James  Masterson, 
the  M'Connells,  and  other  families.  Bryan's 
Station,  about  five  miles  distant,  in  a  northeast- 
ern direction,  was  established  the  same  year. 
Many  other  "  stations "  were  made  south  and 
west  of  Kentucky  River,  from  Boonesborough  to 

#  The  following  specimen  of  the  record  of  the  court  il- 
lustrates the  vague  manner,  in  which  tracts  of  land  were 
described  in  the  certificate  of  entry. 

"  Michael  Stoner  this  day  appeared,  and  claimed  a  right 
of  a  settlement  and  preemption  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  on 
Stoner's  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Licking  Station,  by  making  corn  in 
the  country  in  the  year  1775,  and  improving  said  land  in 
the  year  1776.  Satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the  court, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  said  Stoner  has  a  right  to  a 
settlement  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the 
above-mentioned  improvement,  and  a  preemption  of  one 
thousand  acres  adjoining  the  same,  and  that  a  certificate 
issue  accordingly." 

"  Joseph  Combs  this  day  claimed  a  right  to  a  preemption 

of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  Comb's,  since  called 

Howard's  Creek,  about  eight  miles  above  Boonesborough, 

on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  and  about  three  or  four  miles 

VOL.    XIII.  7 
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Louisville,  and  also  on  the  forks  of  the  Licking. 
Annoyance  from  the  Indians  still  continued. 
Repeated  attacks  were  made  upon  boats,  as 
they  descended  the  Ohio  River,  and  occasional 
depredations  were  committed  on  the  settle- 
ments. To  punish  these  assaults,  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned  and  authorized  against  Old 
Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  Bowman.  The  ren- 
dezvous was  fixed  at  Harrodsburg.  Some  of 
the  most  efficient  men  in  the  country  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  both  as  officers  and 
private    soldiers.      About    three    hundred    men 


from  the  mouth  of  it,  by  improving  the  said  land,  by  build- 
ing a  cabin  on  the  premises,  in  the  month  of  May,  1775. 
Satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the  court,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  said  Combs  has  a  right  to  a  preemption 
of  one  thousand  acres,  including  the  said  improvement,  and 
that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly." 

The  Court  of  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of 
four  persons,  three  of  whom'  made  a  quorum.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  at  different  places  in  Kentucky,  to  accom- 
modate the  settlers,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  during  which 
about  three  thousand  certificates  were  granted.  The  fore- 
going cases  from  the  record  illustrate  the  vague  and  in- 
definite descriptions  of  localities.  Many  were  rendered 
null  from  a  more  definite  and  specific  survey,  covering  the 
same  land.  Many  of  the  old  pioneers,  besides  Boone,  lost 
the  lands  they  had  entered  and  improved,  and  subsequently 
left  the  state. 
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were  raised,  who  marched  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try, in  the  month  of  July,  with  their  provisions 
on  their  backs.  The  movement  was  conduct- 
ed with  secrecy,  and  the  party  was  not  discov- 
ered until  they  approached  the  town  in  the 
night.  Captain  Benjamin  Logan,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  corps,  was  ordered  to 
invest  the  town  on  one  side,  while  the  main 
party,  under  Colonel  Bowman,  surrounded  it  on 
the  other.  Logan  executed  his  task  with  skill 
and  heroism.  The  alarm  was  first  given  by 
an  Indian  dog,  and  by  an  imprudent  act  of  a 
soldier  in  discharging  his  gun. 

This  happened  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The 
women  and  children  fled  to  the  woods ;  the 
men  took  shelter  in  a  strong  cabin,  while  Cap- 
tain Logan  and  his  men  occupied  other  cab- 
ins, and  were  about  constructing  a  movable 
breastwork  of  the  plank  of  the  floors  for  their 
defence.  At  this  crisis,  Colonel  Bowman  at  a 
distance  ordered  a  retreat ;  a  negro  prisoner  hav- 
ing told  him  that  Simon  Girty,  with  one  hun- 
dred Mingoes,  was  at  the  Pickaway  town,  and 
would  soon  appear  for  the  rescue  of  the  Shaw- 
anoes.  This  was  a  most  unlucky  movement ; 
for,  on  their  retreat,  Captain  Logan's  men  were 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  while  crossing  the 
arm  of  a  prairie,  and  sustained  the  loss  of  eight 
or  nine  men.     They  succeeded  in  burning  the 
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town  and  capturing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
horses.  The  celebrated  chief  Blackfish,  who 
had  commanded  the  party  which  made  Boone 
prisoner  near  the  Blue  Licks,  and  again  at  the 
siege  of  Boonesborough,  was  chief  of  this  town. 
He  followed  the  retreating  army  with  about 
thirty  warriors,  and  was  killed.  Colonel  Bow- 
man had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and  experi- 
enced officer  on  former  occasions.  He  had 
been  with  Colonel  Clark  in  his  conquest  of 
Illinois  the  preceding  year  ;  but  in  this  expedi- 
tion he  committed  a  serious  mistake.  He  was 
afterwards  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and  useful 
citizen,  but  his  military  exploits  ended  with 
this  campaign. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Clark  in  the  Illinois 
country,  and  his  recapture  of  Vincennes,  and 
taking  Colonel  Hamilton  prisoner,  aroused  the 
British  authorities  at  Detroit,  and  a  formida- 
ble expedition  was  prepared  against  Kentucky. 
This  force  consisted  of  six  hundred  Indians 
and  Canadians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Byrd. 
Two  field-pieces #  were  brought  from  Detroit 
to  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  down 
that  river  and  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking,  thence  up  that  stream  to  a  land- 
ing-place,   whence    a    road    was    cut    towards 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 
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Ruddle's  Station.  This  party  were  not  discov- 
ered until  they  appeared  before  the  station. 
This  happened  on  the  22d  of  June.  The 
formidable  force,  with  artillery,  the  first  ever 
brought  into  Kentucky,  with  the  summons 
"  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  arms  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,"  left  no  alternative. 
Resistance  was  hopeless.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  Indians  rushed  in  to  secure 
the  prisoners  and  to  plunder  the  property. 
This  post  was  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Lick- 
ing River.  Higher  up  was  Martin's  Station, 
which  was  also  taken  in  the  same    manner. 

The  prisoners  and  plunder  being  collected, 
a  rapid  retreat  was  made,  which  many  of  the 
prisoners,  and  especially  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, could  not  sustain,  loaded  as  they  were 
with  the  property  taken.  The  tomahawk  and 
seal  ping-knife  soon  relieved  the  party  of  all 
such  encumbrances,  which  Colonel  Byrd,  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  had  neither  the  will  nor  power  to 
prevent.  The  survivors  were  dispersed  amongst 
the  Indians,  or  carried  to  Detroit,  whence  they 
returned  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  It 
was  a  merciful  Providence,  that  prevented  this 
force  from  continuing  its  depredations  on  the 
other  forts  ;  for  at  that  time  not  three  hundred 
fighting  men  could  be  mustered  at  all  the  sta- 
tions north  of   the  Kentucky  River,   and  their 
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united  force  could  scarcely  have  resisted  such 
a  formidable  invasion. 

Colonel  Clark  having  returned  to  his  post  at 
Louisville,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under 
his  command,  for  another  invasion  of  the  In- 
dian country.  Volunteers  were  raised  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  force  under  his  command. 
The  direct  object  of  attack  was  a  principal 
town  of  the  Shawanoes,  called  Pickaway  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami.  This  expedi- 
tion was  conducted  with  prudence  and  de- 
spatch. The  conflict  was  sharp,  but,  seventeen 
of  their  warriors  having  fallen,  the  rest  fled. 
Their  town  was  burnt,  and  their  gardens  and 
fields  destroyed.  Colonel  Clark  lost  seventeen 
of  his  men,  and  several  were  disabled  by 
wounds. 

With  all  these  difficulties,  the  emigration 
continued  to  increase,  and  new  stations  were 
formed.  After  the  misfortune  of  being  robbed, 
as  already  narrated,  Major  Boone  returned  with 
his  family  to  Boonesborough,  in  1780.  In  Oc- 
tober, he  went  to  the  Blue  Licks,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  and  on  returning  they  were  fired 
on  by  Indians  lying  in  ambuscade.  His  broth- 
er was  killed  and  scalped ;  and  he  was  pur- 
sued, by  the  scent  of  an  Indian  dog,  which  he 
dexterously  shot,  and  by  that  means  escaped. 
This    calamity    was    heavy,    and    for    a    time 
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preyed  on  his  mind.  The  feelings  of  fraternal 
attachment  were  strong,  and  increased  by  fel- 
lowship in  wanderings  and  sufferings  for  many 
years. 

The  uncommon  severity  of  the  following 
winter,  remembered  throughout  the  country  as 
the  "  hard  winter,"  kept  the  Indians  in  their 
own  territory ;  but  it  caused  great  distress  in 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  Much  of  their 
corn  had  been  destroyed  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, and  the  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  on  the 
flesh  of  the  buffalo. 

Kentucky  having  been  divided  into  three 
counties  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  a  civil 
and  military  organization  became  necessary. 
John  Todd,  an  estimable  and  popular  man,  was 
made  colonel,  and  Major  Boone  lieutenant- 
colonel,  for  Lincoln  county.  Each  county 
formed  a  regiment,  and  the  militia  of  the  whole 
territory  a  brigade.  Colonel  Clark  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general.  His  mode 
of  defending  the  country  was  by  dispersing 
spies  and  scouting  parties  over  the  frontiers, 
who  reported  to  head-quarters  at  Fort  Nelson, 
now  Louisville.  He  also  constructed  a  row- 
galley  to  move  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River, 
between  the  Licking  and  the  Falls. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1781,  marauding 
parties  of  Indians  again  visited  the  frontier  set- 
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tlements  of  Kentucky.  Boonesborough  being 
now  interior,  and  surrounded  with  stations,  was 
unmolested.  In  September,  the  people  at  a 
station  made  near  the  present  site  of  Shelby- 
ville  became  alarmed  at  the  signs  of  Indians, 
and  attempted  to  remove  to  Fort  Nelson. 
They  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  defeated,  and  dispersed.  Colonel  Floyd 
raised  twenty-five  men,  which  he  divided  into 
two  parties ;  and,  though  a  leader  of  prudence 
and  caution,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  lost  nearly  half  his  men.  About  ten  sav- 
ages were  killed.  Their  numbers  were  three 
times  greater  than  those  of  Floyd. *  An  inci- 
dent occurred  in  this  action  illustrative  of  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity,  which  was  not 
unusual  amongst  the  rude  men  of  the  frontier. 
Colonel  Floyd  and  Captain  Samuel  Wells  had 
not  been  friendly,  the  latter  alleging  that  he 
had  sustained  an  injury  from  the  former. 
Colonel  Floyd  was  retreating  on  foot ;  being 
closely  pursued,  and  nearly  exhausted,  he  must, 
without  aid,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  Captain  Wells,  who  was  on  a  spirit- 
ed horse,  and  making  a  successful  retreat,  saw 
his  situation,  dismounted,  helped  him  on  his 
own  horse,  ran  on  foot  by  his   side,   and   thus 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  116. 
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enabled  him  to  escape.  No  man  knew  better 
than  Colonel  Floyd  how  to  value  a  generous 
action.  They  lived  and  died  firm  friends  from 
that  day. 

Amongst  the  resolute  and  active  men  of 
Kentucky  were  three  brothers,  Samuel,  James, 
and  Robert  McAfee,  who  made  a  station  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Harrodsburg.  They  were 
vigorous,  athletic  men,  of  honorable  principles, 
and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Their  lot  was  like  that  of  other  pioneers,  in 
being  brought  repeatedly  into  deadly  conflict 
with  the  Indians.  On  a  beautiful  morning  in 
May,  1781,  Samuel  McAfee  and  another  man, 
being  on  their  way  from  the  station  of  James 
McAfee  to  that  of  a  neighbor,  were  fired  upon 
by  an  Indian,  and  the  man  fell.  McAfee 
turned,  and  ran  towards  the  fort,  and  in  a 
few  yards  met  another  Indian  in  the  path. 
Each  attempted  to  fire  at  the  same  moment; 
but  the  Indian's  gun  missed  fire,  while  the  ball 
from  McAfee's  rifle  pierced  his  heart.  Still 
continuing  his  retreat,  McAfee  met  his  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  James.  The  first,  though 
warned  of  the  danger,  rushed  forward  to  have 
a  look  at  the  dead  savage ;  but  several  Indians 
sprang  into  the  path,  and  intercepted  his  re- 
treat. His  energy  and  activity  were  now  put 
to  a  severe  test,  for  he  had  to  run   from   tree 
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to  tree,  as  he  approached  the  fort.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  field,  and  threw  himself 
over  the  fence,  which  served  for  a  shelter, 
while  an  Indian  took  to  a  tree  ;  but  the  instant 
he  cast  his  eye  around  to  obtain  a  view  of 
his  antagonist,  a  ball  from  McAfee's  rifle  pierced 
his  skull.  James  McAfee  was  in  equal  peril. 
Five  Indians,  in  ambush,  fired  at  him  in  suc- 
cession, but  missed  him  ;  and  after  a  perilous 
exposure  he  reached  the  fort.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  fort  was  assailed,  and  while  the  men 
handled  their  rifles,  the  women  cast  the  bullets. 
The  firing  was  heard  at  the  other  stations,  and 
Major  McGary  and  forty  men  were  soon  on 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  overtook 
and  routed.  Such  were  the  incidents  of  Indian 
warfare  in  Kentucky,  and  such  the  fortunate 
escape  of  the  brothers.* 

The  year  1782  was  attended  with  several 
marauding  enterprises  into  Kentucky  by  the 
Indians,  and  with  considerable  fatality  to  the 
whites.  Amongst  other  calamities  was  that  of 
the  defeat  of  Captain  Laughery,  who  was  com- 
ing down  the  Ohio  River  to  aid  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  with  one  hundred  and  seven  men. 
He  was  attacked  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
a   few  miles   below   the    Miami   River,    which 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 
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still  bears  his  name,  and  the  whole  party  were 
killed  or  captured.* 

But  one  of  the  most  disastrous  incidents  in 
the  heart  of  Kentucky,  in  May,  1782,  was  the 
defeat  of  Captain  Estill.  The  station  called 
by  his  name  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Kentucky  River,  above  Boonesborough. 
A  party  of  twenty-five  Wyandots  made  an  at- 
tack on  it,  killed  one  white  man,  took  a  ne- 
gro prisoner,  killed  the  cattle,  and  then  retreat- 
ed. Captain  Estill  raised  a  company  of  twenty- 
five  rangers,  and  pursued  the  Indians,  whom 
he  overtook  on  Kingston  Fork  of  the  Licking 
River.  They  had  just  crossed  a  creek,  and 
were  ascending  the  hill,  as  Estill's  party  came 
in  sight,  and  fired  on  them.  Their  chief, 
though  wounded,  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  gave 
orders  to  his  men  to  stand  and  fight.  As  usu- 
al in  such  skirmishes,  each  party  took  to  the 
trees  for  defence,  within  sixty  yards  of  each 
other.  The  firing  was  deliberate.  Each  man 
watched  his  antagonist,  who  looked  out  with 
caution  ;  but  no  sooner  was  any  portion  of  the 
head  or  body  exposed,  than  it  was  a  fatal 
mark  for  a  rifle  ball.  Such  was  the  bravery 
and  determination  on  both  sides,  that  one  half 
of  each  party  fell,  and    several  more  were   se- 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  120. 
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verely  wounded.  Estill's  men  were  the  sharp- 
est shooters,  but  the  Indians  were  the  most 
expert  at  hiding.  After  two  hours  of  cool,  de- 
liberate fighting,  the  survivors  of  each  party- 
retreated.  The  brave  Captain  Estill  was  among 
the  slain.  This  desperately  fought  action,  and 
the  loss  sustained,  produced  serious  alarm 
throughout  the  colony.  Various  other  skir- 
mishes took  place ;  and  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  loss  of  life  among  the  inhabitants. 

Amongst  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
were  two  white  men  of  the  names  of  McKee 
and  Girty,  whose  agency  and  influence  were 
most  disastrous  to  the  frontier  settlements. 
Colonel  McKee  was  an  official  agent  of  the 
British  government,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence over  the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  and  had 
an  infamous  notoriety  for  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted under  his  sanction,  and  the  success  of 
his  intrigues.  His  name  must  ever  remain  as- 
sociated with  the  darkest  deeds  recorded  in 
western  history.  Doubtless  the  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  even 
on  prisoners,  in  his  presence  and  by  his  sanc- 
tion, have  been  exaggerated  by  rumor,  and 
magnified  by  the  resentment  of  those  who 
have  suffered  by  his  cruelties :  yet  enough  ap- 
pears of  known,  official  conduct,  attested  by 
American  officers  of  high  station,  and  by  wit- 
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nesses  of  unimpeachable  character,  to  blast  his 
reputation  and  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
abhorrence.  His  wretched  policy  of  exciting 
the  Indians  to  most  bloody  and  ferocious  at- 
tacks on  the  defenceless  settlers,  furnishing 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  paying 
them  for  prisoners  and  scalps,  and  then  suffer- 
ing them  to  torture  their  prisoners  in  his  pres- 
ence, was  as  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the 
American  settlements,  as  it  was  ruinous,  in  the 
end,  to  the  unhappy  savages,  who  were  made 
the  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  Nor  were 
these  acts  confined  to  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. They  were  followed  up  in  that  disas- 
trous period  of  Indian  hostilities  that  succeed- 
ed, till  their  entire  subjugation  by  Wayne,  and 
the  relinquishment  of  the  western  posts  by  the 
British  government. 

Simon  Girty  was  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  soldier  and  spy  under  Lord  Dunmore, 
and  a  companion  of  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
campaign  of  1774.#      Either  as  a  consequence 


*  Governor  Morehead's  Address,  p.  90. 

There  were  four  brothers  by  the  name  of  Girty,  who 
were  natives  of  Shennan's  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
father  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  their  mother 
had  married  again,  when  their  house  was  burnt,  and  the 
whole  family  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  in  1755,  and 
brought  to   Fort  Kitanning,  where  the  step-father  of  the 
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of  crimes,  or  of  some  injury  which  he  alleged 
he  had  received,  he  fled  from  his  native  coun- 
try and  the  abodes  of  civilization,  and  became 
an  Indian  in  principle  and  manners,  as  much 
as  in  habit.  His  life  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
acts  of  unparalleled  atrocity  against  his  coun- 
trymen. He  professed  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  had  a  trading  house  on 
the  Sandusky  River,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years.  It  is  not  known  that  he  held  any  com- 
mission from  the  British ;  yet  he  was  the  com- 
panion and  the  subordinate  of  Colonel  McKee, 
and  was  known  to  have  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  that  officer.  Many  of  the  ma- 
rauding expeditions  on  the  frontier  settlements 
were  of  his  planning,  and    some    of   them   he 

Girtys  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  their  presence.  The 
brothers'  names  were  Simon,  George,  James,  and  Thomas. 
After  the  horrid  massacre  of  their  step-father,  the  mother 
and  four  brothers  were  sent  off  among  the  ditferent  tribes 
of  northwestern  Indians.  Thomas  made  his  escape,  fell 
in  with  General  Armstrong,  and  got  back  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  a  worthy  citizen  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  November,  1820, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  exchanged,  in  the  year 
1758,  at  General  Forbes's  treaty.  Simon,  George,  and  James 
left  Pennsylvania  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  probably  being  Tories,  took  up  their  residence 
amoncr  the  Indians,  and  became  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
their  race. 
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led  in  person.  He  became  an  Indian  by  adop- 
tion, imbibed  their  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty 
temper,  acquired  their  habits,  participated  in 
their  councils,  inflamed  their  passions  to  mad- 
ness by  his  speeches,  and  goaded  them  to  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  vengeance.  He  seemed  to  de- 
light in.  all  the  refinement  of  Indian  torture, 
and  witnessed  and  aided  in  the  burning  of 
many  a  prisoner.  The  shrieks  and  groans  of 
helpless  women  and  children,  while  butchered 
in  the  most  horrid  forms  by  ruthless  savages, 
were  music  to  his  soul.* 

But,  as  if  to  afford  testimony  that  he  was 
really  a  man,  and  not  a  demon  incarnate,  a  sol- 
itary act  of  humanity  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
on  the  page  of  his  history.  The  capture  of 
Simon  Kenton  by  the  Indians  has  already 
been  mentioned.  When  brought  into  the  coun- 
cil-house, Girty,  as  the  common  interpreter, 
questioned  him  about  the  number  of  men  in 
Kentucky  and  other  particulars.  He  had  just 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
burning  with  disappointment  and  revenge,  he 
determined    to  wreak    his    vengeance    on    the 


*  See  the  account  of  the  burning  of  Colonel  Crawford,  in 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Knight,  contained  in  Incidents  of  Border 
Life,  pp.  134,  135. 
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prisoner.  On  inquiring  his  name,  he  was  an- 
swered in  reply,  "  Simon  Butler."  Kenton, 
under  that  name,  and  Girty,  had  served  as  spies, 
been  companions  in  Dunmore's  campaign,  and 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  each  other  ;  for, 
at  that  time,  the  latter  had  not  abandoned  his 
countrymen  for  the  society  of  savages.  The 
feelings  of  former  friendship  were  awakened  in 
Girty.  He  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck 
of  Kenton ;  then  turned  and  addressed  the  as- 
tonished warriors  in  a  short  speech,  and,  with 
energy  and  entreaty,  claimed  the  prisoner  as 
his  ancient  comrade  and  friend ;  saying  that 
they  had  shared  the  same  blanket,  travelled  on 
the  same  war  path,  and  slept  in  the  same 
wigwam. 

The  speech  was  listened  to  with  entire  si- 
lence. Several  warriors  expressed  their  appro- 
bation by  their  customary  guttural  interjection. 
Others  opposed  his  release,  and  urged  the  decis- 
ion of  the  council  already  made  known.  Be- 
sides, Kenton  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime, 
which,  in  Indian  ethics,  was  scarcely  pardon- 
able ;  for  he  was  taken  in  the  act  of  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ohio,  with  a  drove  of  horses,  which 
he  and  others  had  stolen  from  their  village. 
True  it  is,  the  horses  were  first  stolen  from  the 
stations  in  Kentucky ;  but  this  was,  in  their 
council,  no  apology  for  the  act.     Had  he  fallen 
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upon  their  village,  and  killed  or  scalped  a  dozen 
families,  he  might  have  been  honorably  spared ; 
but  to  retake  the  horses  they  had  risked  so 
much  to  obtain  was  too  much.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  severest  torture.  The  great  coun- 
cil had  decided  that  he  must  "eat  fire."  Girty 
again  spoke,  urged  his  own  prowess  and  faith- 
ful services  ;  the  scalps  he  had  brought  home 
on  his  late  expedition  ;  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore asked  the  life  of  a  prisoner,  and  never 
would  again.  Fresh  speakers  arose  on  each 
side,  and  the  debate  continued  two  hours.  At 
length  the  war  club  was  produced,  and  the 
final  vote  decided  in  favor  of  Kenton.  Girty 
then  led  him  to  his  own  cabin,  and  from  his 
stock  of  merchandise  furnished  him  with  ne- 
cessary clothing.^ 

Simon  Girty's  two  brothers,  James  and 
George,  were  also  adopted  by  the  Indians,  but 
were  of  less  notoriety  in  savage  exploits. 
Many  of  the  murderous  invasions  of  Kentucky 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  and  agency  of 
McKee,  Girty,  and  other  abandoned  white 
men  in    the   Indian   country.      In  some    cases, 

*  The  mode  of  voting,  on  such  occasions,  is  to  pass  the 
war  club  round  the  circle  to  each  brave.  They  who  strike 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  council-house  vote  for  his  death,  while 
these  who  decide  to  spare  the  prisoner  let  the  club  pass  them 
in  silence. 

VOL.    XIII.  8 
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captives  taken  in  childhood  were  adopted  into 
some  family  of  braves,  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  deceased  warrior ;  and  they  afterwards  be- 
came adepts  in  robbery  and  murder. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1782,  Colonel  Mc 
Kee  and  Simon  Girty  were  putting  forth  all 
their  strength  and  influence  to  invade  Ken- 
tucky with  a  large  force,  and  strike  an  effec- 
tual blow.  The  combination  of  warriors  con- 
sisted of  Shawanoes,  Cherokees,  Wyandots, 
Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  and  Ottawas,  who 
were  commanded  by  Simon  Girty,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  councils.  McKee  was  in  the 
expedition,  but  professed  to  act  a  subordinate 
part.  They  rallied  at  the  old  town  of  Chil- 
licothe,  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  marched 
with  such  celerity  and  secrecy,  that  they  were 
undiscovered  until  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
August,  when  Bryan's  Station,  about  five  miles 
from  Lexington,  was  surrounded  by  nearly  five 
hundred  Indian  warriors. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Elkhorn,  and  on  the  left  of  the  present 
road  to  Maysville.  It  contained  about  forty 
cabins,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  and  connected 
by  strong  palisades.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
about  fifty  men.  The  enemy  was  discovered 
early  in  the  morning,  by  some  of  the  men 
in  an  adjacent  cornfield,  who  reached  the  fort 
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in  safety  ;  and  expresses  were  sent  off  to  Lex- 
ington and  other  stations  for  aid.  Girty  con- 
cealed his  main  force  near  the  spring,  which 
supplied  the  station  with  water,  while  a  small- 
er party  were  directed  to  make  a  furious  attack 
on  the  fort,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  garrison 
in  pursuit.  In  that  case,  the  main  party,  with 
Girty  at  their  head,  would  storm  one  of  the 
gates,  obtain  possession,  and  kill  or  capture  the 
whole  garrison. 

But  in  the  fort  were  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced persons  in  Indian  artifice  that  Ken- 
tucky could  furnish.  The  designs  of  the  en- 
emy were  perceived.  Veteran  backwoodsmen 
were  at  no  loss  as  to  the  feint  of  the  enemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  Thirteen  fearless  young  men 
were  selected,  and  sent  out  to  attack  and  pur- 
sue the  assailants,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
garrison  placed  themselves  at  the  gates  and  bas- 
tions to  meet  the  assault.  The  stratagem  was 
successful.  The  small  party  of  Indians  retreat- 
ed to  the  woods,  followed  by  the  corps  of 
young  men.  Girty  heard  the  firing,  and  sup- 
posing the  main  force  to  have  left  the  fort, 
rushed  with  fury  to  the  nearest  gate  with  the 
main  troop  of  warriors  at  his  heels.  Volley 
after  volley  of  the  Kentucky  rifles  soon  con- 
vinced the  leader,  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  an 
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artifice,  and,  struck  with  consternation,  the  In- 
dians fled  precipitately.  Again  they  rallied  to 
the  attack,  and  the  siege  was  kept  up  by  a 
regular  fire  from  both  parties,  with  but  little 
execution,  for  several  hours.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  men 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  from  Lexington  ar- 
rived to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  The  In- 
dians, aware  of  their  approach,  lay  in  ambush 
near  the  road.  The  horsemen  rushed  through, 
amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  and  reached  the  fort 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Those  on  foot 
were  not  so  fortunate.  They  first  entered  a 
cornfield,  through  which  they  ought  to  have 
passed  to  the  fort,  sheltered  as  they  were  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  from  some  mistake, 
they  turned  into  the  road,  fell  into  the  ambus- 
cade, and  lost  six  of  their  number. 

The  chiefs,  alarmed  at  this  reinforcement, 
and  expecting  the  arrival  of  other  and  more 
formidable  parties,  were  in  favor  of  an  imme- 
diate retreat  to  their  own  country.  But  Girty, 
the  most  furious  of  all,  having  been  foiled  in 
his  efforts  to  subdue  the  station  by  force,  had 
the  vanity  to  think  he  could  succeed  by  ne- 
gotiation. He  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball 
that  day,  which  entered  his  shot-pouch,  while 
engaged  with  the  footmen  from  Lexington. 
He  crawled  to  a  stump  near  one    of  the   bas- 
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tions,  and  demanded  a  parley.  Commending 
their  manly  defence  of  the  station,  he  urged 
that  further  resistance  was  impracticable,  allud- 
ed to  the  number  and  fierceness  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  affirmed  that  he  had  a  reinforcement 
near,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which 
he  threatened  the  garrison. 

He  forewarned  them,  that,  if  they  did  not 
then  surrender,  he  could  not  restrain  the  sav- 
ages from  a  general  massacre,  when  the  fort 
should  be  taken  by  violence,  as  it  would  be, 
but  promised  them  life  and  safety  now,  with 
a  solemn  declaration  "  upon  his  honor,"  if  they 
would  submit  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  was 
heard  patiently  and  without  fear,  and  answered, 
not  by  the  commander,  who  would  not  pay 
him  the  least  respect,  but  by  a  courageous  and 
facetious  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Rey- 
nolds, in  the  most  pungent  and  taunting  style. 
Girty  returned  crestfallen  to  his  camp,  which 
was  found  deserted  the  next  morning.* 

*  To  Girty's  inquiry,  "  whether  the  garrison  knew  him," 
Reynolds  replied,  "  that  he  was  very  well  known ;  that  he 
(the  speaker)  had  a  worthless  dog,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Simon  Girty,  in  consequence  of  his  striking 
resemblance  to  the  man  of  that  name ;  that  if  he  had  ar- 
tillery or  reinforcements,  he  might  bring  them  up;  but 
that  if  either  he,  or  any  of  the  naked  rascals  with  him, 
found  their  way  into  the  fort,  they  would  disdain  to  use 
their  guns  against  them,  but  would  drive  them  out  again 
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Girty,  McKee,  and  the  Indians,  took  the  great 
buffalo  trace  towards  Ruddle's  and  Martin's 
Stations,  on  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Lower 
Blue  Licks.  Their  camp  fires  were  left  burn- 
ing ;  their  trail  was  plainly  marked ;  and  every 
indication  showed  that  they  desired  a  pursuit, 
for  they  even  marked  the  trees  with  their  tom- 
ahawks along  their  path. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Troops  raised  to  follow  the  Indians.  —  Colonel 
Boone,  his  Son,  and  Brother,  of  the  Party.  — 
Council  of  Officers  and  Boone's  Advice.  — 
Imprudence  of  Major  McGary.  —  Disastrous 
Battle  at  the  Blue  Licks.  —  Campaign  of  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark.  —  Female  Heroism. 
—  Preliminaries  of  Peace. 

Information  of  the  attack  on  Bryan's  Station 
having  spread   with  great  rapidity  through    the 

with  whips,  of  which  they  had  collected  a  large  number  for 
that  purpose ; "  and,  finally,  he  declared,  "  that  they  also 
expected  reinforcements ;  that  the  whole  country  was  march- 
ing" to  their  assistance ;  and  that,  if  Girty  and  his  gang  of 
murderers  remained  twenty-four  hours  longer  before  the 
fort,  their  scalps  would  be  found  drying  in  the  sun  upon 
the  roofs  of  their  cabins."    McClung's  Sketches,  p.  77. 
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country,  the  militia  were  summoned  to  its  de- 
fence. Early  in  the  day  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Indians,  reinforcements  began  to  come  in, 
and  before  night  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
men  had  repaired  to  Bryan's  Station.  Colonel 
Daniel  Boone,  with  his  son  Israel  and  brother 
Samuel,  headed  a  strong  party  from  Boonesbor- 
ough ;  Colonel  Stephen  Trigg  brought  up  the 
forces  from  Harrodsburg ;  and  Colonel  John 
Todd  came  with  the  militia  from  Lexington. 
Majors  Harlan,  McGary,  McBride,  and  Levi 
Todd  were  of  the  party. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  who  resided  at  a 
greater  distance,  raised  a  large  reinforcement 
within  his  command,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
season.  Colonel  Todd,  as  senior  officer,  took 
the  command.  A  council  of  officers  was  held 
under  circumstances  the  reverse  of  cool,  delib- 
erate decision.  A  large  majority  were  for  in- 
stant pursuit.  The  more  cautious,  of  whom 
Boone  was  one,  deemed  it  advisable  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  and 
his  force. 

"  Colonel  Todd  was  heard  to  say,  that 
Boone  was  a  coward,  and  if  they  waited  till 
Colonel  Logan  came  up,  he  would  gain  all  the 
laurels,  but  if  they  pressed  forward,  they  would 
gain    all    the   glory."  #      The    opinions    of  the 


*  CorresDondenop  of  Djv  T*.  P.  Boone. 
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majority  prevailed,  and  they  proceeded  on  the 
trail.  The  more  experienced  of  the  party,  and 
particularly  Colonel  Boone,  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  their  enemies  were  employing 
means  for  a  decoy.  The  trees  were  marked 
with  their  tomahawks,  the  ground  much  tram- 
pled, while  their  camp  fires  were  few;  show- 
ing a  design  to  mask  their  numbers.  Still  no 
Indians  were  seen  until  they  reached  the  bluffs 
of  the  Licking,  opposite  the  Lower  Blue  Licks. 
A  few  were  then  discovered,  marching  over  a 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  country  around  was  singularly  wild  and 
romantic.  The  licks,  for  ages,  had  been  the 
resort  of  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals, 
which  had  cropped  the  herbage  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Near  their  base,  the  rains  had 
swept  away  the  soil,  and  left  the  rocks  bare 
for  a  long  distance.  The  river,  by  forming  an 
abrupt  curve  on  the  north,  or  opposite  side 
from  the  army,  encircled  a  ridge  for  a  mile  or 
more  in  extent.  Two  ravines  commenced  near 
the  top  of  this  ridge,  and,  covered  with  tim- 
ber and  brushwood,  passed  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  down  to  the 
river,  forming  an  admirable  covert  for  the  en- 
emy. In  these  ravines  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians,  consisting  of  four  or  five  hundred  war- 
riors, headed  by  Girty  and  McKee,  were   con- 
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cealed,  unknown  to  the  Kentucky  troops.  The 
buffalo  and  Indian  trace,  which  they  were  fol- 
lowing, and  on  which  they  saw  the  Indians, 
led  across  this  ridge,  so  as  to  enclose  the  par- 
ty as  in  a  net,  while  they  passed  between  the 
ravines. 

Colonel  Todd  ordered  a  halt,  for  further 
consultation,  before  they  passed  the  river,  and 
especially  solicited  the  views  of  Colonel  Boone. 
The  opinion  of  one  distinguished  for  his  pru- 
dence, circumspection,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  Indian  tactics,  ought  to  have  had  weight. 
Boone  was  familiar  with  the  country.  He 
knew  every  ravine  and  place  of  ambuscade 
about  the  Licking.  He  had  hunted  amongst 
its  romantic  cliffs,  made  salt  at  the  licks,  and 
had  been  surprised  by  the  wily  Indians,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  1778.  His  opinion  was,  that 
the  Indian  force  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
warriors,  taking  the  route  they  did,  and  mark- 
ing their  trail  so  distinctly,  would  lay  an  am- 
buscade, and  he  recommended  waiting  until 
Colonel  Logan  should  arrive  with  his  reinforce- 
ment ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  determination  to 
proceed,  he  advised  a  division  of  the  troops 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  should  proceed 
above  the  bend  of  the  river,  cross  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  ravine,  and  be  prepared  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear ;  while  the  other  party  should 
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cross  the  ford  at  the  licks,  and  follow  the  trail 
over  the  ridge.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  In- 
dians would  be  surprised  in  their  concealment, 
attacked  on  both  sides,  and  defeated.  Should 
both  of  these  suggestions  be  rejected,  Colonel 
Boone  then  proposed,  that,  before  they  resumed 
their  march,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  numbers  and  exact  position  of  the 
enemy,  by  sending  scouts  to  examine  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Before  any  judgment  was  pronounced  by 
the  council,  on  either  of  these  propositions,  all 
further  deliberations  were  arrested  by  the  im- 
prudence of  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  at  the  tardy  movements 
of  Boone  and  others  who  advised  caution. 
Major  McGary,  in  defiance  of  all  due  subor- 
dination, and  with  rashness  wholly  unbecom- 
ing a  brave  officer,  raised  the  war  whoop,  and 
called  out,  "  Those  who  are  not  cowards,  fol- 
low me ;  I  will  show  you  where  the  Indians 
are ;  "  and  rushed  with  his  horse  into  the  riv- 
er. In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  party  followed  McGary.  The  re- 
mainder lingered  a  few  moments  with  Colonels 
Todd  and  Boone,  who  soon  followed  across 
the  stream,  and  ordered  a  halt.  Colonel  Boone 
again  proposed,  that  the  army  should  remain  in 
its   present   position  until   scouts   could    recon- 
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noitre  the  ground  in  front.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  two  bold  and  experienced  men  were 
selected  to  proceed  from  the  lick  along  the 
buffalo  trace,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  ravines, 
where  the  path  branched  off  in  various  direc- 
tions. They  were  instructed  to  examine  the 
country  with  the  utmost  care  on  each  side  of 
the  trace,  especially  where  it  passed  between 
the  ravines,  and,  on  discovery  of  the  enemy,  to 
return  in  haste  to  the  army. 

The  scouts  performed  the  hazardous  and  re- 
sponsible service,  passed  over  the  ridge,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  designated,  and  returned 
in  safety.  No  Indians  were  seen ;  and  yet 
more  than  four  hundred  warriors  were  lying 
in  the  ravines.  The  orders  were  given  to 
march,  and  the  appalling  truth  was  soon  known. 
The  vigilance  of  the  scouts  had  been  eluded. 
The  troops  marched  within  forty  yards  of  the 
ravines  before  a  gun  was  fired,  and  then  the 
Indians  commenced  the  battle  with  great  fury. 
Colonel  Todd  commanded  the  centre,  Colonel 
Trigg  the  right,  and  Colonel  Boone  the  left. 
Major  Harlan  advanced  in  front,  Major  Mc- 
Gary  was  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Levi  Todd 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  concealed  position  of  the  enemy  gave 
them  great  advantage. 

The    first   fire  was   peculiarly  severe  on  the 
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right.  Colonel  Trigg  fell,  and  with  him  a 
large  number  of  the  Harrodsburg  troops. 
Colonel  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  on 
the  left.  Major  Harlan's  advanced  guard  main- 
tained their  ground  until  three  men  only  re- 
mained. This  gallant  and  highly  respected 
officer  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Colonel  John 
Todd  was  soon  mortally  wounded,  being  shot 
through  the  body  ;  and  the  last  time  he  was 
seen,  he  was  reeling  on  his  horse,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  wounds.  The  In- 
dians now  rushed  upon  them  with  their  tom- 
ahawks and  the  most  frightful  yells,  while 
others,  still  concealed,  kept  up  a  deadly  fire. 
The  troops  gave  way,  and  made  a  precipitate 
and  disorderly  retreat  to  the  ford,  some  on 
horseback,  others  on  foot,  and  the  Indians  in 
close  pursuit.  The  fugitives  hurried  with  tu- 
multuous rapidity  down  the  naked  slope  of 
the  ridge  to  the  ford  at  the  lick.  Here,  on 
the  rocky  bank,  and  in  the  river,  the  execution 
was  horrible.  In  this  extremity,  a  single  for- 
tunate incident  checked  the  savages,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  many  of  the  troops  to  es- 
cape. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  on 
former  occasions  had  been  called  a  coward, 
displayed  presence  of  mind  and  self-control 
that    gave   him   the  character  of  a  hero.      Be- 
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ing  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  he  had  out- 
run the  fugitives,  and,  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  horsemen,  had  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
His  comrades  were  disposed  to  consult  their 
own  safety ;  but,  casting  his  eyes  around,  and 
seeing  the  Indians  rushing  into  the  water  to 
kill  those  who  were  struggling  in  the  ford,  he 
called  with  a  loud  voice,  as  though  he  was  in 
command,  to  his  panic-stricken  companions, 
"  Halt !  Fire  on  the  Indians,  and  protect  the 
men  in  the  river."  The  command  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  a  volley  from  a  dozen  ri- 
fles checked  the  savages,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  many  to  escape.  This  resistance  was  but 
momentary.  Many  of  the  Indians  crossed  the 
river  by  swimming  above  and  below  the  ford. 
The  Kentuckians,  who  escaped  on  foot,  plunged 
into  the  thickets,  and  made  their  way  to  Bry- 
an's Station,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  and  the 
nearest  place  of  shelter.  But  little  loss  was 
sustained  after  recrossing  the  river,  although 
the  pursuit  continued  for  twenty  miles. 

From  the  head  of  the  ravines  to  the  river, 
for  more  than  a  mile,  the  loss  was  severe. 
During  that  part  of  the  retreat,  an  instance  of 
heroism  and  generous  magnanimity  was  dis- 
played, which  every  historian  of  this  disas- 
trous battle  has  recorded  with  credit  to  the 
parties.     The  reader  will  recollect  young  Rey- 
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nolds,  who  made  the  taunting  reply  to  Girty 
at  Bryan's  Station.  He  had  been  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and  was  making  a  successful 
retreat  to  the  ford,  and  his  situation  was  criti- 
cal, when  he  overtook  Captain  Robert  Patter- 
son, exhausted,  and  lame  from  wounds  received 
from  the  Indians  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
Indians  were  but  a  few  yards  behind,  and  his 
fate  seemed  inevitable.  Reynolds,  on  coming 
up  with  this  brave  and  infirm  officer,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  aided  Captain  Patterson  to 
mount,  resolved  to  risk  his  own  escape  on  foot. 
Being  remarkably  vigorous  and  active,  he  con- 
trived to  elude  his  pursuers,  and  swam  the 
river  below  the  ford  ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  and  made  prisoner.  In  the 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  they  became  separated ; 
till  a  single  stout  Indian,  armed  with  a  toma- 
hawk and  rifle,  had  him  in  charge.  The  In- 
dian stooped  down  to  tie  his  moccason,  when 
Reynolds,  who  had  watched  for  an  opportunity, 
knocked  him  down,  seized  his  gun,  and  effect- 
ed his  escape.  For  this  generous  act  Captain 
Patterson  presented  him  with  two  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

Colonel  Boone  maintained  his  ground  until 
the  rout  became  general,  when  his  whole  at- 
tention was  directed  to  preserve  as  many  lives 
as  possible.      He  knew   the   country   in   every 
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direction,  and,  with  his  son,  who  was  mortally- 
wounded,  and  whom  he  endeavored  to  bring 
off,  he  made  his  way  to  a  place  in  the  river 
below  the  curve  and  the  ravine,  where  he 
could  easily  swim  the  current.  Before  he 
reached  the  bank,  his  son  was  in  the  agony 
of  death,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
body  to  be  mutilated  by  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savages,  that  he  might  save  his  own  life.  Nar- 
row indeed  was  his  chance  of  escape  on  that 
ill-fated  day.  To  him  the  incidents  of  the 
day  must  have  been  extremely  distressing  and 
vexatious.  In  the  morning,  he  was  engaged 
in  persuading  the  commander  and  his  brother 
officers  to  a  course,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  changed  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  prob- 
ably turned  its  disasters  on  the  enemy.  In 
the  evening,  he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
mourning  the  untimely  death  of  a  beloved 
son,  mortified  by  defeat,  painfully  ignorant  of 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  and  making  his  way 
through    the    wilderness    to    Bryan's    Station.* 

#  The  death  of  his  son  and  the  disasters  of  this  day 
were  never  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  old  pioneer. 
Nearly  forty  years  after  the  sad  event,  he  could  not  re- 
hearse the  story  without  tears.  While  on  the  retreat  with 
his  son,  a  very  large  Indian  sprang  towards  him  with  his 
uplifted  tomahawk,  and,  when  hut  a  few  feet  distant,  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  the  Colonel's  gun  in  his  body. 
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His  brother  Samuel  was  severely  wounded,  but 
made  his  escape. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  who 
went  out  to  the  battle,  about  one  third  were 
killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  seven  carried  off 
prisoners,  who  were  put  to  the  torture  after 
they  reached  the  Indian  towns.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  was  not  known,  but  was  supposed 
to  be  equal  in  number  ;  and  so  the  Indians  af- 
terwards represented  it.#  The  loss  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  this  battle,  was  greater  and  more  af- 
flicting than  any  before  experienced  in  the 
colony.  The  melancholy  intelligence  spread 
through  the  country,  and  covered  the  land 
with  mourning.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
troops  from  Harrod's  Station,  with  Colonel  Trigg 
and  Major  Harlan,  were  left  among  the  slain. 
Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg  were  particularly 
deplored  for  their  eminent  social  and  private 
worth,  intelligence,  and  urbanity.  Of  Major 
Harlan  it  has  been  justly  said,  "  No  officer  was 
more  brave  and  none  more  beloved  in  the  field." 
With  his  friend  McBride,  he  accompanied  Mc- 
Gary  across  the  river,  and  both  fell  in  the 
early  part  of  the   conflict. 

*  Marshall's  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.  Boone's  Narra- 
tive, by  Filson.  The  Indians,  unless  driven  from  the  bat- 
tle field  by  defeat,  always  carry  off  and  bury  or  secrete 
their  dead. 
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McGary,  by  whose  imprudence  the  action 
was  brought  on,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Boone,  though  in  advance  at  first,  escaped 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  his  person.  Va- 
rious statements  concur  in  representing  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fierce  and  daring  courage, 
but  of  a  fiery  and  ferocious  temper,  void  of 
humane  and  gentle  qualities,  a  quarrelsome 
and  unpleasant  man  in  civil  life.  It  has  been 
reported  by  those,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  that  he  frankly  acknowledged  he 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disasters  of 
the  day,  and  said,  in  his  justification,  that,  when 
at  Bryan's  Station,  he  urged  delay  in  march- 
ing until  Colonel  Logan  should  come  up  with 
his  reinforcement  ;  but  that  Colonels  Todd 
and  Trigg  were  for  immediate  pursuit,  alleg- 
ing, that,  if  they  waited  for  Colonel  Logan,  he 
would  bear  off  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  and  be- 
ing nettled  that  his  advice  was  not  taken, 
when  they  parleyed  at  the  lick  about  cross- 
ing, and  talked  about  waiting,  he  was  deter- 
mined they  should  have  a  fight,  or  be  dis- 
graced.* 

True  courage  consists  not  in  rash  and  brutal 
force,  but  in  that  command  of  the  passions  by 
which    the    judgment    is   enabled    to    act  with 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  129.     McClung's  Sketches,  p.  87. 
VOL.    XIII.  9 
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promptitude  and  decision  on  any  emergency. 
By  such  rash  men  as  McGary,  Colonel  Boone 
was  charged  with  want  of  courage,  when 
the  result  proved  his  superior  wisdom  and 
foresight.  All  the  testimony  gives  Boone  cred- 
it for  his  sagacity  and  correctness  in  judgment 
before  the  action,  and  his  coolness  and  self- 
possession  in  covering  the  retreat.  His  report 
of  this  battle  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  few  official  documents 
that  remain  from  his  pen. 

"  Boone's  Station,  Fayette  County, 

u  „  "August  30th,  1782. 

O IR, 

"  Present  circumstances  of  affairs  cause 
me  to  write  to  your  Excellency  as  follows. 
On  the  16th  instant,  a  large  number  of  Indians, 
with  some  white  men,  attacked  one  of  our 
frontier  stations,  known  by  the  name  of  Bry- 
an's Station.  The  siege  continued  from  about 
sunrise  till  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day, 
when  they  marched  off.  Notice  being  given 
to  the  neighboring  stations,  we  immediately 
raised  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  horsemen, 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Todd,  including 
some  of  the  Lincoln  county  militia,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Trigg,  and  pursued  about  forty 
miles. 

"On    the    19th    instant,    we   discovered   the 
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enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discov- 
ery, we  formed  our  columns  into  one  single 
line,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within 
about  forty  yards,  before  there  was  a  gun  fired. 
Colonel  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  my- 
self on  the  left,  Major  McGary  in  the  centre, 
and  Major  Harlan  the  advanced  party  in  front. 
Prom  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring  on  the  attack.  This 
was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides, 
and  extended  back  of  the  line  to  Colonel  Trigg, 
where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  they  rushed 
up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire. 
Thus  the  enemy  got  in  our  rear,  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our  men,  and  twelve 
wounded.  Afterwards  we  were  reinforced  by 
Colonel  Logan,  which  made  our  force  four 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  We  marched  again 
to  the  battle-ground  ;  but,  finding  the  enemy 
had  gone,  we  proceeded  to  bury  the  dead. 

"  We  found  forty-three  on  the  ground,  and 
many  lay  about,  which  we  could  not  stay  to 
find,  hungry  and  weary  as  we  were,  and  some- 
what dubious  that  the  enemy  might  not  have 
gone  off  quite.  By  the  sign,  we  thought  that 
the  Indians  had  exceeded  four  hundred  ;  while 
the  whole  of  this  militia  of  the  county  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  From  these  facts  your  Excellency  may 
form  an  idea  of  our  situation. 
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"  I  know  that  your  own  circumstances  are 
critical ;  but  are  we  to  be  wholly  forgotten  ?  I 
hope  not.  I  trust  about  five  hundred  men 
may  be  sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.  If 
these  shall  be  stationed  as  our  county  lieuten- 
ants shall  deem  necessary,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  our  part  of  the  country ;  but  if  they 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  General 
Clark,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
our  settlement.  The  Falls  lie  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  us,  and  the  Indians  northeast  ; 
while  our  men  are  frequently  called  to  protect 
them.  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this 
county  all  that  I  could  ;  but  I  can  no  longer 
justify  them  or  myself  to  risk  our  lives  here 
under  such  extraordinary  hazards.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  county  are  very  much  alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians  bringing  anoth- 
er campaign  into  our  country  this  fall.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  will  break  up  these  set- 
tlements. I  hope,  therefore,  your  Excellency 
will  take  the  matter  into  your  consideration, 
and  send  us  some  relief  as  quick  as  possible. 

"  These  are  my  sentiments,  without  consult- 
ing any  person.  Colonel  Logan  will,  I  expect, 
immediately  send  you  an  express,  by  whom  I 
humbly  request  your  Excellency's  answer.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  remain,  &c. 

"  Daniel  Boone." 
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On  the  day  that  this  rash  and  unfortunate 
battle  was  fought,  Colonel  Logan  reached  Bry- 
an's Station  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  learned  that  the  little  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  had  marched  the  preced- 
ing day  ;  and,  fearful  of  some  disaster,  he  had 
made  a  forced  march,  and  set  forward  on  their 
trail.  Within  a  few  miles  from  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion he  met  the  first  party  of  fugitives.  As 
usual  with  men  after  defeat,  they  magnified 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  on 
their  side  \  for  no  one  then  knew  the  extent 
of  their  loss,  and  each  separate  party  supposed 
all  the  rest  were  slain.  Colonel  Logan  now 
resolved  to  return  to  the  fort  he  had  just  left, 
and  wait  until  more  of  the  survivors  should 
come  in.  By  night,  both  horse  and  foot  had 
reassembled  at  the  station,  and  the  extent  of 
their  loss  became    known. 

At  a  late  hour  that  night,  Colonel  Logan, 
with  his  reinforcement,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Boone  and  a  few  of  the  survivors,  started  for 
the  battle-ground.  Stopping  once  to  rest  and 
refresh  his  men  for  two  or  three  hours  towards 
morning,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  place  of 
slaughter  by  noon  the  next  day.  The  enemy 
were  gone,  but  the  sight  was  horrible.  Dead 
and  mutilated  bodies  were  strowed  through 
the  scattering  timber,  submerged  in   the   river, 
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and  spread  over  the  rocky  ridge.  Immense 
flocks  of  vultures  were  perched  on  the  trees, 
hovering  in  the  air,  or  moving  over  the  field 
among  the  slain,  gorged  with  the  horrid  repast. 
The  savages  had  mangled  and  scalped  many  ; 
the  wolves  had  torn  others  ;  and  the  oppressive 
heat  of  August  had  so  disfigured  their  remains, 
that  the  persons  of  but  few  could  be  distin- 
guished by  their  friends.  They  were  interred 
as  decently  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  Colonel  Logan,  believing  that  the  Indians 
had  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  their  own  country, 
as  is  their  custom  after  a  successful  engage- 
ment, retraced  his  course  to  Bryan's  Station, 
where  he  dismissed  his  men. 

The  Indian  army  having  been  composed  of 
parties  from  different  tribes,  and  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  expedition,  the  largest  part 
recrossed  the  Ohio.  A  few  scattering  savages 
had  the  boldness  to  take  a  western  route 
through  Jefferson  county,  with  the  intention 
of  increasing  the  number  of  scalps  and  pris- 
oners. About  the  1st  of  September,  they 
killed  several  persons,  and  took  a  number  of 
prisoners.  Colonel  Floyd  ordered  out  a  party 
of  militia,  and  scoured  the  country  about  Salt 
River ;  but  they  had  departed. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at 
the  Blue  Licks   reached   the  fort  at  Louisville 
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General  George  R.  Clark  made  arrangements  for 
a  formidable  expedition  into  the  Indian  country. 
Impressed  with  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the 
distress  of  the  sufferers,  and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  active  measures  to  arouse  the  coun- 
try from  despondency,  he  invited  the  principal 
officers  of  the  militia  to  a  council,  and  laid 
before  them  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  Volun- 
teers were  first  to  be  called  for,  and,  should 
this  method  fail  of  furnishing  the  requisite 
number,  then  they  would  resort  to  a  draft. 
The  expedition  being  announced,  and  the  con- 
ditions made  known,  the  call  was  made  for 
volunteers.  The  confidence  of  the  officers  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. Both  officers  and  privates  turned  out,  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen ; 
while  pack-horses,  beeves,  and  other  supplies 
were  sent  by  those  who  could  not  go  them- 
selves. 

Bryan's  Station  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  upper  country,  and  the 
Falls  of  Ohio  for  the  lower  settlements.  Each 
division,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonels  Floyd  and  Logan,  met  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking,  opposite  the  present  site  of 
Cincinnati,  ready  for  the  campaign.  Here 
General  Clark  took  the  command  in  person. 
Colonel  Boone  was  along,  of  course ;    probably 
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as  a  volunteer,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
command.  The  expedition  was  conducted 
with  that  celerity  for  which  General  Clark, 
on  former  occasions,  had  obtained  celebrity. 
The  supplies  of  provisions,  generously  fur- 
nished by  the  inhabitants,  could  not  be  carried 
on  the  march,  except  what  each  soldier  could 
carry  for  temporary  subsistence.  The  woods 
abounded  with  game;  but  the  secrecy  and  ra- 
pidity of  their  march  did  not  allow  them  to 
send  out  hunting  parties.  Hence  the  troops 
suffered  from  hunger  and  fatigue. 

They  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rear 
of  Girty's  party,  returning  from  their  expedi- 
tion to  Kentucky,  and  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  that  gave  the  alarm  of  "  a  mighty 
army  on  its  march."  Their  camp  was  imme- 
diately evacuated,  the  alarming  intelligence  was 
spread  by  runners  through  their  towns,  and  dis- 
may and  flight  were  the  result.  Empty  cabins 
and  deserted  fields  were  to  be  seen,  and  occa- 
sionally a  scouting  party,  which  fled  on  being 
discovered.  On  entering  the  town  of  Old  Chil- 
licothe,  the  houses  gave  signs  of  a  recent  aban- 
donment. Fires  were  burning,  and  provisions 
were  in  process  of  being  cooked.  These  were 
acceptable  to  the  half-famished  Kentuckians. 
Boone  says,  "  The  savages  fled  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  evacuated  their  towns,  and  reluctantly 
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left  their  territory  to  our  mercy.  We  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  town  of  Old 
Chillicothe  without  opposition,  it  being  desert- 
ed by  its  inhabitants.  In  this  expedition  we 
took  seven  prisoners  and  five  scalps,  with  the 
loss  of  only  four  men,  two  of  whom  were  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  our  own  army."* 

The  troops  destroyed  four  other  towns,  two 
of  which  also  were  called  Chillicothe,  and 
Pickaway,  and  Willstown,  all  which  they  re- 
duced to  ashes.  They  cut  up  and  destroyed 
the  fields  of  corn,  and  desolated  the  whole 
country.  Amongst  the  prisoners  was  an  old 
chief,  of  much  distinction  in  his  tribe,  who 
was  clandestinely  murdered  by  some  of  the 
party,  much  to  the  regret  of  General  Clark 
and  his  officers. 

This  campaign,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
towns  and  provisions,  paralyzed  the  Indians 
more  than  the  loss  of  a  battle.  It  convinced 
them  of  the  superiority  of  the  whites,  and  so 
disheartened  them  that  no  more  formidable  in- 
vasions of  Kentucky  were  attempted.  Their 
confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  their  army  dis- 
persed ;  yet  small  parties  continued  to  make 
attacks  on  individual  families  in  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  country. 

#  Narrative  by  Filson. 
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While  the  army  of  General  Clark  was  spread- 
ing terror  and  desolation  amongst  the  northern 
tribes,  a  small  party  of  southern  Indians  made 
an  incursion  into  the  settlement  called  Crab 
Orchard,  where  an  incident  took  place,  which, 
for  its  novelty  rather  than  its  importance,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  fortitude 
of  the  female  sex  in  these  times*  of  exposure, 
captivity,  and  death,  is  here  narrated. 

A  party  of  savages  approached  a  single  cabin, 
in  which  were  the  mother,  children,  and  a  ne- 
gro man,  from  whom  they  expected  no  resist- 
ance. One  of  the  number  entered  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  thinking  doubtless  to  secure  the 
whole  as  prisoners,  or  at  least  to  obtain  their 
scalps.  He  seized  the  negro  man,  expecting 
no  resistance  from  the  others.  In  the  scuffle, 
both  fell,  when  the  children  shut  and  bolted 
the  door,  and  with  an  axe  the  mother  cut  off 
the  Indian's  head.  The  rest  of  the  party,  hear- 
ing the  scuffle,  rushed  to  the  door,  which  they 
found  barricaded  against  them,  and  they  as- 
sailed it  with  their  tomahawks.  The  mother 
seized  an  old  rusty  gun^  without  a  lock,  which 
lay  in  the  corner,  and  put  it  through  a  crev- 
ice in  the  logs,  which  so  alarmed  them,  that 
they  left  the  place. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  army  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  and  the  capture  of  Lord  Corn- 
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wallis,  prepared  the  way  for  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  put  a  check 
upon  their  Indian  allies ;  and  for  a  time  the 
country  was  not  molested.  The  expedition 
under  General  Clark,  above  described,  was  the 
last  in  which  Colonel  Boone  was  engaged  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlements  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Cessation  of  Indian  Hostilities.  —  Colonel  Boone 
on  his  Farm.  —  Incident  with  four  Indians.  — 
Retrospect  of  Society  and  the  former  Condi- 
tion of  the  People.  —  The  KentucJcians  and 
Western  People  generally.  —  Social  Feelings 
of  Colonel  Boone.  —  Frontier  Hunters.  — 
Their  Modes  of  Hunting. 

In  the  year  1783,  a  new  era  opened  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  Indians  of  the  northwest  had  felt 
severely  the  effects  of  the  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Clark.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  expectation  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  northern  military  posts  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  filled  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  savages  with   apprehen- 
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sions  of  the  consequences  to  themselves,  if 
they  continued  their  assaults  upon  Kentucky 
Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  than  the  prospect  of  peace 
with  the  Indians.  They  were  now  intent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  establishing  farms,  and 
providing  themselves  with  the  comforts  of 
life. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Colonel  Boone  in  the 
means  of  purchasing  lands  has  been  mentioned 
already.  Still,  by  the  receipts  due  for  mil- 
itary service  rendered  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  the  avails  of  his  own  indus- 
try, he  was  enabled  to  pay  for  several  loca- 
tions of  land,  on  one  of  which  he  constructed 
a  comfortable  log  house  and  established  a 
farm,  intended  for  his  future  and  permanent 
residence.  He  was  never  idle  or  thriftless,  and 
his  industry  soon  provided  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  frontier  life.  For 
several  succeeding  years  he  cultivated  his  farm, 
and,  during  the  season  of  game,  followed  his 
favorite  amusement  of  hunting  ;  and  this,  not 
as  a  mere  amusement,  but  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  settlements  were  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number  and  extent ;  the  for- 
est gave  place  to  cultivated  farms,  towns  and 
villages  arose,  and  civilization   made  rapid  ad- 
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varices  in  this  wilderness.  In  the  spring  of 
1783,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
judiciary  system,  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  three  counties  already 
formed  in  Kentucky,  by  a  law  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  were  erected  into  a  district, 
and  a  new  court  of  common  law  and  chan- 
cery jurisdiction  was  established.  This  court 
was  invested  with  the  powers  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner for  criminal  cases,  and  for  hearing  and 
determining  land  causes.  Harrodsburg  at  first 
was  the  seat  of  justice ;  but,  for  want  of  ac- 
commodations, the  court  was  removed  to  a 
meeting-house,  six  miles  distant.  The  con- 
struction of  a  log  house,  at  this  site,  large 
enough  for  a  court-room  and  two  jury-rooms, 
and  another  building  for  a  prison,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  spot,  and  the  town  of  Danville 
soon  arose  on  the  site.  Here  the  court  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  sessions  until  Kentucky  be- 
came a  state. 

Though  no  hostile  attacks  from  Indians  dis- 
turbed the  settlements,  still  there  were  small 
parties  discovered,  or  signs  seen  in  the  frontier 
settlements.  On  one  occasion,  about  this  peri- 
od, four  Indians  came  to  the  farm  of  Colonel 
Boone,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  him  pris- 
oner.    The  particulars  are  given,  as  they  were 
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narrated  by  Boone  himself,  at  the  wedding  of 
a  granddaughter,  a  few  months  before  his  de- 
cease, and  they  furnish  an  illustration  of  his 
habitual  self-possession  and  tact  with  Indians. 
At  a  short  distance  from  his  cabin,  he  had 
raised  a  small  patch  of  tobacco,  to  supply  his 
neighbors,  (for  Boone  never  used  the  "  filthy 
weed"  himself,)  the  amount,  perhaps,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hills. 

As  a  shelter  for  curing  it,  he  had  built  an 
enclosure  of  rails,  a  dozen  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  it  with  cane  and  grass.  Stalks  of  to- 
bacco are  usually  split  and  strung  on  sticks 
about  four  feet  in  length.  The  ends  of  these 
are  laid  on  poles,  placed  across  the  tobacco- 
house,  and  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  to  the 
roof.  Boone  had  fixed  his  temporary  shelter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  three  tiers.  He 
had  covered  the  lower  tier,  and  the  tobacco 
had  become  dry,  when  he  entered  the  shelter 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  sticks  to  the 
upper  tier,  preparatory  to  gathering  the  remain- 
der of  the  crop.  He  had  hoisted  up  the  sticks 
from  the  lower  to  the  second  tier,  and  was 
standing  on  the  poles  that  supported  it  while 
raising  the  sticks  to  the  upper  tier,  when  four 
stout  Indians,  with  guns,  entered  the  low  door 
and  called  him  by  name.  "Now,  Boone,  we 
got  you.     You  no  get  away  more.     We  carry 
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you  off  to  Chillicothe  this  time.  You  no 
cheat  us  any  more."  Boone  looked  down  upon 
their  upturned  faces,  saw  their  loaded  guns 
pointed  at  his  breast,  and  recognizing  some  of 
his  old  friends,  the  Shawanoes,  who  had  made 
him  prisoner  near  the  Blue  Licks,  in  1778, 
coolly  and  pleasantly  responded,  "  Ah !  old 
friends !  Glad  to  see  you."  Perceiving  that 
they  manifested  impatience  to  have  him  come 
down,  he  told  them  he  was  quite  willing  to 
go  with  them,  and  only  begged  they  would 
wait  where  they  were,  and  watch  him  closely, 
until  he  could  finish  removing  his  tobacco. 

While  parleying  with  them,  inquiring  after 
old  acquaintances,  and  proposing  to  give  them 
his  tobacco  when  cured,  he  diverted  their  at- 
tention from  his  purpose,  until  he  had  collect- 
ed together  a  number  of  sticks  of  dry  tobacco, 
and  so  turned  them  as  to  fall  between  the 
poles  directly  in  their  faces.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, he  jumped  upon  them  with  as  much  of 
the  dry  tobacco  as  he  could  gather  in  his 
arms,  filling  their  mouths  and  eyes  with  its 
pungent  dust,  and,  blinding  and  disabling  them 
from  following  him,  rushed  out  and  hastened 
to  his  cabin,  where  he  had  the  means  of 
defence.  Notwithstanding  the  narrow  escape, 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  after  re- 
treating some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  to   look 
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round  and  see  the  success  of  his  achievement. 
The  Indians,  blinded  and  nearly  suffocated, 
were  stretching  out  their  hands  and  feeling 
about  in  different  directions,  calling  him  by 
name,  and  cursing  him  for  a  rogue,  and  them- 
selves for  fools.  The  old  man,  in  telling  the 
story,  imitated  their  gestures  and  tones  of  voice 
with  great  glee. 

The  formation  of  new  settlements  in  Ken- 
tucky was  no  longer  a  military  enterprise,  but 
a  mere  act  of  civil  life.  Emigration  poured 
in  to  augment  the  population.  The  arts  con- 
nected with  agriculture  became  established  in 
the  country.  Money  was  more  abundant,  and 
labor  of  every  description  met  its  reward. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  the  fields  were  loaded  with  maize  and 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Trade  and  barter  sprang 
up  among  the  citizens,  amusements  followed, 
schools  were  opened  for  teaching  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  education,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  seminary  of  higher  learning,  which 
eventually  grew  into  Transylvania  University. 
Merchandise,  which  hitherto  had  been  brought 
hundreds  of  miles  on  pack-horses,  was  transport- 
ed from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt  in  wagons, 
and  thence  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  ;  and  small  retail  stores  were 
established  in  the  rising  towns.     Companies  of 
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land  speculators  were  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  eastern  cities,  which  poured 
their  accumulations  of  paper  currency  on  Vir- 
ginia for  land  warrants,  and  had  their  agents 
in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
lands. 

In  reference  to  the  changes  that  rapidly  took 
place  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of 
living,  as  population  and  improvements  in  do- 
mestic economy  advanced,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  look  to  the  state  of  things  during  the 
period  of  Indian  hostilities.  It  is  no  reproach, 
or  disparagement,  to  the  first  settlers  of  a  new 
country  to  say,  that  they  were  inured  to  dan- 
ger, to  labor,  and  to  rough  living.  Such  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  of  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe, 
in  its  early  history.  A  large  majority  of  the 
emigrants  to  Kentucky  were  from  frontier  set- 
tlements in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
states,  and,  by  early  habits,  were  well  fitted  to 
be  pioneers  in  the  wilderness.  Few  others 
could  have  encountered  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, or  sustained  the  hardships,  of  planting 
the  standard  of  civilization  in  the  wilds  of  the 
west.  The  duties  of  the  household  were  dis- 
charged by  the  females,  who  attended  the  dai- 
ry, performed  the  culinary  operations,  spun, 
wove,  and  made  up  the  clothing  for  the  whole 
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family,  carried  the  water  from  the  spring,  and 
did  much  other  laborious  service,  from  which 
the  sex  in  a  more  advanced  condition  of  so- 
ciety is  happily  exempted.  The  building  of 
forts  and  cabins,  clearing  of  land,  hunting  game 
in  the  woods,  defending  the  stations  from  In- 
dian assaults,  and  planting,  cultivating,  and 
gathering  the  crops,  were  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness of  the  men ;  though  the  other  sex  not 
unfrequently  furnished  aid  in  the  farmer's  fields. 
During  a  siege,  it  was  not  unusual  for  females 
to  mould  and  prepare  bullets,  and  even  load 
the  rifles  for  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  fathers. 
For  clothing,  deer-skins  were  extensively 
used  for  hunting-shirts,  pantaloons,  leggins, 
moccasons,  and  handkerchiefs ;  and  the  skin 
of  the  wolf,  or  fox,  was  frequently  the  cover- 
ing for  the  head.  Strips  of  buffalo-hide  were 
used  for  ropes,  and  the  dressed  skins  of  the 
buffalo,  bear,  and  elk  furnished  the  principal 
covering  for  the  beds  at  night.  Wooden  ves- 
sels, either  dug  out  or  coopered,  were  in  com- 
mon use  for  the  table.  A  gourd  formed  the 
drinking  cup.  Every  hunter  carried  his  knife, 
while  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  one  or  two  between  them.  If  a  family 
chanced  to  have  a  few  pewter  dishes  and 
spoons,  knives  and  forks,  tin  cups  and  platters, 
this  was  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.     Corn 
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was  beaten  into  meal  in  a  hominy  mortar, 
or  ground  in  a  hand-mill,  of  a  construction 
similar  to  one  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  in 
ancient  times. 

Cabin  is  the  name,  throughout  the  west,  for 
a  plain,  rough  log  house,  constructed  in  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  form.  Nails  and  glass 
were  unknown  in  buildings  in  the  early  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky.  Split  slabs  of  timber, 
rough  hewn,  made  the  floor,  and  clapboards 
split  from  logs  formed  the  covering  of  the  roof. 
The  table  was  constructed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. Stools  and  blocks  supplied  the  place  of 
chairs  ;  and  sticks  inserted  in  the  logs  of  the 
house,  and  supported  by  a  corner  post,  or  fork, 
constituted  the  bedstead.  Other  furniture  and 
utensils  were  of  like  description.  The  food, 
in  general,  was  of  the  most  nutritious  kind, 
and  was  had  in  great  profusion.  Milk,  butter, 
*  and  meat  of  various  kinds,  especially  that  of 
buffaloes,  bears,  and  venison,  was  within  the 
reach  of  every  family.  During  the  first  few 
years,  and  under  the  pressure  of  Indian  alarms, 
but  little  maize  and  other  grain  could  be  raised  ; 
but,  when  peace  came,  plenty  smiled,  and  the 
phrase,  "  children  crying  for  bread,"  used  as  a 
figure  of  speech  in  other  countries,  lost  its 
meaning  in  the  west.  The  meal  of  maize, 
prepared  in  many  different  forms,  and  the  fin- 
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est  of  wheat,  constituted  the  bread  of  every 
family. 

The  two  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
Kentuckians,  formed  in  these  early  times,  and 
still  marking  the  population,  and  which,  indeed, 
have  spread  over  the  new  states  of  the  west- 
ern valley,  are  generous  hospitality  and  social 
equality. 

"  Hospitality  and  kindness  are  among  the 
virtues  of  the  first  settlers.  Exposed  to  com- 
mon dangers  and  toils,  they  become  united  by 
the  closest  ties  of  social  intercourse.  Accus- 
tomed to  arm  in  each  other's  defence,  to  aid  in 
each  other's  labor,  to  assist  in  the  affectionate 
duty  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  the  mournful 
office  of  burying  the  dead,  the  best  affections 
of  the  heart  are  kept  in  constant  exercise  ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  in  our  coun- 
try who  obey  the  calls  of  friendship,  or  the 
claims  of  benevolence,  with  such  cheerful 
promptness,  or  with  so  liberal  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  convenience. 

"  We  read  of  marvellous  stories  of  the  fe- 
rocity of  western  men.  The  name  of  Ken- 
tuckian  is  continually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  fighting,  dirking,  and  gouging.  The  people 
of  whom  Ave  are  now  writing,  do  not  deserve 
this  character.  They  live  together  in  great 
harmony,  with   little   contention,  and    less  liti- 
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gation.  The  backwoodsmen  are  a  generous 
and  a  placable  race.  They  are  bold  and  im- 
petuous; and  when  differences  do  arise  among 
them,  they  are  more  apt  to  give  vent  to  their 
resentment  at  once,  than  to  brood  over  their 
wrongs,  or  to  seek  legal  redress.  But  this  con- 
duct is  productive  of  harmony ;  for  men  are 
always  more  guarded  in  their  deportment  to 
each  other,  and  more  cautious  of  giving  offence, 
when  they  know  that  the  insult  will  be  quickly 
felt,  and  instantly  resented,  than  when  the 
consequences  of  an  offensive  action  are  doubt- 
ful, and  the  retaliation  distant.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  were 
quarrelsome  or  cruel ;  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  same  race,  at  a  later  period,  has 
led  the  Avriter  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are 
a  humane  people  ;  bold  and  daring  when  op- 
posed to  an  enemy,  but  amiable  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  and  with  strangers, 
and  habitually  inclined  to  peace."  # 

The  various  tales  told  of  the  prejudices  of 
Colonel  Boone  against  civilization  and  social 
enjoyments  are  fictitious.  He  was  not  anti- 
social in  his  feelings  and  sympathies.  He  loved 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  he  loved  his  children  :  he 


*  Hall's  Sketches  of  History,  Life,  and  Manners   in  the 
West,  Vol.  II.  p.  70. 
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sympathized  with  suffering  and  oppressed  hu- 
manity ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
provided  they  were  honest,  industrious,  and  vir- 
tuous. The  indolent  and  vicious  he  abhorred 
and  despised.  Yet,  unquestionably,  he  delight- 
ed in  rural  frontier  life.  Hunting  was  a  ruling 
passion.  As  soon  as  the  frosts  had  killed  the 
undergrowth,  and  the  leaves  of  autumn  had  fal- 
len, and  the  weather  had  become  rainy,  with 
an  occasional  light  snow,  Boone  began  to  feel 
uneasy  at  home.  The  passion  for  hunting  be- 
came excited.  Every  thing  was  unpleasant. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  bed  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife  not  the  most  desirable  com- 
panion. The  chase  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  hunter  by  day,  and  his  dreams  by  night. 

The  late  Reverend  Joseph  Doddridge  has 
given  an  exact  and  graphic  portraiture  of  the 
feelings  of  the  backwoods  hunter.  "  I  have 
often  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning  at 
this  season,  walk  hastily  out,  and  look  anxiously 
to  the  woods,  and  snuff  the  autumnal  winds 
with  the  highest  rapture ;  then  return  into  the 
house,  and  cast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  at 
the  rifle,  which  was  always  suspended  to  a 
joist  by  a  couple  of  buck's  horns,  or  little  forks. 
The  hunting  dog,  understanding  the  intentions 
of  his  master,  would  wag  his  tail,  and,  by  every 
blandishment  in  his  power,   express    his   readi- 
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ness  to  accompany  him  to  the  woods.  A  day 
was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  of  the  little 
cavalcade  to  the  camping  place.  Two  or  three 
horses,  furnished  with  pack-saddles,  were  load- 
ed with  flour,  Indian  meal,  blankets,  and  every 
thing  else  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  hunter,"* 
Hunting  is  not  merely  a  ramble  through  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  which  there  is 
no  task  imposed  on  the  intellect.  The  expe- 
rienced hunter,  before  he  leaves  his  camp  in 
the  morning,  learns,  by  habits  of  observation, 
to  judge  accurately,  and  almost  with  prescience, 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  day,  the 
course  and  changes  of  the  wind,  and  in  what 
situation  he  may  expect  to  find  game,  wheth- 
er in  the  low  grounds  near  watercourses,  the 
close  thicket,  or  open  forest,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills,  or  on  their  summits.  This  is  spe- 
cially necessary  in  hunting  deer ;  for  their  hab- 
its are  affected  by  the  weather.  In  cold,  blus- 
tering storms,  and  high  winds,  they  always 
seek  the  most  sheltered  thickets,  the  river  bot- 
toms, or  the  leeward  sides  of  the  hills.  If  it 
rains  without  much  wind,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  mild,  they  are  found  in 
the    open  woods    and    on  the    highest  ground. 

*  Doddridge's  Notes  on  the  Settlement  and  Indian   Wars 
of  the  Western  Parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  p.  124. 
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The  habits  of  animals  are  various,  and  the 
successful  hunter  must  be  a  practical  zoologist, 
well  versed  in  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the 
animal  he  seeks.  In  every  situation,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  know  the  course  of  the 
wind,  that  he  may  be  on  the  leeward  side  of 
his  game,  however  slight,  and,  to  inexperienced 
persons,  insensible  may  be  the  motion  of  the 
air.  All  wild  animals,  but  especially  deer,  scent 
the  hunter,  if  he  be  on  the  windward  side. 
The  course  of  the  wind,  when  it  is  calm,  is 
ascertained  by  the  hunter  by  putting  his  fin- 
ger in  his  mouth  until  it  becomes  warm,  and 
then  holding  it  in  the  air  above  his  head.  The 
side  that  first  feels  the  sensation  of  cold  de- 
notes the  point  from  whence  the  wind  comes. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  know 
the  cardinal  points  in  a  cloudy  day,  which  he 
learns  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  signs. 
On  an  aged  tree,  the  bark  and  moss  are  rough- 
er and  thicker  on  the  north,  than  on  the  south 
side.  The  business  of  hunting  must  be  man- 
aged by  artifice.  The  hunter  is  continually 
watchful  and  active  "  to  gain  the  wind "  of 
the  game  he  is  pursuing.  Not  unfrequently 
some  cunning  old  buck,  by  his  superior  tact 
and  watchfulness,  will  elude  the  hunter's  skill, 
and  give  his  companions  timely  notice  of  dan- 
ger.    The  sagacity  of  the  animal  and  that  of 
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the  hunter  are  pitted  against  each  other ;  and 
no  small  efforts  are  made  by  each  party  to 
gain  the  point,  the  one  to  save  his  life,  and 
the  other  to  take  it. 

The  camp  of  the  hunter  is  open  in  front, 
where  the  fire  is  kindled.  The  back  part  is 
frequently  a  large  log,  or  fallen  tree.  The 
sides  are  constructed  of  poles,  sustained  by 
stakes  or  posts  set  upright,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  leaves  and  moss.  The  covering, 
or  roof,  which  slopes  back,  is  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  or  split  clapboards.  Occasionally,  the 
skins  of  animals  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Leaves  and  grass,  with  one  or  two  blankets, 
furnish  lodging  for  the  night.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral men  occupy  the  camp  in  company ;  but  in 
the  daytime  each  one  moves  in  a  separate  di- 
rection. Frequently  two  men  are  in  partner- 
ship. Sometimes  a  hunter  takes  a  boy  with 
him  to  keep  the  camp.  Some  persons,  as 
Boone  often  did,  camp  and  hunt  alone.  The 
night  is  the  only  time  for  social  enjoyment  in 
a  company  of  hunters,  except  when  preparing 
their  skins  and  peltry  at  the  camp. 

Old  hunters  seldom  eat  more  than  one  regu- 
lar meal  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
after  night,  when  the  party  have  returned  to 
camp,  and  kindled  up  the  fire.  The  choicest 
bits  of  venison,  or  other  meat,  are  selected,  and 
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the  slices  placed  on  sharpened  sticks  and  set 
perpendicularly  before  the  fire,  when  eating  and 
conversation  usually  continue  for  some  hours. 
The  adventures  of  the  day  furnish  materials 
for  social  intercourse  at  night.  The  number 
and  circumstances  of  the  game,  the  "  signs  " 
discovered,  the  character  of  the  country  which 
has  been  traversed,  the  curiosities  seen,  the  in- 
cidents of  success  or  failure,  are  subjects  of 
conversation.  The  Indians,  though  taciturn 
when  in  the  company  of  white  people,  or  when 
engaged  in  business,  are  loquacious  at  their 
hunting  camps  at  night. 

Trapping  for  beaver  and  other  animals,  that 
inhabit  watercourses,  has  its  peculiarities,  and 
is  managed  differently  from  ordinary  hunting. 
The  trapper  selects  his  watercourse,  makes  his 
camp,  and  hunts  deer  and  other  animals  for 
provisions,  of  which  he  lays  in  a  store  for  the 
season,  that  the  noise  of  his  gun  and  the  smell 
of  powder  may  not  alarm  the  animals  he  pur- 
poses to  decoy  to  his  traps.  Skill,  experience, 
and  sagacity  are  all  necessary  qualifications  in 
the  trapper.  In  decoying  and  deceiving  ani- 
mals, all  his  resources  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion, amongst  which  is  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  animals  of 
which  he  is  in  pursuit. 

Buffalo  hunting,  on  the  prairies  of  the  west, 
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differs  from  the  method  pursued  by  Boone  and 
others  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky.  It  is  ani- 
mating sport  on  horseback,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  so  many  recent  writers,  as  not  to 
demand  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

Bee  hunting  has  also  its  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  requires  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  that  useful  insect.  We  have  heard 
illiterate  men,  who  had  never  read  an  author 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  honey-bee,  give 
as  accurate  and  particular  an  account  of  its 
peculiarities  and  habits,  as  the  scientific  natu- 
ralist could  have  done. 

Hunting  in  new  settlements,  and  where  game 
is  plenty,  is  a  profitable  employment.  Many 
persons,  who  are  now  affluent  and  thrifty  farm- 
ers, enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  obtained  the  means  of 
purchasing  their  lands,  and  providing  for  their 
families,  in  former  days,  from  the  avails  of  the 
chase. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Troubles  with  the  Indians  renewed.  —  Litigation 
about  Land  Titles.  —  Colonel  Boone  loses  his 
Land.  —  Removes  from  Kentucky  to  Kenhawa. 

—  Resolves  on  a  Removal  to  the  "  Far   West." 

—  Arrives  in  Upper  Louisiana  with  his  Fam- 
ily.—  Receives  Encouragement  from  the  Span- 
ish Authorities.  —  Appointed  Commandant.  — 
Colonial  Government  of  Upper  Louisiana.  — 
Character  of  the  Population. 

That  part  of  Kentucky,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Licking  River,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Indian  country,  remained  unsettled. 
Surveys  had  been  suspended,  and  after  several 
years  resumed.  Simon  Kenton,  who  had  be- 
gun a  settlement  here  in  1775,  again  returned 
and  pitched  his  cabin  near  the  present  site  of 
Washington,  a  few  miles  from  Limestone,  as 
Maysville  was  then  called.  This  enterprise 
prepared  the  way  for  other  settlements.  Ap- 
prehensions of  an  invasion  from  the  Cherokee 
Indians  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  district, 
in  the  autumn  of  1784,  induced  Colonel  Logan 
to  call  a  public  meeting  at  Danville,  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  district.  This  assembly  found 
that  no  legal  authority  existed  in  the  district  to 
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call  out  the  militia  in  case  of  an  invasion ;  that 
there  were  no  arms  or  ammunition,  except  such 
as  were  private  property ;  and  that  adequate  and 
timely  protection,  by  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles, 
could  not  be  afforded. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  of  the  people 
was  a  communication  addressed  to  the  militia 
companies,  requesting  each  to  elect  one  rep- 
resentative for  a  political  convention.  The 
measure  was  approved,  and  the  representatives 
assembled  at  Danville,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  deliberations  of  the  body  were  con- 
ducted with  decorum,  and  the  proceedings 
were  regulated  by  parliamentary  rules.  There 
was  a  general  opinion  favorable  to  the  organi- 
zation of  an  independent  state.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  people,  and  authority  was 
given  for  electing  members  to  another  conven- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1785.  This  convention 
met,  accordingly,  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
proposing  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  grant  the  district  of  Kentucky  the 
legal  right  to  form  a  separate  state  government. 
Several  conventions  were  subsequently  held  to 
promote  this  measure,  and  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  district. 

In  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  enacted 
the  preliminary  provisions  for  the  separation  of 
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Kentucky  as  an  independent  state,  provided 
Congress  would  receive  it  into  the  Union.  The 
measure  was  not  consummated  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1792,  Kentucky  came  into  the 
Federal  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Previously  to  this  event,  Indian  hostilities 
had  been  renewed  in  the  northwest,  and  depre- 
dations were  committed  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky ;  families  were  murdered, 
and  scalps  taken.  Nor  was  peace  restored 
until  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  after  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Indians  by  General  Wayne. 

As  courts  of  justice  were  established,  litiga- 
tion in  regard  to  land  titles  increased,  until  it 
was  carried  to  a  distressing  extent.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  for  the 
sale  of  lands  in  Kentucky,  and  the  defective 
forms  of  entry.  A  wide  field  of  speculation 
was  opened,  and  Colonel  Boone,  with  hundreds 
of  others,  lost  his  lands  from  defective  titles. 
His  antipathy  to  the  technical  forms  of  law 
was  great.  He  loved  simple  justice,  was  rigid- 
ly honest  in  all  his  engagements,  and  thought 
that  all  others,  including  the  state,  should  act 
towards  him  on  the  same  principles  of  natural 
equity.  The  law  that  prescribed  the  manner 
of  entering  lands  was  vague  and  defective,  and 
its   administration    by   the    commissioners   was 
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still  more  so.  Boone,  and  many  other  deserv- 
ing persons,  who  had  made  their  locations,  and 
in  some  instances  valuable  improvements,  lost 
their  property  in  suits  at  law.  The  old  hunt- 
er employed  counsel,  attended  the  courts  from 
term  to  term,  and  listened  to  the  quibbles 
of  the  lawyers;  but,  on  account  of  imperfect 
entries  and  legal  flaws,  he  was  ejected  from 
the  land  he  had  defended  so  resolutely  in  the 
perilous  times  of  savage  invasion.  After  the 
vigor  of  life  was  spent,  he  found  himself  not 
the  legal  owner  or  possessor  of  a  single  acre 
of  the  vast  and  rich  country  he  had  so  fully 
explored.  His  beautiful  farm  near  Boonesbor- 
ough,  and  several  other  tracts,  were  wrested 
from  him  by  the  forms  of  law.  His  recorded 
descriptions  of  location  and  boundary  were  de- 
fective, and  shrewd  speculators  had  the  adroit- 
ness to  secure  legal  titles  by  more  accurate 
and  better  defined  entries. 

No  wonder,  that,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
entertained  strong  prejudices  against  all  legal 
adjudications,  which  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  He  felt  ag- 
grieved at  the  treatment  he  had  received  by 
the  operation  of  the  land  laws ;  and  no  one 
could  convince  him,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
cunning  and  contrivance  of  the  lawyers  and 
land   speculators.      With    these   impressions   he 
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resolved  to  leave  Kentucky,  abjure  all  its  inter- 
ests and  privileges,  and  seek  a  new  home  in 
the  wilderness. 

In  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1812,  he  says,  "  Unacquainted  with 
the  niceties  of  the  law,  the  few  lands  I  was 
enabled  to  locate  were,  through  my  ignorance, 
generally  swallowed  up  by  better  claims." 

Leaving  Kentucky,  he  removed  to  the  Ken- 
hawa  in  Virginia,  and  settled  on  that  river,  not 
far  from  Point  Pleasant.  Here  he  resided  for 
a  time,  cultivating  a  farm,  raising  stock,  and, 
at  the  proper  season,  following  his  favorite  em- 
ployment of  hunting.  The  note  appended  to 
the  early  part  of  this  memoir  mentions  his 
visit,  in  1790,  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
the  period  of  his  settlement  on  the  Kenhawa.* 

It  was  during  his  residence  there,  in  1794, 
that  he  met  with  some  persons,  who  had  been 
on  a  hunting  expedition  to  Upper  Louisiana, 
and  who    gave  a   glowing    description    of  the 


*  The  following  extract  from  the  United  States  Gazette 
of  the  27th  of  April  1793,  shows  that  the  Indians  were 
troublesome  in  that  quarter,  though  the  report  that  "  Colonel 
Boone  was  killed  or  taken,"  was  of  course  an  error.  "  The 
Indians  have  made  incursions  into  Kenhawa  county,  taken 
two  negroes  belonging  to  William  Morris,  and  Colonel 
Boone  ahd  another  person  were  killed  or  taken," 
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fine  country  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River. 
His  oldest  son,  then  living,  had  migrated  to 
that  country. 

The  vast  prairies,  the  herds  of  buffaloes,  the 
bears,  deer,  and  other  game  of  that  remote  re- 
gion, fired  his  imagination,  aroused  the  feelings 
of  the  old  hunter,  and  produced  a  resolution 
to  remove  thither.  He  also  learned,  that  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  were  simple, 
their  laws  few  and  promptly  administered,  with- 
out the  chicanery  and  technicalities  of  lawyers. 
Accordingly,  in  1795,  he  gathered  up  such  arti- 
cles as  were  convenient  to  carry,  and,  with  his 
trusty  rifle,  his  family  and  chattels  on  pack- 
horses,  driving  his  stock  of  cattle,  he  made  his 
way  to  this  land  of  promise.  His  fourth  son, 
Jesse,  was  left  in  the  Kenhawa  Valley,  where 
he  had  married ;  but  he  followed  his  father  to 
the  "  far  west "  a  few  years  later. 

At  that  period,  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  country  of  his  retreat  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  His  fame  had  reached  this 
remote  region  before  him,  and  he  received  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  resided  at  St. 
Louis,  "assurance  that  ample  portions  of  land 
should  be  given  to  him  and  his  family."  His 
first  residence  was  in  the  Femme  Osage  set- 
tlement, in  the  District  of  St.  Charles,  about 
forty-five  miles  west  of   St.  Louis.      Here   he 
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remained  with  his  son  Daniel  M.  Boone  until 
1804,  when  he  removed  to  the  residence  of  his 
youngest  son,  Nathan  Boone,  with  whom  he 
continued  till  about  1810,  when  he  went  to 
reside  with  his  son-in-law,  Flanders  Callaway. 
A  commission  from  Don  Charles  D.  Delassus, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  dated  July  11th,  1800, 
appointing  him  commandant  of  the  Femme 
Osage  District,  was  tendered  and  accepted.  He 
retained  this  command,  which  included  both 
civil  and  military  power ;  and  he  continued  to 
discharge  its  duties  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  until  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  the  United 
States.  The  simple  manners  of  the  frontier 
people  of  Missouri  exactly  suited  the  peculiar 
habits  and  temper  of  Colonel  Boone. 

Louisiana  was  discovered,  settled,  and  held 
in  possession  by  the  French  until  1762,  when, 
by  a  secret  treaty,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  This  treaty  not  being  pub- 
lished, its  stipulations  were  unknown  to  the 
governments  of  Europe,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Under  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments,  the  settlers  held  their 
lands  by  allodial  tenures.  Titles  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  crown,  and  those  sanctioned 
by  the  proper  authority  at  New  Orleans,  were 
deemed  complete.    Those  derived  from  the  con- 
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cessions  of  the  lieutenant-governors,  or  the 
commandants,  were  held  incomplete,  until  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  representative  of  the 
crown.  In  Upper  Louisiana  the  proprietor  was 
obliged  to  clear  a  portion  of  the  land  and 
build  a  house  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or 
his  claim  was  forfeited,  and  liable  to  revert 
to  the  domain. # 

The  Livre  Terrien,  or  land  book,  was  pro- 
vided under  the  administration  of  M.  de  St. 
Ange,  in  which  grants  of  land  were  not  only 
recorded,  but  originally  written  ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  entry  in  this  book  constituted  the  evidence 
of  title  in  the  hands  of  the  grantee. 

Spain,  on  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
which  was  not  consummated  until  1769, 
changed  the  French  colonial  jurisprudence  in 
most  particulars,  but  retained  the  principle  of 
allodium  in  the  grants  of  lands. 

Ten  thousand  arpents  f  of  choice  lands  were 
marked  out  and  given  to  Colonel  Boone,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  official  services ;  but,  being 
Syndic,  the  title  could  not  be  completed  with- 
out application  to  the  immediate  representative 
of  the  crown  at  New  Orleans.     His  actual  res- 


*  Stoddard's  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  p.  243. 

t  An  arpent  of  land  is  85-100ths  of  an  English  acre. 
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idence  on  the  land,  which  the  Spanish  law 
required  to  complete  the  title,  the  Commandant 
at  St.  Louis  promised  to  dispense  with,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  official  duties  requiring  his 
residence  elsewhere.  But  he  neglected  to  ob- 
tain the  confirmation  of  his  grant  by  applica- 
tion to  New  Orleans  ;  and  when  the  country 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  unconfirmed  claims,  they  were  compelled 
by  their  instructions  to  reject  the  application 
of  Colonel  Boone,  for  the  want  of  legal  for- 
malities. 

The  colonial  officers  of  Upper  Louisiana 
were  invested  with  civil  and  military  powers. 
By  those,  who  were  unacquainted  with  its  char- 
acter, the  administration  of  the  laws  seemed 
arbitrary  ;  but  the  Spanish  colonial  code  con- 
tained a  complete  system  of  wise  and  unex- 
ceptionable rales,  calculated  to  insure  justice 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. *  It 
was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
code. 

A  large  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
District  of  St.  Charles  were  Americans,  as  em- 
igrants from  the  United  States  were  denom- 
inated.   The  French  population,  most  of  whom 

*  Stoddard's  Sketclies,  p.  270. 
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were  natives  or  Canadians,  inhabited  the  vil- 
lages of  St.  Charles  and  Portage  de  Sioux. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  Illinois  country  to 
the  British  government,  which  was  consum- 
mated in  1769,  many  of  the  French  inhabitants 
left  the  country,  and  passed  across  the  Missis- 
sippi into  Upper  Louisiana.  St.  Charles,  called 
at  that  time  Petite  Cote,  was  founded  in  1780. 
The  leaders  in  all  the  French  colonies  on  the 
Mississippi  were  gentlemen  of  education  and 
talents  ;  while  the  large  majority  were  peacea- 
ble and  illiterate  pay  sans,  who  possessed  little 
property  and  less  enterprise.  They  were  a 
contented  race,  unambitious,  ignorant  of  the 
prolific  resources  of  the  country,  and  destitute 
of  the  least  perception  of  its  future  destiny. 
They  never  troubled  themselves  with  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  never  indulged  in  schemes 
of  aggrandizement,  nor  showed  the  least  incli- 
nation for  political  domination.  They  were  a 
frank,  open-hearted,  unsuspecting,  joyous  people, 
careless  of  the  acquisition  of  property. 

"  Finding  themselves  in  a  fruitful  country, 
abounding  in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  could  be  procured  with  little  labor,  where 
no  restraints  were  imposed  by  government,  and 
neither  tribute  nor  personal  service  was  exacted, 
they  were  content  to  live  in  unambitious  peace 
and  comfortable  poverty.     They  took  possession 
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of  so  much  of  the  vacant  land  around  them 
as  they  were  disposed  to  till,  and  no  more. 
Their  agriculture  was  rude  ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  some  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and 
modes  of  cultivation,  brought  from  France  a 
century  ago,  remain  unchanged  by  the  6  march 
of  mind,'  or  the  hand  of  innovation.  Their 
houses  were  comfortable,  and  they  reared 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  evincing,  in  this  respect,  an 
attention  to  comfort  and  luxury,  which  has  not 
been  practised  among  the  English  or  American 
first  settlers  ;  but  in  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  all  the  essentials  of  industry,  they 
were  indolent  and  improvident,  rearing  only 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  living  from 
generation  to  generation  without  change  or 
improvement."  * 

The  American  settlers,  in  general,  were  of 
the  class  that  had  been  the  associates  of  Boone 
in  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  Many  had 
come  from  those  states,  drawn  by  his  example 
and  influence.  Their  character  and  habits  have 
been  described  already.  A  small  number  had 
fled  from  their  country  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  crime,  or  improvidence.  But  a  very 
large  majority  were  peaceable,  industrious,  mor- 
al,   and  well  disposed   persons,   who,    from  va- 

*  Hall's  Sketches,  Vol.  I.  p.  180. 
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rious  motives  had  crossed  the  "  Great  Water  ;  "  * 
some  from  the  love  of  adventure  ;  some  from 
that  spirit  of  restlessness,  which  "belongs  to  a 
class  of  frontier  emigrants ;  but  a  much  larger 
number  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  large 
donations  of  land,  which  the  government  gave 
to  each  settler  at  the  trifling  expense  of  sur- 
veying and  recording.  A  very  general  impres- 
sion existed  amongst  the  American  emigrants, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  country  would  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  Colonel  Boone 
declared  that  he  would  never  have  settled  in 
the  country,  had  he  not  firmly  believed  it  would 
become  a  portion  of  the  American  republic,  f 

Probably  the  efforts  in  Kentucky,  for  several 
years,  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi gave  rise  to  this  opinion.     And  yet  these 

#  This  is  the  aboriginal  meaning  of  the  name  Mississippi. 

f  The  writer  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  many 
of  these  settlers,  and  knows  their  views,  feelings,  and  ob- 
jects in  expatriating  themselves  for  a  period.  No  greater 
mistake  is  made  than  in  supposing  that  the  class  of  emi- 
grants, who  have  advanced  westward,  and  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  American  government  and  laws,  are  in- 
dolent and  vicious.  Some  are  of  this  description,  as  may 
be  found  in  all  communities  ;  but  the  mass  are  virtuous,  kind, 
hospitable,  and  ardently  attached  to  the  free  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  From  1794  to  1803,  emigration  to  Upper 
Louisiana,  as  Missouri  was  then  called,  was  constant  until 
several  thousand  persons  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote 
region. 
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settlers  in  the  Spanish  country  were  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  made  no  movements  towards 
revolution.  They  entertained  the  impression, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
obtain  the  country  by  negotiation.  This  im- 
pression existed  several  years  before  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  was  doubtless  known 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Upper  Louisiana  to  encourage  emigration 
from  the  United  States.  The  distance  of  this 
province  from  New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  was  a  thousand  miles ;  and  in- 
tervening were  a  wilderness  and  a  river  diffi- 
cult to  navigate.  Fears  were  entertained  of  an 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  British  and  In- 
dians from  Canada.  The  American  people  were 
regarded  as  the  natural  adversaries  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  read- 
ily protect  the  country.    - 

In  1780,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
British  commander,  at  Mackinac,  to  attack  St. 
Louis,  as  a  retaliation  for  the  part  the  King  of 
Spain  had  taken  in  favor  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Fifteen  hundred  In- 
dians, including  a  small  party  of  British  sol- 
diers, made  up  the  invading  force,  which  came 
down  the  Mississippi.     History  records,  that  up- 
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wards  of  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  about  thirty  taken  prisoners.  At  this  crisis, 
General  George  R.  Clark,  who  was  at  Kaskas- 
kia  with  several  hundred  men,  including  the 
Illinois  militia,  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  British  took  the  alarm,  raised 
the  siege,  and  retired  ;  and  the  Indians,  declar- 
ing that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions  against 
the  Spanish  government,  but  had  been  deceived 
by  the  British,  soon  dispersed  to  their  villages. 
This  event  caused  the  Spanish  authorities,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  policy,  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion from  the  American  side.  Advantageous 
prospects  were  held  out,  and  pains  taken  to  dis- 
seminate them  through  the  western  settlements. 
At  the  transfer  of  the  government  in  1804, 
more  than  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  the 
upper  province  were  English-Americans.* 

The  people  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  congenial  to  the  habits  and  tem- 
per of  Boone,  and  he  soon  felt  himself  at  home 
in  this  remote  region. 

Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  the  established  religion  of 
the  province,  and  no  other  Christian  sect  was 
tolerated  by  the  laws.  Each  emigrant  was  re- 
quired to  be  un  bon  Catholique,  as  the  French 

*  Stoddard's  Sketches,  p.  225. 
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expressed  it ;  yet,  by  the  connivance  of  the  com- 
mandants of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  pious  fiction  in  the  examination  of  the 
Americans,  toleration  in  fact  existed.  The 
manner  of  examining  those  who  applied  for 
the  rights  of  settlement,  was,  to  ask  a  few 
vague  and  general  questions,  which  persons  of 
almost  any  Christian  sect  could  freely  answer  : 
such  as,  "  Do  you  believe  in  Almighty  God  ?  in 
the  Holy  Trinity  ?  in  the  true  apostolic  church  ? 
in  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  ?  in  the  holy  Evan- 
gelists ?  and  the  like.  An  affirmative  answer 
being  given  to  these  and  sundry  other  questions 
of  a  general  nature,  the  declaration,  "  Un  bon 
Catholique"  would  close  the  ceremony,  and  con- 
firm the  privilege  of  an  adopted  citizen. 

Many  Protestant  families,  communicants  in 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other 
churches,  settled  in  the  province,  and  remained 
undisturbed  in  their  religious  principles.  Prot- 
estant itinerant  clergymen  passed  over  from  Il- 
linois, and  preached  in  the  log  cabins  of  the 
settlers  unmolested,  though  they  were  occa- 
sionally threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the 
calabozo  at  St.  Louis.  Yet  these  threats  were 
never  executed.* 


#  The  late  Reverend  John  Clark,  a  devoutly  pious,  but 
rather  eccentric  preacher,  whose  residence  was  in  Illinois, 
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The  Catholic  priests  in  Upper  Louisiana  re- 
ceived their  salaries  from  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  not  from  tithes  of  the  people.  No  tithes 
were  ever  levied  or  claimed  in  Louisiana, 
either  under  the  French  or  Spanish  govern- 
ments ;  and  the  people  were  exempted  from 
many  other  burdens  imposed  on  other  colonies. 
There  were  three  curates  and  one  vicar,  with 
a  few  missionaries,  who  resided  in  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, with  salaries  rating  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Burial  and  marriage  fees,  and  other  perquisites, 
added  to  their  salaries,  made  a  liberal  support. 
Hence  no  burdens  were  imposed  on  the  Prot- 
estant emigrants  in  support  of  the  religion  of 
the  province. 

made  monthly  excursions  to  the  Spanish  territory,  and 
preached  in  the  houses  of  these  religious  emigrants.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  amongst  whom 
was  M.  Trudeau,  a  French  gentleman,  and  the  Commandant 
of  St.  Louis.  M.  Trudeau  would  delay  till  he  knew  Mr. 
Clark's  tour  for  that  occasion  was  nearly  finished,  and  then 
send  a  threatening  message,  that  if  Monsieur  Clark  did  not 
leave  the  Spanish  country  in  three  days,  he  would  put  him  in 
prison.  This  was  repeated  so  often,  as  to  furnish  a  pleas- 
ant joke  with  the  preacher  and  his  friends. 

During  these  times,  Mr.  Abraham  Musick,  who  was  a 
Baptist,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Commandant,  and  who 
likewise  knew  his  religious  principles,  presented  a  petition 
for  leave  to  hold  meetings  at  his  house,  and  for  permission 
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As  in  most  Catholic  countries,  the  Sabbath 
was  a  day  of  hilarity  and  rejoicing.  The 
Catholic  population,  being  chiefly  French,  at- 
tended mass  in  the  morning,  with  much  regu- 
larity and  devotion,  and  in  the  afternoon  as- 
sembled in  parties  at  private  houses  for  social 
and  merry  intercourse.  Cards,  billiards,  dances, 
and  various  sports,  made  up  the  pastime.  The 
French  population  were  not  intemperate  in 
eating  or  drinking  on  such  occasions.  The 
wealthier  classes  used,  moderately,  light  red 
wines,  especially  claret ;  the  poorer  classes,  in 
convivial  parties,  drank  tafia,  and  a  liquor  called 
noyau,  but  very  rarely  to  inebriation.  The 
writer  has  often  heard  the  old  French  settlers 
deplore  the  change  of  government,  and  the  in- 

for  Mr.  Clark  to  preach  there.  The  Commandant,  inclined 
to  favor  the  American  settlers  secretly,  yet  compelled  to 
reject  all  such  petitions  officially,  replied  promptly  that  such 
a  petition  could  not  be  granted.  It  was  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  "  I  mean,"  said  the  accommodating 
officer,  "  you  must  not  put  a  bell  on  your  house,  and  call  it  a 
church,  nor  suffer  any  person  to  christen  your  children  but 
the  parish  priest.  But  if  any  of  your  friends  choose  to  meet 
at  your  house,  sing,  pray,  and  talk  about  religion,  you  will 
not  be  molested,  provided  you  continue,  as  I  suppose  you 
are,  un  bon  Catholique."  He  well  knew,  that,  as  Baptists, 
they  could  dispense  with  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  and  that 
plain,  frontier  people,  as  they  were,  could  find  the  way  to 
their  meetings,  without  the  sound  of  the  "church-going 
bell." 
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flux  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  by 
whom,  as  they  alleged,  the  vices  of  intoxica- 
tion and  fraud  were  introduced.  Theft  and 
dishonesty  were  rarely  known.  Only  two  door- 
locks  were  regarded  as  necessary  in  St.  Louis ; 
one  on  the  calabozo,  and  the  other  on  the 
Government  House. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Boone's  official  Duties.  —  Journey  to  Kentucky. 
—  Difficulties  with  Indians.  —  Transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  —  Tenacity 
of  the  old  Inhabitants  to  the  Customs  of  their 
Ancestors.  —  Claim  of  Colonel  Boone  for 
Land.  —  Petition  to  Congress  and  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  Kentucky.  —  Grant  of  one  thousand 
Arpents.  —  Death  of  Mrs.  Boone.  —  Hunting 
Excursions. 

The  office  of  syndic,  or  commandant,  held 
by  Colonel  Boone,  made  but  small  demands  on 
his  time,  and  did  not  interfere  with  his  cus- 
tomary employment  of  the  winter  months  in 
hunting     and    trapping.*      For    two    or    three 

#  The  office  of  syndic,  under  the  Spanish  government, 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  county  justice  in 
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seasons  he  was  not  successful.  Besides  the 
losses  sustained  by  his  friends  in  funds  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  which  they  generously 
relinquished,  he  left  small  debts  unpaid  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  creditors  would  have  made  no 
claims  on  him ;  yet  he  felt  unhappy  to  be  in 
debt  and  unable  to  pay,  and  he  fondly  hoped 
he  should  procure  the  means  in  his  first  win- 
ter's hunt.  At  length  he  made  a  successful 
excursion,  and  obtained  a  valuable  supply  of 
peltry,  which  he  turned  into  cash,  and  then 
visited  Kentucky.  He  had  kept  no  book  ac- 
count, and  knew  not  how  much  he  owed,  nor 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  ;  but,  in  the  honest 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  he  went  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  had  dealings,  and  paid  whatever 
was  demanded.  When  he  returned  to  his 
family  in  Upper  Louisiana,  he  had  half  a  dol- 
lar left.  To  his  family  and  a  circle  of  friends, 
who  had  called  to  see  him,  he  said,  "  Now  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to-  die.  I  am  relieved 
from  a  burden  that  has  long  oppressed  me. 
I  have  paid  all  my  debts,  and  no  one  will 
say,  when  I  am  gone,  '  Boone  was  a  dishon- 
est man.'     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  die." 

In  his  hunting  excursions,  he  occasionally 
went  alone ;  sometimes  with  a  friend,  neigh- 
some  of  the  states,  but  more  extensive,  as  it  combined  a 
portion  of  military  with  the  civil  power. 
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bor,  or  a  relative ;  and  more  frequently  with  a 
negro  boy,  to  keep  his  camp.  On  one  expe- 
dition, the  Osages  attempted  to  rob  him,  but 
met  with  such  prompt  and  determined  resist- 
ance from  Boone  and  his  negro  boy,  that  the 
party  fled  with  precipitation.  One  winter  he 
went  on  a  trapping  excursion  up  the  Grand 
River,  a  stream  that  rises  in  the  south  part 
of  Iowa,  and,  running  a  southerly  course,  en- 
ters the  Missouri  between  Carroll  and  Ray 
counties.  He  was  alone  this  season,  and  pad- 
dled his  canoe  up  the  Missouri,  and  then  up 
the  Grand  River,  until  he  found  for  his  camp 
a  retired  place  in  a  cove  among  the  bluff's. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  trapping  beaver.  His  camp  was 
erected  in  so  obscure  a  place,  that  even  an 
experienced  hunter  could  not  have  found  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  lay  in  a  winter's  sup- 
ply of  venison,  turkeys,  and  bear's  meat.  The 
Indians  of  the  northwest  had  manifested  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  and  Boone  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  Indian  tactics  to  be  surprised 
in  his  camp.  He  had  commenced  his  trap- 
ping operations,  and  each  morning  visited  his 
traps  to  secure  his  prey.  One  morning,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  discover  a  large  encamp- 
ment of  Indians  in  his  vicinity,  engaged  in 
hunting. 
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A  retreat  to  his  camp  was  the  first  move- 
ment, where  he  secreted  himself  during  the 
day.  Fortunately,  a  deep  snow  fell  that  night, 
and  securely  covered  his  traps.  He  continued 
for  twenty  days  in  his  camp,  till  the  Indians 
departed.  To  prevent  discovery,  his  method 
was  to  keep  no  fire  in  the  daytime,  lest  the 
smoke  should  reveal  his  hiding  place,  and  to 
kindle  it  and  cook  his  food  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  He  stated  to  the  writer,  that  he 
never  felt  so  much  anxiety  in  his  life  for  so 
long  a  period,  lest  they  should  discover  his 
traps  and  search  out  his  camp.  He  was  not 
discovered  by  the  Indians ;  and  when  the  snow 
melted  away  they  departed. 

On  another  occasion,  he  took  pack-horses, 
and  went  to  the  country  on  the  Osage  River, 
taking  for  a  camp-keeper  a  negro  boy  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
preparing  his  camp  and  laying  in  his  supplies 
for  the  winter,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  lay 
a  long  time  in  camp.  The  horses  were  hob- 
bled  out  on  the  range.  After  a  period  of 
stormy  weather,  there  came  a  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful day,  and  Boone  felt  able  to  walk  out. 
With  his  staff,  (for  he  was  quite  feeble,)  he  took 
the  boy  to  the  summit  of  a  small  eminence, 
and  marked  out  the  ground  in  shape  and  size 
of  a  grave,  and  then    gave   the  following   di- 
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rections.  He  instructed  the  boy,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  to  wash  and  lay  his  body  straight, 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  cleanest  blankets. 
He  was  then  to  construct  a  kind  of  shovel, 
and  with  that  instrument  and  the  hatchet  to 
dig  a  grave,  exactly  as  he  had  marked  it  out. 
He  was  then  to  drag  the  body  to  the  place, 
and  put  it  in  the  grave,  which  he  was  direct- 
ed to  cover  up,  placing  posts  at  the  head  and 
foot.  Poles  were  to  be  placed  around  and 
over  the  surface;  the  trees  to  be  marked,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  found  by  his  friends  ; 
the  horses  were  to  be  caught ;  the  blankets 
and  skins  gathered  up ;  with  some  special  in- 
structions about  the  old  rifle,  and  various  mes- 
sages to  the  family.  All  these  directions  were 
given,  as  the  boy  afterwards  declared,  with  en- 
tire calmness,  and  as  if  he  was  giving  instruc- 
tions about  ordinary  business.  He  soon  recov- 
ered, broke  up  his  camp,  and  returned  home- 
ward without  the  usual  spoils  of  a  winter's  hunt. 

He  rarely  hunted  two  successive  seasons  in 
the  same  range,  and  seldom  went  further  west 
than  the  present  boundary  of  Missouri. 

The  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  conducted  by  Barbe  Marbois, 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon,  then  First 
Consul  of  France,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 
and  James  Monroe  on  the  part  of  the  United 

VOL.  XIII.  12 
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States,  closed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803.  The 
Spanish  authorities  delivered  the  lower  prov- 
ince to  M.  Lanssat  early  in  the  same  year, 
and  by  him  it  was  duly  and  formally  trans- 
ferred to  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  James 
Wilkinson,  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  20th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  change  of  authority  in  Upper  Louisiana 
took  place  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1804.  The  late  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  of  the 
United  States  army,  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  constituted,  for  the  time  being,  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  commandant  of  the  prov- 
ince. As  a  temporary  arrangement,  the  Span- 
ish laws  continued  in  force  for  a  short  time, 
until  Congress  could  introduce  a  system  of 
government  congenial  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soon  afterwards,  the  laws,  courts,  cus- 
toms, and  whole  system  of  American  policy 
and  jurisprudence  spread  over  the  country. 
The  American  population  was  prepared  for 
this  change.  It  was  congenial  to  their  habits 
and  feelings,  and  they  rejoiced  in  it  as  the 
consummation  of  their  hopes  and  wishes.  Not 
so  the  French,  and  the  few  Spaniards  inter- 
mingled with  them.  In  every  particular,  the 
change  was  an  innovation  on  their  former  hab- 
its. The  payment  of  taxes,  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting    for  rulers  and  law-makers,  proving 
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and  recording  titles  to  their  lands,  were  bur- 
dens, which,  though  borne  with  patience  and 
submission,  were  no  less  really  such  in  their 
estimation.*  By  degrees,  however,  the  general 
character  of  the  country,  the  features  of  socie- 
ty, and  manners  of  the  people  were  changed. 
Life  and  vigor  were  diffused  into  the  body 
politic,  and  that  restless  spirit  of  speculation 
and  improvement,  so  common  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  was  introduced.  The  tide 
of  emigration  soon  swept  by  the  residence  of 
Boone  ;  and,  as  early  as  1810,  settlements  were 
formed  in  what  is  now  Central  Missouri,  called 


*  The  tenacity  with  which  the  old  inhabitants  adhered 
to  the  habits  of  their  ancestors  is  illustrated  very  forcibly 
in  an  incident,  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Caronda- 
let,  a  French  village  six  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  A  pas- 
senger landed  from  a  steamboat  that  had  run  aground  on 
a  sand-bar  opposite  the  village,  and  accosted  a  young  cit- 
izen, who  had  his  little  horse-cart  loaded  with  wood  for 
the  St.  Louis  market,  soliciting  a  passage  for  himself  and 
trunk  to  that  place.  The  owner  remarked  that  he  could 
not  take  him,  for  his  cart  was  loaded  with  wood.  The 
stranger  inquired  the  value  of  the  load  in  St.  Louis,  and 
was  told  it  was  worth  seventy-five  cents.  "Throw  it  off, 
then,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  for  trans- 
porting me  to  the  city."  The  honest  villager  smoked  his 
pipe  over  the  proposition,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  civil- 
ity, declined  the  offer ;  politely  remarking,  "  My  fader  have 
always  carry  wood  to  market ;  I  do  de  same  ting.  Bon 
jour,  monsieur."     Wetmore's  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  p.  174. 
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Boone's  Lick.  Here  the  old  hunter  once 
pitched  his  winter's  camp,  and  subsequently 
his  son  made  salt  at  the  lick,  which  still  bears 
his  name.  His  son  Jesse,  whom  he  had  left 
in  the  Kenhawa  country,  followed  with  his 
family  to  Missouri.  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  his 
eldest  son  then  living,  had  gone  to  Upper  Lou- 
isiana before  his  father,  and  Nathan,  with  his 
wife,  followed  about  1800.  Flanders  Callaway 
made  several  annual  visits  to  the  hunting 
grounds  of  Missouri,  before  he  removed  his 
family  thither,  which  was  about  the  period  of 
the  change  of  government.  His  other  daugh- 
ters had  married  and  settled  in  Kentucky. 
His  children  in  Missouri  were  settled  within 
half  a  day's  travel  of  his  residence. 

By  his  removal  to  Missouri,  and  becoming  a 
citizen  of  the  Spanish  government,  he  was  en- 
titled to  one  thousand  arpents  of  land,  and, 
according  to  usage  in  other  cases,  by  virtue  of 
his  official  station,  he  was  also  entitled  to  ten 
thousand  arpents. 

By  a  declaration  from  M.  Delassus,  lieuten- 
ant-governor at  St.  Louis,  he  was  exempted 
from  the  customary  terms  of  settlement  and 
cultivation.  The  United  States  government 
instituted  a  commission  to  receive  applications 
and  adjudicate  on  the  validity  of  titles.  Colonel 
Boone  brought  his  claims  before    the    commis- 
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sioners  on  the  13th  of  February.  1806,  and 
the  Board  decided  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1809,  "  that  this  claim  ought  not  to  be  con- 
firmed." The  decision  had  no  respect  to  the 
equity  of  the  case  ;  the  law  under  which  the 
Board  acted  required,  in  express  terms,  "  evi- 
dence of  settlement  and  cultivation." 

By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  1812,  he 
sent  a  petition  to  Congress  to  obtain  confirma- 
tion of  his  claim.  The  concession  from  Don 
Zenon  Trudeau  was  dated  January  24th, 
1798,  for  one  thousand  arpents,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  survey  and  location  was  dated  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1800.  The  concession  for  the  larger 
claim,  which  had  been  promised  to  him  by 
the  Spanish  authority,  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  highest  representative  of  the  crown 
at  New  Orleans,  and  this  formality  he  had 
neglected.  Thus  Boone,  who  had  explored, 
defended,  and  aided  in  settling  the  country 
from  the  Allegany  Mountains  to  the  frontier 
of  Missouri,  was  left,  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
years,  without  a  rood  of  land,  which  he  could 
call  his  own.  He  naturally  turned  his  thoughts 
to  Kentucky,  a  state  that  then  contained  near- 
ly half  a  million  of  people,  rich  in  resources, 
and  whose  voice  had  weight  and  influence 
in  the  national  Congress.  A  memorial  was 
presented    to    the    General    Assembly   of    that 
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state,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1812,  soliciting 
the  aid  and  influence  of  that  body  in  obtain- 
ing from  Congress  the  redress  he  sought. 

This  memorial  contained  a  sketch  of  his 
labors  in  the  wilderness,  and  "  of  his  claims  to 
the  remembrance  of  his  country  in  general." 
He  spoke  of  his  struggles  "  in  the  fatal  fields, 
which  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  early 
settlers,  amongst  whom  were  his  two  eldest 
sons,  and  others  of  his  dearest  connections." 
"The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  west- 
ern country,"  he  said,  "was  his  history."  He 
alluded  to  the  love  of  discovery  and  adventure, 
which  had  induced  him  to  expatriate  himself, 
"under  an  assurance  of  the  Governor  at  St. 
Louis,  that  ample  portions  of  land  should  be 
given  to  him  and  to  his  family."  He  men- 
tioned the  allotment  of  land,  his  failure  to 
consummate  the  title,  and  his  unsuccessful  ap- 
plication to  the  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.*  Of  the  vast  extent  of  country, 
which  he  had  discovered  and  explored,  "he 
was  unable  to  call  a  single  acre  his  own," 
and  "he  had  laid  his  case  before  Congress." 
"Your   memorialist,"    he    added,   "cannot   but 

*  These  commissioners  were  the  late  John  B.  C.  Lucas, 
Clement  Penrose,  and  Frederic  Bates,  each  of  whom  ex- 
ercised a  rigid  but  faithful  trust  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 
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feel,  so  long  as  feeling  remains,  that  he  has  a 
just  claim  upon  his  country  for  land  to  live 
on,  and  to  transmit  to  his  children  after  him. 
He  cannot  help,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to 
look  towards  Kentucky.  From  a  small  acorn 
she  has  become  a  mighty  oak,  furnishing  shel- 
ter to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Very  different  is  her  appearance  now  from  the 
time  when  your  memorialist,  with  his  little 
band,  began  to  fell  the  forest,  and  construct 
the  rude  fortification  at    Boonesborough." 

The  venerable  pioneer  found  a  cheerful  re- 
sponse in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  The 
memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  who  made  a  favorable  report,  which 
passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  with- 
out a  division.  The  application  to  Congress 
was  successful,  and  one  thousand  arpents  of 
land  were  confirmed  to  him,  in  the  Femme 
Osage  District,  where  he  first  settled.  The 
act  passed  for  the  confirmation  of  the  title  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1814.* 

Boone  was  now  far  advanced  in  years ;  but 
his  iron  frame,  after  so  many  years  of  exposure 
and  suffering,  retained  an  unusual  degree  of 
elasticity;    his    mind    was    still    vigorous,    his 

#  See  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
and  of  Congress,  in  the  Appendix. 
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memory  tenacious,  and  his  temper  as  mild  and 
placid  as  that  of  an  infant.  In  March,  1813, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  She  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  toils  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, participating  in  the  same  generous  and 
heroic  nature  as  himself.  A  grave  was  pre- 
pared at  a  chosen  spot,  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge,  that,  when  the  forest  was  cleared  away, 
overlooked  the  turbid  Missouri,  selected  by 
himself;  and  the  place  was  marked  where  he 
was  to  be  laid  by  her  side.  Soon  after  this 
event,  he  gave  directions  to  a  cabinet-maker 
in  the  settlement  to  prepare  a  coffin  of  black 
walnut  for  himself,  which  was  done  according- 
ly, and  it  was  kept  in  his  dwelling  for  several 
years.  He  fancied  it  was  not  of  the  exact 
size  he  required,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  fu- 
neral of  a  stranger,  who  died  in  the  settlement. 
Another  of  cherry  was  prepared,  and  placed 
under  his  bed,  where  it  continued  until  it  re- 
ceived his  mortal  remains. 

The  closing  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  society  of  his  children,  and  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  chase.  When  age  had  enfeebled 
the  energies  of  his  once  athletic  frame,  he 
would  make  an  excursion  twice  a  year  to 
some  remote  hunting  ground,  employing  a  com- 
panion, whom  he  bound  by  a  written  contract 
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to  take  care  of  him,  and,  should  he  die  in  the 
wilderness,  to  bring  his  body  to  the  cemetery, 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  final  resting  place.* 

In  April,  1816,  he  went  to  Fort  Osage,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  River,  where  he 
spent  two  weeks,  and  then  extended  his  tour 
to  the  Little  Platte. 

His  time  at  home  was  usually  occupied  in 
some  useful  manner.  He  made  powder-horns  for 
his  grandchildren,  neighbors,  and  friends,  many 
of  which  were  carved  and  ornamented  with 
much  taste.  He  repaired  rifles,  and  performed 
various  descriptions  of  handicraft  with  neatness 
and  finish.  After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Boone, 
his  home  was  with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Callaway,  though  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
with  his  other  children,  particularly  in  the 
family  of  his  youngest  son,  Major  Nathan 
Boone.  He  evinced  great  attachment  to  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  before  his  de- 
cease he  was  surrounded  by  many  of  the  fifth 
generation.  On  their  part  nothing  was  too 
good  for  grandfather  Boone,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called. 

*  Governor  Morehead's  Address,  p.  109.  Niles's  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  IV.  p.  33. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Visit  of  the  Author  to  Boone.  —  Impressions 
formed.  —  Conversation.  —  His  general  Char- 
acter.  —  Religious  Sentiments.  —  His  Portrait 
taken.  —  Illness  and  Recovery.  —  Visits  his 
Son.  —  His  Death.  —  Removal  of  his  Re- 
mains to  Kentucky,  in  1845.  —  His  Character^ 
as  described  by  Governor  Morehead. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  1818, 
that  the  author  of  this  memoir,  while  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  an  itinerant  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Missouri, 
saw  for  the  first  time  this  venerable  pioneer. 
The  preceding  day  had  been  spent  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Femme  Osage,  where  Mr.  Callaway, 
with  whom  Boone  lived,  met  and  accompanied 
the  writer  to  Charrette  village,  a  French  ham- 
let, situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri 
River,  adjacent  to  which  was  his  residence. 
On  his  introduction  to  Colonel  Boone,  the  im- 
pressions were  those  of  surprise,  admiration, 
and  delight.  In  boyhood,  he  had  read  of  Dan- 
iel Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  the  cele- 
brated hunter  and  Indian-fighter ;  and  imagina- 
tion had  portrayed  a  rough,  fierce-looking,  un- 
couth specimen    of   humanity,  and,  of   course, 
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at  this  period  of  life,  a  fretful  and  unattractive 
old  man.  But  in  every  respect  the  reverse  ap- 
peared. His  high,  bold  forehead  was  slightly- 
bald,  and  his  silvered  locks  were  combed 
smooth ;  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  fair, 
and  exhibited  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  melodious.  A  smile  fre- 
quently played  over  his  features  in  conversa- 
tion. At  repeated  interviews,  an  irritable  ex- 
pression was  never  heard.  His  clothing  was 
the  coarse,  plain  manufacture  of  the  family  ; 
but  every  thing  about  him  denoted  that  kind 
of  comfort,  which  was  congenial  to  his  habits 
and  feelings,  and  evinced  a  happy  old  age. 
His  room  was  part  of  a  range  of  log  cabins, 
kept  in  order  by  his  affectionate  daughter  and 
granddaughters. 

Every  member  of  the  household  appeared  to 
delight  in  administering  to  his  comforts.  He 
was  sociable,  communicative  in  replying  to 
questions,  but  not  in  introducing  incidents  of 
his  own  history.  He  was  intelligent,  for  he 
had  treasured  up  the  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  more  than  fourscore  years.  In  these 
interviews,  every  incident  of  his  life  might  have 
been  drawn  from  his  lips ;  but,  veneration  be- 
ing the  predominant  feeling  which  his  pres- 
ence excited,  no  more  than  a  few  brief  notes 
were  taken.     He  spoke  feelingly,  and  Avith  so- 
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lemnity,  of  being  a  creature  of  Providence,  or- 
dained by  Heaven  as  a  pioneer  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  advance  the  civilization  and  the  exten- 
sion of  his  country.  He  appeared  to  have 
entered  into  the  wilderness  with  no  compre- 
hensive views  or  extensive  plans  of  future 
improvement :  he  aimed  not  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  state  or  nation ;  but  still  he  pro- 
fessed the  belief,  that  the  Almighty  had  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  to  perform,  and  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  pathway  of  duty  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued.  He  gave  no  evidence 
of  superstition,  manifested  no  religious  credu- 
lity, told  of  no  remarkable  dreams  and  strange 
impressions,  as  is  common  with  superstitious 
and  illiterate  people,  but  only  expressed  an  in- 
ternal satisfaction,  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  God  and  his  country  by  following  the 
direction  of  Providence. 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
before  a  personal  acquaintance,  that  he  was 
moody,  unsocial,  and  desired  to  shun  society 
and  civilization,  was  wholly  removed.  He  was 
the  archetype  of  the  better  class  of  western 
pioneers  ;  benevolent,  kind-hearted,  liberal,  and 
a  true  philanthropist.  That  he  was  rigidly 
honest,  and  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  need  not 
be  here  said.  It  is  seen  in  his  whole  life.  He 
abhorred  a  mean  action,  and  delighted  in  hon- 
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esty  and  truth.  While  he  acknowledged  that 
he  used  guile  with  the  Indians,  he  excused  it 
as  necessary  to  counteract  their  duplicity,  but 
despised  in  them  this  trait  of  character.  He 
never  delighted  in  shedding  human  blood,  even 
that  of  his  enemies  in  war,  and  avoided  it 
whenever  he  could. 

He  was  not  destitute  of  religious  sentiments, 
though  a  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent 
without  the  influence  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
His  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  taught 
his  children  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  forms 
of  worship  used  in  that  church ;  yet  he  retained 
no  predilections  for  that  communion.  In  a 
general  sense,  he  was  a  believer  in  Christian- 
ity as  a  revelation  from  God  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  never  joined  any  church.  His 
habits  of  mind  were  contemplative,  and  he 
reverenced  the  Deity  in  his  works.  His  hab- 
its of  roaming  and  encamping  alone  in  the 
forest  doubtless  tended  to  unfold  this  trait  of 
his  character.  He  was  strictly  moral,  temper- 
ate, and  chaste. 

During  the  summer  of  1820,  a  patriotic  soli- 
citude prompted  a  distinguished  American  art- 
ist, Mr.  Harding,  to  take  his  portrait,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  made  a  visit  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Callaway.  Colonel  Boone  was  feeble, 
and  required  to  be  supported  by  a  friend,  the 
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Reverend  J.  E.  Welch,  while  sitting  for  the 
sketch. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
from  which  he  recovered,  so  far  as  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  house  of  his  son,  Major  Nathan 
Boone ;  for  all  his  children  and  grandchildren 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  minister  to  his  com- 
fort, and  he  was  happy  in  their  society.  From 
a  little  indiscretion  in  eating  sweet  potatoes, 
a  vegetable  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
of,  and  which  his  friends  had  prepared  for  him, 
he  had  an  attack  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. He  gradually  sank,  and,  after  three  days' 
illness,  expired,  on  the  26th  day  of  September, 
1820,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  enclosed  in  the  coffin  he 
had  provided,  and  were  deposited  by  the  side 
of  his  deceased  wife.  The  funeral  called  forth 
a  large  circle  of  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends, 
from  many  miles  distant ;  for  he  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  state  of  Missouri  had  been  organized 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  in  the  same 
year ;  and  the  first  legislature  was  in  session 
in  St.  Louis,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  de- 
cease reached  that  place.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  that  the  members  should  wear  the  usu- 
al badge  of  mourning  twenty  days,  in  respect 
to  his  memory,  and  adjourn  for  one  day. 
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Colonel  Boone  had  nine  children,  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  two  eldest  sons, 
James  and  Israel,  were  slain  by  the  Indians,  as 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place.  His  third  son, 
Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  who  preceded  him  to 
Upper  Louisiana,  for  many  years  lived  on  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  Femme  Osage 
settlement.  He  was  an  industrious  farmer,  a 
respectable  citizen,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  militia.  He  sold  his  farm  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  removed  to  Jackson 
county,  where  he  died  about  four  years  ago, 
past  the  age  of  fourscore.  Jesse  Boone,  the 
fourth  son,  came  to  Upper  Louisiana  about 
1806,  settled  on  the  Loutre,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis  a  few  years  after.  Major  Nathan  Boone, 
the  youngest  child,  married  in  Kentucky  at  an 
early  age,  and  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana  in 
1800.  For  many  years  he  resided  in  the  up- 
per part  of  Femme  Osage  settlement.  After 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  dragoons, 
he  received  the  commission  of  captain  in  that 
department  of  the  army,  which  post  he  still 
occupies.  His  family  reside  in  Greene  county, 
Missouri.  He  had  attained  to  a  majority  in 
the  militia  many  years  before  he  entered  the 
regular  army.  The  names  of  Daniel  Boone's 
daughters  were  Jemima,  Susanna,  Rebecca,  and 
Lavinia.  The  last  three  married,  lived,  and 
died  in  Kentucky. 
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The  Boone  family  have  been  noted  for  lon- 
gevity. Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Colonel 
Boone,  we  can  only  give  the  following  partic- 
ulars of  their  decease.  George  Boone  died  in 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  in  November,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three ;  Samuel  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight;  Jonathan  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six ;  Mrs.  Wilcox,  a  sister,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  ;  Mrs.  Grant,  another  sister,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four ;  Mrs.  Smith,  a  third 
sister,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Squire  Boone, 
the  father,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.# 

When  Colonel  Boone  made  choice  of  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  himself  and  family,  and  was  so 
particular  as  to  enjoin  his  friends,  if  he  died 
from  home,  to  remove  his  remains  to  the  hill 
near  Charrette,  he  had  no  anticipation  of  an 
event,  which  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  his  burial.  He  little  thought,  that,  be- 
fore the  coffins  were  mouldered  away,  his 
relics  and  those  of  his  wife  would  find  a  rest- 
ing place  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  River. 

The  citizens  of  Frankfort,  having  prepared 
a  tasteful  rural  cemetery,  projected,  as  an  ap- 
propriate consecration  of  the  ground,  the  re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Boone  and 
his  wife.      The  consent  of  surviving    relatives 

*  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  262. 
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having  been  obtained,  a  deputation  visited  Mis- 
souri in  the  summer  of  1845,  exhumed  the 
relics,  and  transported  them  to  Frankfort,  where 
they  were  reinterred,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, on  the  20th  of  August.  An  oration  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Scarcely  a  county  in  Kentucky  was  without 
its  representation,  and  many  persons  from  the 
"Western  and  Southwestern  States  were  also  in 
attendance,  to  pay  the  last  funeral  honors  to 
these  pioneers  of  the  great  western  valley. 
Some  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  great  hunt- 
er were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. 

In  the  procession,  tottering  along  with  ex- 
treme age,  was  the  first  black  man  that  ever 
trod  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  And  his  steps 
were  sustained  by  another,  also  of  African  de- 
scent, who  was  the  first  child  of  other  than 
Indian  parentage  ever  born  in  that  common- 
wealth, now  containing  more  than  a  million 
of  souls,  and  from  which  has  gone  out  as  many 
more  to  other  states  and  territories  of  the  great 
west. 

We  shall  close  this  memoir  with  an  extract 
from  the  Address  of  Governor  Morehead,  at 
Boonesborough,  in  1840,  on  the  commemoration 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The  pre- 
ceding remarks  will  show,  that,  in  a  few  slight 

VOL.    XIII.  13 
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particulars,  the  author  of  this  work  differs  in 
his  estimate  of  Boone's  character ;  yet  he  is 
happy  to  corroborate  the  views,  in  general,  of 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  Address. 

"  The  life  of  Daniel  Boone  is  a  forcible  ex- 
ample of  the  powerful  influence,  which  a  sin- 
gle absorbing  passion  exerts  over  the  destiny 
of  an  individual.  Born  with  no  endowments 
of  intellect  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd 
of  ordinary  men,  and  possessing  no  other  ac- 
quirements than  a  very  common  education  be- 
stowed, he  was  enabled  nevertheless  to  main- 
tain, throughout  a  long  and  useful  career,  a 
conspicuous  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  the  testimonials  of 
the  public  gratitude  and  respect,  with  which 
he  was  honored  after  his  death,  were  such  as 
were  never  awarded  by  an  intelligent  people 
to  the  undeserving. 

"  In  his  narrative,  dictated  to  Filson  in 
1784,  he  described  himself  as  <  an  instrument 
ordained  to  settle  the  wilderness.7  There  are 
certain  passages  in  his  history  corroborative  of 
this  conclusion.  His  preservation  during  a  sol- 
itary sojournment  of  three  months  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  the  marked  forbearance  and  lenity  of 
the  savages  toward  him,  especially  on  the  last 
occasion  of  his  being  their  prisoner;  his  es- 
cape at  a  most  important  juncture  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  his  station  ;  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  interposition  of  a  superior  agency  on  his 
behalf.  In  1778,  when  such  formidable  prep- 
arations were  making  at  the  old  town  of  Chil- 
licothe  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky,  his  sea- 
sonable return  to  Boonesborough  saved  the 
inhabitants  from  the  grasp  of  savages ;  and  if 
Boonesborough  had  fallen,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  every  station  on  the  frontier 
would  have  shared  its  fate.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  speculate  upon  a  subject  about  which 
contradictory  opinions  may  be  formed.  There 
are  those  who  will  coincide  with  the  pioneer 
in  the  judgment,  which  he  has  passed  on  his 
own  pretensions. 

"His  instrumentality  in  the  settlement  of 
the  wilderness,  great  and  efficacious  as  it  most 
unquestionably  was,  may  be  traced  to  other 
and  more  proximate  causes,  having  their  origin 
in  the  elements  of  his  own  peculiar  character. 
He  came  originally  to  the  wilderness,  not  to 
settle  and  subdue  it,  but  to  gratify  an  inordi- 
nate passion  for  adventure  and  discovery ;  to 
hunt  the  deer  and  buffalo  j  to  roam  through 
the  woods  ;  to  admire  the  6  beauties  of  nature ; ' 
in  a  word,  to  enjoy  the  lonely  pastimes  of  a 
hunter's  life,  remote  from  the  society  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  had  heard,  with  admiration 
and  delight,  Finley's  description  of  the   <coun- 
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try  of  Kentucky,'  and  high  as  were  his  expec- 
tations, he  found  it  l  a  second  paradise.'  Its 
lofty  forests,  its  noble  rivers,  its  picturesque 
scenery,  its  beautiful  valleys,  but,  above  all, 
the  plentifulness  of  •'  beasts  of  every  American 
kind,'  these  were  the  attractions  that  brought 
him  to  it.  He  came,  therefore,  not  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  a  great  state,  nor  to  extend 
the  empire  of  civilization,  but  because  it  was 
a  wilderness ;  and  such  a  wilderness  as  real- 
ized, in  its  adaptation  to  his  inclination  and 
habits,  the  bright  visions  of  his  fancy.  Hav- 
ing, for  reasons  like  these,  chosen  it  for  his 
abode,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  risk  much  to  defend  it  ; 
and  the  peculiar  warfare  by  which  the  settle- 
ments were  to  be  preserved  put  in  requisition 
precisely  such  powers  of  body  and  mind,  as 
those  that  he  possessed.  He  united,  in  an  em- 
inent degree,  the  qualities  of  shrewdness,  cau- 
tion, and  courage,  with  uncommon  muscular 
strength.  He  was  seldom  taken  by  surprise ; 
he  never  shrunk  from  danger,  nor  cowered  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  exposure  and  fatigue. 

"  In  every  emergency,  he  was  a  safe  guide 
and  a  wise  counsellor,  because  his  movements 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion, and  his  judgment  and  penetration  were 
proverbially  accurate.      Powerless    to    originate 
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plans  on  a  large  scale,  no  individual  among 
the  pioneers  could  execute,  with  more  effi- 
ciency and  success,  the  designs  of  others.  He 
took  the  lead  in  no  expedition  against  the 
savages;  he  disclosed  no  liberal  views  of  pol- 
icy for  the  protection  of  the  stations ;  *  and 
yet  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that 
without  him,  in  all  probability,  the  settlements 
could  not  have  been  upheld,  and  the  conquest 
of  Kentucky  might  have  been  reserved  for  the 
emigrants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  With  all  his  qualities  as  an  antagonist  of 
the  red  man,  Boone  was  no  lover  of  war.  He 
took  no  delight  in  the  glory  of  a  conqueror. 
If  he  idolized  his  rifle,  it  was  because  it  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  his  darling  pas- 
times, not  because  it  was  an  instrument  for 
shedding  human  blood.  His  character,  on  the 
contrary,  was  pacific.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  unsocial.  He  had  few  sympathies  that 
bind  men  and  families  together,  and  consecrate 
the  relations  of  society.  During  two  whole 
years,  he  abandoned  his  family  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  amuse  himself  in  the  wilder- 
ness.     Yet    he  was    not  an    unkind    husband. 


*  General  George  Rogers  Clark  was  the  master  spirit, 
as  he  was  the  senior  officer,  in  the  military  enterprises  of 
Kentucky  against  the  Indians. 
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On  one  occasion,  we  know,  he  endangered  his 
own  to  save  the  life  of  his  son ;  and  I  am  not 
aware,  that  he  was  ever  suspected  of  treach- 
ery in  his  friendships. 

"At  the  period  of  his  greatest  vigor  and 
usefulness,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  taciturn- 
ity j  but,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  an  agree- 
able companion,  remembering  with  distinctness 
remote  events,  especially  those  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  dwelling  upon  them 
with  manifest  satisfaction.  His  manners  were 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  exempt  from  the  rude 
characteristic  of  the  backwoodsman.  In  his 
person  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  striking. 
He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
of  robust  and  powerful  proportions.  His  coun- 
tenance was  mild  and  contemplative ;  indica- 
ting a  frame  of  mind  altogether  different  from 
the  restlessness  and  activity  that  distinguished 
him.  His  ordinary  habiliments  were  those  of 
the  hunter;  a  hunting  shirt  and  moccasons 
uniformly  composing  a  part  of  them.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  careless  of  his  pecuniary 
interests.  The  loss  of  his  lands  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  inattention.  When  he  emigrated 
to  Louisiana,  he  omitted  to  secure  a  title  to  a 
princely  estate  on  the  Missouri,  because  it  would 
have  cost  him  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans. 
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"He  would  have  travelled  a  much  greater 
distance  to  indulge  his  cherished  propensities  as 
an  adventurer  and  a  hunter.  He  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  in  a  cabin ;  *  and  perhaps  his  trusty- 
rifle  was  the  most  valuable  of  his  chattels. 

"  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  has  been  as- 
signed the  principal  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
Kentucky,  and  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
eyes  of  America  and  Europe.  Resting  on  the 
solid  advantages  of  his  services  to  his  country, 
his  fame  will  survive  when  the  achievements 
of  men  greatly  his  superiors  in  rank  and  intel- 
lect  will  be  forgotten.3' 


*  The  dwelling  of  his  son,  where  he   died,  was  a  com- 
modious edifice  built  of  stone. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  Congress,  confirming  Daniel  BooneJs  Title 
to  Lands  in  Missouri. 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  to 
whom  was  referred  Boone's  petition,  made  the  fol- 
lowing Report. 

"  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  taking  into  view  the 
many  eminent  services  rendered  by  Colonel  Boone 
in  exploring  and  settling  the  western  country,  from 
which  great  advantages  have  resulted,  not  only  to 
this  state,  but  to  his  country  in  general ;  and  that, 
from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
he  is  now  reduced  to  poverty,  not  having,  so  far 
as  appears,  an  acre  of  land  out  of  the  vast  territory 
he  has  been  a  great  instrument  in  peopling  ;  believ- 
ing, also,  that  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  impolitic,  that 
useful  enterprise  and  eminent  services  should  go 
unrewarded  by  a  government  where  merit  confers 
the  only  distinction ;  and  having  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  that  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land,  which  he  claims  in  Upper  Louisiana,  would 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  government, 
had  not  said  territory  passed,  by  cession,  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  government ;   wherefore, 
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"  Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  That  our  senators  in  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  make  use  of  their  exertions 
to  procure  a  grant  of  land  in  said  territory,  to  said 
Boone,  either  the  ten  thousand  acres  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  an  equitable  claim,  from  the  grounds 
set  forth  to  this  legislature,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
or  to  such  quantity,  in  such  place,  as  shall  be 
deemed  most  advisable  by  way  of  donation." 

The  following  Report  was  communicated  from  the 
committee  on  the  public  lands,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813.* 

"  Mr.  McKee,  from  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Daniel 
Boone,  made  the  following  Report. 

"  That  the  petitioner  was  invited  by  Zenon  Tru- 
deau,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  under 
the  Spanish  government,  to  remove  from  Kentucky, 
who,  as  an  inducement  to  his  removal,  promised  the 
petitioner  a  grant  of  land  in  that  country.  The  pe- 
titioner did  remove  to  Louisiana  before  the  year 
1798;  and,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1798,  he  re- 
ceived from  Zenon  Trudeau  a  concession  of  one 
thousand  arpents  of  land,  situated  in  the  District  of 
Femme  Osage  ;  had  the  same  surveyed  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1800.  It  further  appears,  that  the  pe- 
titioner was,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1800,  appointed 
by    Don  Charles    D.  Delassus,  then  Lieutenant-Gov- 

*  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  Vol.  II.  p.  736. 
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ernor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  Commandant  of  the  Femme 
Osage  District,  and  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
land  granted  to  him  for  eight  or  nine  years,  but 
never  settled  or  cultivated  the  same.  It  is  alleged 
by  the  petitioner,  that  he  failed  to  settle  and  culti- 
vate the  land  granted  to  him  in  consequence  of 
being  informed  by  the  said  Delassus,  that  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  Femme  Osage 
District  exempted  him  from  the  condition  of  set- 
tling and  cultivating  the  land  granted  to  him;  a  con- 
dition generally  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  from 
the  citizens  receiving  grants  of  land  in  that  country, 
under  the  Spanish  government. 

"  By  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1805,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of  persons  to  land  in 
the  district  of  Upper  Louisiana,  an  actual  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  the  land  is  required,  to  the  con- 
firmation of  a  claim  ;  and,  as  the  petitioner  did  not 
allege  that  any  such  settlement  and  cultivation  had 
taken  place,  the  commissioners  rejected  his  claim. 
It  is  presumed  the  claim  was  rejected  on  this  ground 
alone,  inasmuch  as  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  was 
good  in  every  other  respect.  If,  then,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  petitioner  to  the  command  of  the  Femme 
Osage  District  exempted  him  from  the  usual  con- 
dition of  settling  and  cultivating,  his  claim  must  be 
considered  as  a  good,  equitable  claim  against  the 
government,  but  not  embraced  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1805. 

"  The  committee  are  not  satisfied,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  command  of  the    district   does,  of 
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itself,  exempt  the  petitioner  from  the  condition  of 
settling  and  cultivating ;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Spanish  officers  frequently  received  exemptions  from 
this  condition,  as  a  matter  of  favor  or  right;  and, 
as  the  petitioner  was  induced  to  omit  this  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  said 
Delassus,  that  it  was  unnecessary ,  his  claim  ought 
not,  on  that  account,  to  be  rendered  invalid.  It 
also  appears  to  the  committee,  that  the  petitioner  is 
in  his  old  age,  and  has  in  early  life  rendered  to 
his  country  arduous  and  useful  services;  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  this  remaining 
resource,  by  a  rigorous  execution  of  a  provision  of 
our  statute,  designed  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

"  Resolved,  That  Daniel  Boone  be  confirmed  in 
his  title  to  one  thousand  arpents  of  land,  in  the 
Femme  Osage  District,  granted  to  him  by  the  Spanish 
government." 
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PREFACE. 


The  materials  for  the  following  memoir 
have  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
letters  and  private  papers  of  General  Lincoln, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  great 
completeness,  and  which  throw  much  light  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  American  revolution.  Diligent 
and  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  fond  of  writ- 
ing, he  kept  up  a  wide  correspondence,  and 
preserved  with  care  all  the  letters  that  were 
addressed  to  him,  and  copies  of  those  which 
he  wrote  in  reply.  Besides  his  Orderly  Books 
and  Letter  Books,  there  are  the  originals  of  all 
the  letters  that  were  received  by  him  while  in 
command  of  the  southern  army,  down  to  the 
smallest  scrap,  his  private  journals  during  the 
sieges  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  mem- 
oranda of  the  military  plans  and  political  ne- 
gotiations, in  which  he  was  from  time  to  time 
engaged. 

Dr.    Gordon    appears    to    have   had  most  of 
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these  papers  in  his  hands  while  preparing  his 
" History  of  the  Revolution;7'  and  if  he  had 
made  more  diligent  use  of  them,  some  of  the 
errors  with  which  his  work  is  defaced  might 
have  been  avoided.  I  do  not  find  that  they 
have  been  in  possession  of  any  other  historian 
or  biographer,  who  has  taken  much  advantage 
of  them  to  illustrate  the  times  to  which  they 
relate.  I  have  studied  them  carefully,  and  find 
nothing  in  them  which  does  not  strongly  con- 
firm the  high  opinion  commonly  entertained 
of  Lincoln's  excellent  judgment,  probity,  patri- 
otism, and  zealous  devotion  to  the  great  pub- 
lic interests  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 

A  short  memoir  of  General  Lincoln,  from 
the  able  and  accomplished  pen  of  President 
Kirkland,  published  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  has  furnished  me  with  some  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  and  the  period  during  which  he 
was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  The 
common  histories,  and  other  printed  memorials 
of  our  revolutionary  period,  have  been  carefully 
consulted,  and  have  enabled  me  to  bring  to- 
gether the  scattered  incidents  collected  from  his 
papers  into  a  connected  whole.  I  have  en- 
deavored   to    make    only  a  clear    narrative    of 
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facts,  and  to  leave  speculation  about  causes  and 
political  principles  to  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian. Lincoln's  character  was  a  plain  and  es- 
timable one,  and  a  simple  sketch  of  his  public 
services  will  do  more  honor  to  his  memory 
than  a  labored  eulogy. 

Cambridge,  January  29*A,  1847. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Preliminary  Remarks,  —  Lincoln's  Birth  and 
Education.  —  Appointed  to  civil  Offices.  — 
Chosen  to  the  Legislature.  —  Made  Secretary 
of  the  Provincial  Congress.  —  Serves  on  the 
Committee  of  Supplies. — Appointed  to  com- 
mand in  the  Militia. —  Ordered  to  march  with 
the  Militia,  and  join  Washington.  —  Operations 
on  York  Island.  —  Attacks  Fort  Independence. 
—  Crosses  over  to  Jersey.  —  Commissioned  as 
Major-General  by   Congress.         * 

The  contest,  which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  had 
many  of  the  features  of  a  civil  war.  It  was 
waged  between  the  disciplined  troops  of  a  pow- 
erful monarchy  and  the  irregular  and  untrained 
levies,  that  were  brought  into  the  field  by  pop- 
ular enthusiasm,  resting  on  the  strong  convic- 
tion entertained  by  an  aggrieved  people  of  the 
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justice  of  their  cause.  A  few  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  colonists  had  had  some 
military  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  but  hardly  any  of  them  had  made  a  pro- 
fession of  arms.  They  came  from  the  plough 
and  the  workshop,  from  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  the  engagements  of  professional  life, 
to  encounter  the  hazard,  exposure,  and  suffer- 
ing incident  to  a  military  career,  the  usual  hard- 
ships of  which  were  multiplied  tenfold  by  the 
scantiness  of  their  pay  and  equipments.  It  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  -indomitable  persever- 
ance of  the  American  character,  when  once 
fairly  roused,  that  such  troops  continued  in  the 
field  during  more  than  seven  tedious  years, 
till,  by  the  exhaustion  rather  than  the  defeat 
of  their  powerful  antagonist,  the  prize  of  inde- 
pendence, for  which  they  fought,  was  reluctant- 
ly granted. 

To  the  ordinary  discouragements  of  their 
situation  was  often  added  the  loss  and  gloom 
produced  by  serious  defeats;  for  the  issue  of 
pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  between  forces 
so  unequally  matched,  could  not  be  doubtful. 
In  almost  every  case,  where  there  was  any- 
thing like  an  equality  of  numbers,  the  victory 
was  decided  T^y  the  superiority  of  arms  and 
discipline.  But  it  was  a  barren  victory,  never 
amounting  to  a  conquest.     The  British  troops 
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could  hold  no  ground  beyond  that  actually- 
occupied  by  their  patrols  ;  it  was  not  safe  for 
them  even  to  be  divided  into  several  canton- 
ments, at  a  distance  from  each  other,  during 
the  intermission  of  arms  usually  caused  by  the 
severities  of  winter.  They  could  act  with  safe- 
ty only  by  a  concentration  of  their  strength; 
and  though  they  often  marched  in  triumph 
through  several  contiguous  states,  either  meet- 
ing with  no  opposition,  or  quickly  trampling 
it  down,  yet  the  traces  of  their  progress  were 
almost  as  quickly  effaced  as  those  of  a  gale 
upon  the   ocean. 

If  the  colonists  had  been  entirely  unanimous 
in  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  the  English 
ministers  would  have  recognized^  at  an  earlier 
day,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  a  contest 
on  their  part.  But  the  number  and  zeal  of 
the  American  loyalists  were  always  sufficient 
to  delude  them  with  the  hope  of  finding  at 
least  some  portions  of  the  country,  which,  when 
once  conquered,  they  might  be  able  to  hold, 
and  where  British  rule  might  be  quietly  and 
permanently  established  in  the  wake  of  Brit- 
ish victories.  In  New  York  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  the  number  of  Americans  who  took  sides 
with  the  mother  country  in  the  struggle  was 
considerable,  and  the  natural  effect  of  such  a 
division    of    opinion    among     the    people    was 
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seen  in  the  exasperation  of  a  partisan  warfare, 
and  sometimes  in  the  cruelties  which  followed 
a  successful  engagement. 

In  New  England,  they  were  less  numerous ; 
but  there  also  there  were  some  adherents  to 
the  crown,  whose  feelings  towards  their  coun- 
trymen were  not  much,  mollified  by  the  con- 
fiscations, imprisonment,  and  exile,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  endure.  Some,  also,  were 
lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  and  others,  to  use  an 
expressive  phrase,  were  "  waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence," in  order  that  the  issue  might  point  out 
the  party  to  which  they  could  most  safely  and 
profitably  profess  their  allegiance.  It  became 
important,  then,  in  selecting  persons  for  the 
higher  offices  in  the  American  army,  to  have 
regard  not  merely  to  their  military  talents  and 
experience,  but  to  their  weight  of  character, 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  local  reputation  and 
influence,  as  their  example  might  often  dis- 
courage opposition,  encourage  the  timid,  and 
determine  the  wavering,  and  thus  add  the 
strength  of  a  large  neighborhood,  if  not  of  a 
whole  colony,  to  the  popular  cause. 

These  remarks  on  the  general  character  of 
our  revolutionary*  war  are  naturally  suggested 
by  a  review  of  the  life  and  services  of  the 
individual,  whose  biography  I  have  now  under- 
taken to  write.     General  Lincoln  was  not  bred 
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a  soldier,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
ever  have  attained  any  great  distinction  in  arms, 
even  if  he  had  received  a  military  education. 
He  had  been  taught  only  in  the  public  schools 
of  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  sole 
occupation,  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  was  that  of  a  farmer.  Very  soon  after 
he  began  his  military  career,  circumstances  led 
to  his  appointment  to  one  of  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  the  Continental  army,  so  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  for  high  com- 
mand by  long  experience  of  the  duties  of  a 
subaltern.  He  was  made  a  major-general  be- 
fore the  ordinary  rules  of  regular  service  would 
have  permitted  him  to  obtain  a  captaincy,  and 
before  any  remarkable  achievement,  any  splen- 
did feat,  either  of  valor  or  military  skill,  had 
shown  his  fitness  for  early  promotion.  When- 
ever he  had  the  command  of  a  separate  body 
of  troops,  he  was  almost  uniformly  unfortunate, 
and  his  capitulation  at  Charleston  was  prob- 
ably the  severest  injury  suffered  by  the  Amer- 
ican cause  throughout  the  war.  Of  what  ma- 
terials must  the  army  have  been  composed, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  intrust  to  com- 
manders of  so  little  experience  ! 

But  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  General  Lincoln  to  leave  this  sketch 
without  presenting  the  other  side    of  the   pic- 
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ture.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular,  useful,  and  highly 
trusted  officers  in  the  American  army.  His 
good  sense,  firmness,  and  discretion,  his  inde- 
fatigable activity  and  perseverance,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause,  and  his  command  over  the  hearts 
and  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  were 
the  solid  qualities,  which,  in  such  a  contest, 
were  worth  more  than  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  field.  If  it  be  said,  that 
these  are  the  merits  of  a  civilian  more  than  of 
a  military  commander,  the  answer  is,  that  they 
were  the  very  qualities  most  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  the  army  in  a  war  of  so  peculiar  a 
character.  By  the  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ington, an  admirable  judge  of  character  and 
qualifications,  he  first  obtained  his  high  appoint- 
ment, and  was  supported  in  it  throughout  the 
war.  How  well  he  deserved  the  confidence 
and  approbation  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
while  he  also  merited  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  view  of  his  private  life  and  pub- 
lic labors.  The  full  importance  of  the  latter 
could  not  be  fairly  appreciated  without  this 
preliminary  consideration  of  their  peculiar  na- 
ture, and  their  adaptation,  at  the  time,  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  service. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Lincoln,  as  he  was  usually 
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called,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  born  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1700. 
His  family  had  been  established  in  that  place, 
and  had  constantly  resided  there,  ever  since  its 
first  settlement.  The  name  of  his  great  grand- 
father, Thomas  Lincoln,  a  cooper,  appears  in 
the  town  records  as  early  as  1636 ;  and  the 
house  lot  occupied  by  him  has  remained  to 
this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
The  father  and  grandfather  of  Colonel  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  his  son  and  grandson,  bore  the 
same  name  as  himself;  so  the  same  baptismal 
appellation  and  the  same  place  of  abode  were 
continued  to  the  family  through  five  successive 
generations.  He  was  a  maltster  and  a  farmer, 
had  accumulated  a  moderate  property,  and  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  townsmen,  which  they  manifested  by  fre- 
quently electing  him  to  public  offices.  For 
several  years,  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
town  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  from  1753 
to  1770,  when  he  resigned,  and  died  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1771.  He  left  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Bela  Lincoln,  was  born  in 
March,  1734,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1754.  He  studied  medicine,  and, 
after  practising  for  several  years  in  his  native 
town,  visited    Europe,   and   received  a  doctor's 
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degree  in  his  profession  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  During  the  disputes  with  the 
mother  country  which  preceded  the  revolution, 
he  showed  himself  a  zealous  patriot,  and  was 
highly  respected  for  his  character  and  abilities. 
But  he  had  a  feeble  constitution,  which  limit- 
ed his  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1773. 

The  elder  son,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  was  born 
at  Hingham,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1733. 
In  the  common  schools  of  that  town  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  English 
education,  such  as  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  following  his  father's  employ- 
ment as  a  farmer.  But  he  must  have  made 
good  use  of  these  very  inferior  advantages,  as 
his  correspondence,  from  a  very  early  period, 
shows  entire  correctness  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  considerable  command  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. He  had  an  active  and  inquiring 
mind,  and  after  he  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, he  was  probably  able  to  supply  many  of 
the  deficiencies  in  his  early  instruction.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Hingham,  at  that  time,  were 
many  persons  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes, 
and  the  reputation  of  their  pastor,  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Gay,  for  ability  and  learning  stood  de- 
servedly high.  In  the  society  of  such  persons, 
and  having   more    easy  access    to   books   than 
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was  common  for  a  farmer's  son,  he  qualified 
himself  for  the  important  tasks  that  devolved 
upon  him  in  his  maturer  years. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he  married,  and 
lived  in  great  domestic  happiness  with  the 
wife  of  his  youth  for  more  than  fifty-five 
years.  He  had  several  children,  three  of  whom 
were  sons.  Two  of  these  were  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  the  younger  of  them, 
Theodore  Lincoln,  is  yet  living,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  Dennysville,  Maine.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  an  active  and  industrious  farmer,  and, 
though  in  easy  circumstances,  he  diligently  fol- 
lowed his  calling  till  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  old,  being  interrupted  only  from  time  to 
time  by  the  several  town  offices  to  which  he 
was  appointed.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  sober  and  substantial  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  race  of  men  generally  remarkable  for 
prudence,  industry,  and  firmness,  and  capable 
of  displaying  much  higher  qualities  when  called 
out  by  sudden  emergencies  in  public  affairs. 
In  1757,  he  was  chosen  town  clerk ;  and  this 
office,  for  which  he  was  particularly  suited  by 
character  and  a  ready  use  of  the  pen,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  many  years.  In  1762,  he 
was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  coun- 
ty, and  a  year  later  he  was  commissioned  to 
act  as  a  justice  throughout  the  province.    This 
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would  probably  have  been  the  end  of  his  pro- 
motion, if  the  country  had  continued  quiet  and 
prosperous  during  the  rest  of  his  career. 

But  the  troubles  with  England  were  now 
beginning,  and  the  latent  energies  and  stead- 
fastness of  the  people  were  to  be  developed  by 
much  suffering  and  a  protracted  struggle  with 
a  power,  which  seemed  too  great  to  be  hope- 
fully resisted.  Men  of  intelligence  and  moral 
courage,  who  under  different  circumstances 
would  have  remained  unknown  in  private  life, 
now  rapidly  acquired  distinction  at  the  council 
board  and  in  camp.  Lincoln's  patriotism  was 
firm  and  ardent,  while  it  was  directed  and 
supported  by  great  clearness  of  intellect  and 
sobriety  of  temperament.  He  was  known  and 
trusted  as  a  man  of  sound  principles  and  good 
discretion,  and  was  therefore  put  forward  on 
all  occasions  when  his  neighbors  and  towns- 
men wished  to  act  in  concert  on  public  affairs. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  English  ministry  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  New  England,  and  almost  every 
country  town,  however  small,  had  its  public 
meetings  and  its  committees  appointed  to 
watch  and  act  with  reference  to  the  impending 
crisis. 

Hingham  was  not  behind  other  places  in 
thus  manifesting  its  attachment  to  the  popular 
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cause.  In  1768,  when  it  became  known  that 
British  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  and 
the  Governor  refused  to  assemble  the  General 
Court,  the  very  bold  measure  was  taken  of 
calling  together  in  Faneuil  Hall  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns,  to  exer- 
cise in  some  degree  the  functions  of  the  right- 
ful legislature.  Hingham  was  represented  in 
this  assembly,  and  at  a  town  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  on  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  instructions  to  its  delegate, 
Deacon  Joshua  Hearsey.  The  purport  of  these 
instructions  was,  il  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  province,  and  loyalty  to  the 
King;  "'  but  a  significant  injunction  was  added, 
"that  you  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
up  military  duty,  whereby  they  may  be  in  a 
capacity  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign 
enemies." 

At  another  meeting,  in  March,  1770,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hingham  passed  some  very  decided  res- 
olutions respecting  the  non-consumption  of  im- 
ported goods,  and  the  occurrence  which  was 
then  called  the  "  Boston  Massacre  ;  "  and  these 
were  transmitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee  of  merchants  in  Boston.  In 
1772,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Hingham  in  the  provin- 
cial legislature.     In  January,   1774,  he   appears 
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as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  town  to  answer  a  letter  that  had  been 
sent  to  them,  with  some  papers,  by  the  Boston 
committee  of  correspondence.  The  report  made 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  patriotic  resolutions 
appended  to  it,  were  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and,  having  been  accepted  by  the  town,  were 
forwarded  to  Boston.  Six  months  afterwards, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  a  numerous  com- 
mittee which  drafted  an  agreement  or  cove- 
nant, that  was  formally  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Hingham,  not  to  purchase  or  consume  any 
British  merchandise,  but  to  "take  the  most 
prudent  care  for  the  raising  and  preserving 
sheep,  flax,  &c,  for  the  manufacturing  all  such 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  as  shall  be  most  use- 
ful and  necessary,  and  to  give  all  possible  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  manufactures 
of  America  in  general."  In  this  case,  as  in  a 
multitude  of  others,  we  see  how  hearty  a  re- 
sponse was  made,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  towns,  to  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
leading  patriots  in  the  colonial   legislatures. 

As  his  abilities  and  determined  patriotism 
became  more  widely  known,  offices  of  higher 
trust  were  tendered  to  him  ;  and  he  soon  took 
a  high  place  among  the  directors  of  the  pop- 
ular movement.  In  September,  1774,  he  was 
made    the    representative  of   the   town   in   the 
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General  Court,  which  Governor  Gage  had  or- 
dered to  convene  at  Salem  in  the  following 
month;  though  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  session 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  the  mem- 
bers came  together  at  the  time  and  place  first 
indicated,  and,  having  voted  that  the  Governor 
had  transcended  his  powers  and  violated  the 
charter  by  his  late  proclamation,  they  proceed- 
ed forthwith  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  made  choice  of  John 
Hancock  as  president,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln 
as  secretary.  They  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Concord  on  the  11th,  in  which  place  and 
at  Cambridge  they  held  sessions  at  intervals 
till  the  10th  of  December,  when  this  Congress 
was  dissolved. 

Lincoln  continued  to  act  as  secretary  at  its 
several  meetings,  and  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Supplies,  which,  with  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  was  to  continue  in  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  public  welfare,  and 
of  preparing  for  resistance  with  arms,  if  this 
should  be  necessary.  The  original  records  of 
this  Congress  were  lost  or  destroyed ;  but  those 
of  the  committees  have  been  preserved,  though 
in  an  imperfect  state  ;  and  they  show  that  the 
member   from    Hingham    was   constant   in   at- 
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tendance,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings.  The  administrative  talent  and 
cool  determination  of  this  plain  farmer  became 
generally  known,  while  his  readiness  in  draft- 
ing papers  and  documents,  and  his  active  hab- 
its, caused  much  work  to  be  imposed  on  him, 
which  he  always  faithfully  performed.  From 
this  time,  indeed,  he  must  have  ceased  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  farmer,  for  his  public  duties 
had  become  so  onerous  and  incessant  as  to 
engross  most  of  his  time. 

He  was  elected  to  the  second  Provincial 
Congress,  which  met  at  Cambridge  in  Febru- 
ary, 1775,  and  again  served  as  its  secretary 
throughout  the  session.  This  Congress  was 
adjourned  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  10th 
of  May  ;  but  the  members  had  hardly  dispersed 
before  they  were  called  together  again  by  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  On  them 
alone,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, rested  the  responsibility  of  all  the  meas- 
ures then  taken  for  collecting  the  first  Amer- 
ican army,  providing  for  its  sustenance  and 
armament,  and  continuing  the  conflict  with  the 
former  legal  government  of  the  province. 

As  secretary  of  this  body,  and  as  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Supplies,  Lincoln  had  a  full 
share  in  the  performance  of  these  important 
and   hazardous  duties.      As    the  military  stores 
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were  found  to  be  very  insufficient,  on  his  re- 
port and  motion,  made  with  closed  doors  on 
the  6th  of  May,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Committee  of  Supplies  "to  import  military 
stores  from  such  place,  and  in  such  quantities, 
as  they  shall  judge  proper;"  a  pretty  wide 
discretion  to  be  given  to  five  men,  who  were 
to  act  in  entire  secrecy.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  two 
muster-masters,  who  were  to  examine  every 
person,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  complete, 
offering  to  enlist  "  in  the  Massachusetts  army," 
and,  if  he  passed  muster,  to  pay  him  u  twenty 
shillings  lawful  money."  These  measures,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  acts  of  flagrant  re- 
bellion against  the  established  government  of 
the  land ;  for  not  till  more  than  a  year  after 
this  period  did  the  Continental  Congress,  by 
its  celebrated  declaration,  remove  the  name  of 
rebels,  till  then  technically  just,  from  their  own 
soldiers  and  officers.  Most  of  the  persons  ac- 
tive in  these  proceedings  were  old  enough  to 
remember  the  fate  of  those,  who  rebelled  in 
Scotland  only  thirty  years  before. 

The  third  Provincial  Congress  assembled  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1775,  at  Watertown,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  till  the  19th  of  the  follow- 
ing July.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  it, 
and   during    the    last  week    of  its    session,   in 
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the  absence  of  James  Warren,  he  acted  as  its 
president.  This  was  the  last  legislative  body 
in  Massachusetts,  which  acted  under  the  name 
of  a  Provincial  Congress  ;  the  old  form  of  a 
"  General  Court  "  was  now  resumed,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  without  a  governor,  and  the  legis- 
lature was  organized  according  to  the  spirit, 
though  not  the  letter,  of  the  charter.  This 
General  Court,  which  had  a  Council,  and  thus 
acted  in  two  separate  branches,  came  together 
on  the  day  when  the  Congress  was  dissolved. 
Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the  Council,  and 
therefore  resigned  the  seat  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  elected  in  the  other  House. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  his  former  con- 
stituents, dated  July  29th,  he  says,  "  Although, 
Gentlemen,  I  am  removed  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  therefore  am  not  consid- 
ered as  your  particular  representative  in  Gen- 
eral Court,  yet  that  will  not  remove  from  my 
mind  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hingham.  I  recol- 
lect with  gratitude,  that  they  have  conferred 
on  me  most,  if  not  all,  the  places  of  honor 
that  were  in  their  power  to  bestow." 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  besides  that  of 
Lexington,  and  this  reestablishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  without  the  aid  or  consent  of  a 
royal  governor,   tended  rapidly   to   prepare   the 
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minds  of  people  in  Massachusetts  for  a  final 
separation  from  England.  The  opinion  was 
now  fast  gaining  ground,  even  in  the  smaller 
towns,  that  the  breach  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  irreparable,  and  that  the  Americans 
could  not  safely  continue  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  now  engaged,  without  previously  de- 
claring their  distinct  national  existence.  We 
find  that  the  little  town  of  Hingham  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  much  before  the  Continent- 
al Congress.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1776,  six 
weeks  before  the  famous  4th  of  July,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  instructions  for  the  representatives 
of  the  town  in  the  General  Court.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  these  instructions 
written  by  him,  accepted  by  the  town,  and  en- 
tered on  its  records,  attested  by  his  own  signa- 
ture as  town  clerk.  "You  are  instructed  and 
directed  at  all  times  to  give  your  vote  and 
interest  in  support  of  the  present  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  We  ask  nothing  of  her  but 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  You  will  never  re- 
cede from  that  claim,  and,  agreeably  to  a  re- 
solve of  the  late  House  of  Representatives,  in 
case  the  honorable  Continental  Congress  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain,  solemn- 
ly engage  in  behalf  of  your  constituents,  that  they 
will,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  support  them  in 
the  measure?"' 
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Lincoln's  duties  as  muster-master,  and  as  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Supplies,  had  been  for 
some  time  of  a  semi-military  character ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  contest  in 
future  was  to  be  carried  on  more  by  the  sword 
than  the  pen,  he  appears  to  have  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  army.  He  had  long  held 
command  in  the  militia,  having  received  his 
first  commission  for  such  office  from  Governor 
Shirley,  in  1755.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
major  of  the  third  regiment  of  Suffolk,  then 
commanded  by  Josiah  Quincy  ;  and  a  year  af- 
terwards, he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  same.  During  the  autumn  of  1775,  and 
the  following  winter,  as  the  presence  and  oper- 
ations of  Washington's  army  had  changed  the 
whole  vicinity  of  Boston  into  the  appearance 
of  a  camp,  his  military  ambition  was  probably 
excited,  and  he  readily  accepted  promotion  in 
the  militia,  but  did  not  enter  the  regular  army. 
In  February,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Council  as  brigadier-general,  and  in  this 
capacity,  no  less  than  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Council  itself,  and  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  influential  patriots  of  Massachusetts, 
he  became  known  to  Washington,  and  acquired, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  great  man's  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  which  were  continued  to 
him  throughout  life.     The  next  May,  after  the 
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British  had  evacuated  Boston,  and  most  of  the 
Continental  army  had  been  sent  to  New  York, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, and  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  military  affairs  in  Massachusetts  through- 
out the  summer. 

Several  British  armed  ships  remained  in 
Nantasket  Road  after  Howe's  army  had  left 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  off  trans- 
ports and  other  English  vessels,  that  might  ar- 
rive and  enter  the  port  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  that  it  was  now  held  by  the  Americans. 
The  Council  of  Massachusetts,  wishing  to  drive 
off  these  ships,  on  the  11th  of  June  ordered 
the  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Hull,  Long  Island,  Moon  Island,  and  Hough's 
Neck,  and  to  mount  cannon  upon  them;  and 
General  Lincoln  was  authorized  to  call  togeth- 
er as  many  of  the  militia  for  this  purpose  as 
he  should  find  necessary.  The  order  was  ex- 
ecuted, the  proper  works  were  thrown  up  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  and  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  ships  the  next  day,  which  soon  drove 
them  out  of  the  harbor.  A  few  Continental 
troops  on  Long  Island  aided  in  this  affair. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish vessels  entered  the  port  within  a  fortnight 
from  this  time  and  were  captured. 

The  five  Continental  regiments,   which  had 
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been  left  at  Boston  when  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  marched  to  the  south,  re- 
mained only  till  July,  when  a  portion  of  them 
were  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  and  the  remain- 
der to  New  York.  Several  regiments  of  mi- 
litia were  then  called  into  active  service,  by 
order  of  the  Council,  for  the  protection  of  Bos- 
ton harbor  and  the  adjacent  coast.  On  the 
2d  of  August,  General  Lincoln  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  these  troops,  and  of  all 
others  on  service  at  or  near  Boston,  and  his 
time,  from  this  date,  was  given  exclusively  to 
his  military  duties.  Measures  were  taken  to 
fortify  the  harbor  as  completely  as  the  means 
of  Massachusetts  would  permit,  and  the  works 
were  carried  forward  with  great  rapidity. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  news  arrived  of 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  that 
Washington  had  been  obliged  to  retreat.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Congress  and 
the  Commander-in-chief,  one  fifth  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  were  drafted,  and  received 
orders,  on  the  12th  of  September,  to  march  im- 
mediately to  New  York,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lincoln.  They  were  to  continue 
in  service  till  recalled  by  the  state,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  the  Continental  troops. 
Their  departure  was  hurried,  as  the  call  for 
them  was  very  urgent ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
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month,  several  of  the  regiments,  with  their 
commander,  reached  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
which  was  near  the  scene  of  action.  Here 
Lincoln  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
halt  his  troops,  and  hold  a  conference  with 
General  Clinton,  with  a  view  to  a  projected 
expedition  to  Long  Island,  in  order  to  bring 
off  cattle,  provisions,  and  forage,  and  to  prevent 
the  disaffected  inhabitants  from  enlisting  in 
the  British  service. 

Colonel  Livingston  was  at  Fairfield  with 
three  companies  of  Continental  troops,  and  he 
had  orders  to  cooperate  with  them.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  a  previous  attempt  of  this 
kind ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans 
near  Brooklyn,  British  troops  had  been  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  cross  to  the  Connecticut  shore. 
Thus  left  to  themselves,  whether  from  fear  or 
inclination,  most  of  the  inhabitants  submitted 
to  British  authority,  and  several  companies 
were  raised  among  them  to  join  Howe's  army. 
Nor  was  this  defection  confined  to  the  island ; 
agents  of  the  Tories  had  passed  to  the  main 
land,  and  obtained  many  recruits  in  Dutchess 
and  Westchester  counties.  The  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  side  were  also  menaced  with  in- 
cursions. 

Generals  Lincoln  and  Clinton  had  a  confer- 
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ence  with  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  crossing  the 
Sound.  But  nearly  all  their  troops  were  un- 
disciplined militia,  the  British  occupied  the  is- 
land in  great  force,  and  Washington's  situation 
with  the  main  army  on  Haerlem  Heights  was 
every  day  becoming  more  critical.  Before  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  therefore,  the 
Commander-in-chief  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  up  the  attack  on  the  island,  and  merely 
to  keep  a  strong  guard  on  the  northern  shore. 
Leaving  two  regiments  at  Fairfield  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh, Lincoln  joined  Washington's  army  on 
York  Island  with  the  remainder. 

The  situation  of  affairs  for  the  American 
cause  was  now  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Wash- 
ington's troops  were  becoming  dispirited,  while 
a  very  strong  force  was  in  front  of  them, 
flushed  with  recent  victory,  in  possession  of 
the  city  of  New  York,, and  having  entire  com- 
mand of  the  adjacent  waters  with  a  powerful 
fleet.  At  this  moment,  also,  the  whole  Amer- 
ican army  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The 
period  for  which  the  troops  were  enlisted  was 
to  expire  on  the  1st  of  December ;  Congress 
had  voted  to  raise  a  new  army,  but  there  was 
a  great  difference,  as  Washington  told  them, 
between  voting  battalions  and  filling  them  up 
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with  men.  Between  the  disbanding  of  the 
old  army,  and  the  mustering  of  a  new  one, 
there  would  be  an  interval  in  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  mili- 
tia. But  the  hope  of  obtaining  even  a  tem- 
porary reinforcement  of  these  undisciplined 
troops  was  very  slender,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by 
General  Lincoln  at  this  time  to  Major  Haw- 
ley,  of  Northampton,  an  influential  member  of 
the    Massachusetts  legislature. 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  old  army,  which  will  soon  take 
place,  unless  some  very  vigorous  measures  are 
adopted  to  supply  its  place  until  an  army  can 
be  raised  on  the  new  establishment?  The 
Connecticut  militia  are  not  engaged  for  any 
certain  time ;  their  numbers  are  constantly  de- 
creasing, and  are  now  very  much  reduced. 
The  militia  from  our  state  have  had  the  faith 
of  it  plighted  to  them,  that  they  should  be 
discharged  the  17th  of  November  next ;  and 
the  time  for  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  engaged  to  serve  will  expire  soon  after. 
I  see  no  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  will  be  raised  on  the 
new  plan  by  the  time  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  be  in  the  field.  If  this  is  so,  should 
there  be  one  minute's  delay  in  guarding  against 
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the  mischief,  considering  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  used  in  Massachusetts  in 
raising  these  last  men,  more  than  four  weeks 
passed  before  they  arrived  in  camp  ? " 

On  the  9th  of  October,  in  spite  of  the  Amer- 
ican batteries  on  the  shore,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river,  three  of  the  enemy's  armed 
ships  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and  anchored  in 
the  middle  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  out  of  reach 
of  the  guns  on  either  shore.  Thus  the  com- 
munication of  the  Americans  by  water  with 
Albany  was  cut  off,  and  a  movement  of  the 
British  troops,  three  days  afterwards,  seemed 
intended  to  hem  them  in  by  land  also,  on  their 
eastern  flank.  They  passed  up  the  Sound  in 
force,  and  established  themselves  at  Frog's 
Neck,  which  is  an  island  at  high  water,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  east  of  Washington's  posi- 
tion. On  the  17th,  they  passed  over  from  this 
place  to  Rodney's  Neck,  and  marched  up  to 
Pell's  Point,  without  opposition,  except  from  a 
few  of  the  militia  belonging  to  Lincoln's  com- 
mand, with  whom  they  had  a  slight  skirmish, 
in  which  Colonel  Shepherd  of  Massachusetts 
was  severely  wounded. 

To  avoid  being  outflanked  by  them  in  this 
direction,  the  American  army  was  obliged  to 
leave  its  strong  position  on  Haerlem  Heights, 
where    it   faced   to   the   south,   and   to   retreat 
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northward  towards  White  Plains,  occupying  in 
their  march  a  chain  of  hills  which  rises  along 
the  west  side  of  the  River  Brunx,  the  British 
moving  in  the  same  direction  on  the  other 
side  of  this  stream.  The  Americans  marched 
in  four  divisions,  under  the  command  respec- 
tively of  Lee,  Heath,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln. 
On  the  23d,  Washington's  head-quarters  were 
at  White  Plains,  while  Lincoln  was  still  at 
Valentine  Hill,  the  extreme  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican position,  being  only  four  miles  from  Kings- 
bridge. 

Several  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  re- 
treat, and  oil  the  28th  there  was  a  partial  en- 
gagement between  the  two  armies  at  White 
Plains,  in  which  the  British  were  successful, 
and  got  possession  of  a  hill  which  had  former- 
ly made  part  of  the  American  encampment. 
This  straitened  Washington's  position  so  much, 
that,  three  days  afterward,  he  fell  back,  and 
took  a  strong  station  on  the  heights  about  two 
miles  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  As  he  could 
not  be  attacked  here  to  advantage,  Howe  sud- 
denly broke  up  his  encampment,  and  moved 
off  towards  Kingsbridge  and  the  North  River, 
so  that  the  American  General  supposed  he 
was  going  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  Jer- 
seys. 

Under  this  impression,  Washington  left  Gen- 
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eral  Lee  with  a  considerable  force  on  the  east- 
ern side,  and  prepared  himself  to  cross  the 
river  with  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops. 
The  posts  in  the  Highlands  were  left  to  the 
protection  of  General  Heath,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Peekskill.  The  Massachusetts  troops 
made  part  of  his  division,  and  these  were  com- 
manded by  General  Lincoln,  who  was  thus  re- 
moved for  the  remainder  of  this  year  from  the 
scene  of  chief  operations  in  the  Jerseys.  Heath 
was  subsequently  ordered,  in  case  he  should 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  eastward,  to 
cross  the  river,  and  beat  up  the  British  de- 
tached posts  in  the  upper  parts  of  Jersey. 
"  Whatever  steps  you  may  take  in  this  affair," 
added  Washington,  "  I  would  wish  you  to  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  General  Lincoln,  of 
whose  judgment  and  abilities  I  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion." 

Strenuous  exertions  were  made,  meanwhile, 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  American 
army  by  bringing  up  the  militia  from  New 
England.  Massachusetts  sent  two  commission- 
ers to  unite  with  General  Lincoln  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  extend  their  pe- 
riod of  service  ;  but  though  a  high  bounty  was 
offered,  few  could  be  induced  to  stay.  This 
state  also  ordered  out  six  thousand  other  mili- 
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tia,  who  were  to  rendezvous  at  Danbury,  in 
Connecticut,  where  Lincoln  was  to  meet  and 
command  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sudden  return 
of  Washington  into  the  Jerseys,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  created  a  panic 
in  the  enemy's  army,  and  made  them  hastily 
withdraw  from  their  scattered  posts,  and  con- 
centrate their  forces  at  Brunswic  and  Amboy. 
Washington  followed  and  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  them  at  Morristown.  To  divert  their 
attention  in  part  from  himself,  and  to  contract 
their  quarters  still  further,  he  ordered  Heath  to 
move  down  towards  Kingsbridge,  and  even,  if 
opportunity  offered,  to  attack  New  York  itself 
from  the  north.  As  Lincoln  had  now  returned 
to  Peekskill  with  the  greater  part  of  the  new 
levy  of  militia  from  the  eastward,  and  was  to 
accompany  Heath  in  this  expedition,  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  him  on  the  7th  of  January,  1777, 
to  explain  his  intentions. 

"  I  leave  it  entirely  to  the  determination  of 
you  and  General  Heath,  whether  you  shall 
continue  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River, 
or  come  on  with  the  troops  that  are  to  join 
me.  I  have  only  to  beg  of  you  to  be  as  ex- 
peditious as  possible  in  moving  forward,  for 
the  sooner  a  panic-struck  enemy  is  followed, 
the  better.      If  we  can  oblige  them  to   evacu- 
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ate  Jersey,  we  must  drive  them  to  the  utmost 
distress  ;  for,  as  I  mentioned  above,  they  have 
depended  upon  the  supplies  from  that  state  for 
their  winter  support." 

Heath  obeyed  these  orders,  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  17th,  moved  forward  his  troops,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  militia,  towards  Fort  Independ- 
ence, which  was  just  above  Kingsbridge,  and 
was  then  the  most  advanced  post  which  the 
British  held  towards  the  north.  They  marched 
in  three  divisions,  General  Lincoln's  being  on 
the  right,  and  advancing  along  the  river  road 
from  Tarrytown,  while  General  Scott,  in  the 
centre,  moved  by  way  of  White  Plains,  and 
Generals  Wooster  and  Parsons  came  by  East 
Chester  and  New  Rochelle.  They  arrived  just 
before  sunrise  on  the  18th,  and,  taking  the  out- 
posts by  surprise,  drove  the  British  into  the  fort, 
and  made  a  few  prisoners. 

This  trifling  success  was  magnified  by  rumor 
at  a  distance  into  a  great  victory  ;  and  when 
the  truth  became  known,  it  was  turned  into 
ridicule.  This  was  increased  by  the  rather 
lofty  style  in  which  Heath  summoned  the 
commander  of  the  fort  to  surrender,  ending 
with  these  words  ;  "  Twenty  minutes  only  can 
be  allowed  for  the  garrison  to  give  their  an- 
swer j    and  should  it  be  in  the  negative,   they 
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must  abide  the  consequences."  The  command- 
er returned  no  answer  whatever,  and  the  Amer- 
icans found  themselves  quite  unable  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  fort.  They  had  no  ar- 
tillery except  light  field-pieces,  and  it  was 
deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  a  storm  with 
only  raw  militia. 

In  order  to  surround  the  fort,  the  troops 
were  scattered  over  a  circle  of  eight  miles ;  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  as  it  was  now 
midwinter,  exposed  them  to  great  suffering. 
They  constructed  rude  huts  in  the  woods  ;  but 
on  the  24th,  a  violent  rain  drove  most  of  Lin- 
coln's division  out  of  their  imperfect  shelter, 
and  spoiled  nearly  all  their  ammunition.  The 
next  day,  the  garrison  made  a  sally,  in  which 
they  surprised  and  routed  the  guards,  while  a 
regiment,  that  was  posted  near  at  hand,  took 
fright  and  ran  off,  leaving  all  their  baggage. 
Other  troops  came  up,  however,  and  the  enemy 
retired  within  their  defences.  After  spending 
ten  days  round  the  fort  without  effecting  any 
thing,  a  violent  snow-storm  came  on,  and  a 
council  of  officers  determined  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  retreat,  in  order  to  put  the  soldiers 
under  cover.  The  expedition  thus  proved  a 
total  failure,  as  it  did  not  effect  its  chief  ob- 
ject, which  was  to  alarm  the  enemy  in   New 
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York,  and  cause  them  to  withdraw  a  portion 
of  their  troops  from  Brunswic  and  Amboy. 

This  affair  exposed  General  Heath  to  much 
censure  and  ridicule,  which  he  certainly  mer- 
ited by  first  sending  such  a  farcical  summons, 
and  then  doing  so  little  in  order  to  make  good 
his  threats.  But,  in  other  respects,  the  expedi- 
tion was  well  enough  conducted.  If  the  Amer- 
ican force  had  consisted  of  disciplined  troops, 
they  might  have  taken  the  post  by  a  bold 
push  at  the  outset,  before  the  enemy  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  at  an  attack  from 
this  quarter ;  but  with  untrained  militia,  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  rash  and  foolish. 

General  Lincoln  soon  exercised  the  liberty 
which  Washington  had  given  him  to  cross  the 
Hudson,  and  join  the  American  camp  at  Mor- 
ristown.  He  left  Peekskill,  with  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiments,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, leaving  orders  for  three  other  regiments 
to  follow  him.  Washington  had  already  rec- 
ommended him  in  strong  terms  to  Congress, 
as  a  proper  officer  to  be  transferred  from  the 
militia  to  the  Continental  service.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
that  body,  written  on  the  20th  of  December. 
"  In  speaking  of  General  Lincoln,  I  should  not 
do  him  justice  were  I  not  to  add,  that  he    is 
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a  gentleman  well  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
military  line.  He  commanded  the  militia  from 
Massachusetts  last  summer,  or  fall  rather,  and 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  having  proved  him- 
self, on  all  occasions,  an  active,  spirited,  sensi- 
ble man.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  his 
wish  to  remain  in  the  military  line,  or  wheth- 
er, if  he  should,  any  thing  under  the  rank  he 
now  holds  in  the  state  he  comes  from  would 
satisfy  him."  A  month  afterwards,  this  sugges- 
tion was  repeated,  and  with  more  urgency,  as 
the  army  wa£  then  in  great  want  of  general 
officers.  Congress  complied  with  this  request, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1777,  by  appointing 
Lincoln  a  major-general  in  the  Continental 
service,  at  the  same  time  with  four  others ; 
namely,  Stirling,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair,  and  Stephen. 
Two  days  afterwards,  ten  brigadiers  were 
chosen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


X 


Lincoln  surprised  at  BoundbrooJc.  —  Ordered  to 
join  the  Northern  Army.  —  His  Operations 
in  Vermont.  —  Sends  Colonel  Brown  against 
the  British  at  Lake  George.  —  Joins  the  Army 
of  Gates.  —  Battle  of  Bemus's  Heights.  — 
Wounded  in  the  Leg.  —  His  Dispute  respecting 
Rank  with  Arnold.  —  Presented  with  Epau- 
lettes and  Sword-knot  by  Washington.  —  Re- 
joins the  Army.  —  Ordered  to  take  the  Com- 
mand at  the  South. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  regular  army. 
General  Lincoln  was  stationed,  with  a  small 
force,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  effective  men, 
at  Boundbrook,  on  the  Rariton  River,  the  most 
advanced  post  of  the  Americans,  as  New  Bruns- 
wic,  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of 
the  British,  was  distant  but  a  few  miles  in 
front.  Morristown,  where  the  main  body  of 
Washington's  army  was  in  winter  quarters, 
was  at  a  much  greater  distance  in  his  rear. 
The  position  was  one  of  great  risk ;  for,  having 
to  guard  an  extent  of  five  or  six  miles,  he 
was  much  exposed  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Great  precautions  were  therefore  used ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance,  the  enemy  succeeded  at 
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last,  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  taking  him  una- 
wares. The  assailing  party,  consisting  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Grant,  made  a  night  march  from  Bruns- 
wic,  and  arrived  about  daybreak  at  Bound- 
brook. 

By  the  neglect  of  the  patroles,  who  alleged 
in  excuse  that  they  mistook  the  troops  for 
Americans,  about  half  of  this  force  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Rariton  at  the  fording  place 
near  the  entrance  of  Millstone  Creek,  where 
they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Lin- 
coln's own  quarters.  He  had  just  time  to 
mount  and  ride  off,  with  one  of  his  aids,  be- 
fore the  house  was  surrounded.  The  other 
aid,  with  the  General's  papers  and  baggage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  the  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  three  small  pieces,  was  also 
captured.  Lincoln  went  first  to  the  front  of 
his  position,  where  he  found  that  the  remainder 
of  the  enemy  had  passed  round  to  the  rear  of 
his  left,  their  design  being  evidently  to  encir- 
cle his  party,  and  prevent  them  from  escaping 
to  the  mountains  behind.  He  had  just  time 
to  fall  back  with  his  troops  before  the  two 
columns  closed,  effecting  his  passage  through 
them  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken.  The  British  remained  but 
an   hour  or  two,  destroyed  a   few   stores,   and 
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then  returned  to  Brunswic,  having  lost  only 
three  killed  and  four  wounded.  Lincoln  re- 
sumed his  post  on  the  same  day,  with  a  rein- 
forcement. 

Washington's  army  left  Morristown  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  took  a  strong  position 
at  Middlebrook,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  place 
where  Lincoln  had  been  stationed.  The  Brit- 
ish now  occupied  Brunswic  in  full  force,  but 
dared  not  attack  the  Americans  in  their  camp, 
where  they  had  so  much  the  advantage  of 
the  ground.  The  two  armies  remained  watch- 
ing each  other  for  some  time,  Washington  hav- 
ing determined  not  to  quit  his  secure  position 
till  the  enemy's  intentions  were  developed, 
while  Howe  was  desirous  of  drawing  him 
down  to  the  plains,  where  a  battle  could  be 
fought  on  equal  terms. 

During  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  in  which 
Howe's  attempts  to  outgeneral  his  opponent 
failed  entirely,  there  were  several  skirmishes 
between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies ; 
but  they  had  no  important  result.  Lincoln 
commanded  a  division  of  the  main  body,  and 
seems  to  have  maintained  his  high  reputation 
for  activity  and  intelligence.  The  intentions 
of  the  enemy  remained  dubious;  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  Howe  meant  to  ad- 
vance   up  the    Hudson  River,  so    as  to   unite 
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with  Burgoyne,  or  to  pass  round  by  water  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  attack  Phila- 
delphia. This  uncertainty  continued  through 
the  whole  month  of  July,  and  made  Washing- 
ton's position  a  delicate  and  embarrassing  one. 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  also,  the  most 
alarming  news  were  received  from  the  north. 
Ticonderoga  and  Fort  George  had  been  evac- 
uated, St.  Clair  had  suffered  greatly  in  his  re- 
treat, and  Burgoyne  was  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  towards  Albany.  Only  Schuyler  was 
in  his  way,  at  Fort  Edward ;  but  he  had  only 
seven  hundred  Continentals,  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred militia,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  am- 
munition. As  he  had  written  that  he  was  in 
great  want  of  active  general  officers,  Washing- 
ton sent  General  Arnold  to  him  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  a  week  afterwards  he  resolved  to 
send  Lincoln  also.  The  reasons  for  making 
this  choice  are  explained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Schuyler, 
dated  July  24th. 

"I  have  directed  General  Lincoln  to  repair 
to  you  as  speedily  as  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  is  not  very  perfect,  will  permit  him. 
This  gentleman  has  always  supported  the  char- 
acter of  a  judicious,  brave,  active  officer ;  and 
as  he  is  exceedingly  popular  and  much  respect- 
ed in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  he 
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belongs,  he  will  have  a  degree  of  influence 
over  the  militia,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
very  advantageous.  I  have  destined  him  more 
particularly  to  the  command  of  them,  and  I 
promise  myself  it  will  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  make  them  turn  out  with  more 
cheerfulness,  and  to  inspire  them  with  perse- 
verance to  remain  in  the  field,  and  fortitude 
and  spirit  to  do  their  duty  while  in  it.  The 
confidence  they  have  in  him  will  certainly  go 
a  great  way  towards  producing  these  desirable 
ends." 

Lincoln  left  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  his  orders,  and  travelled  with  so  much 
expedition,  that  he  joined  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Miller  on  the  29th  of  July.  By  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  officers,  General  Schuy- 
ler had  just  determined  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
Saratoga,  thinking  that  this  would  be  a  more 
tenable  position,  and  more  convenient  for  dis- 
ciplining his  troops.  While  executing  this  re- 
treat, Lincoln  was  detached,  according  to  Wash- 
ington's suggestion,  to  Manchester,  in  Vermont, 
about  half  way  between  Bennington  and 
Skenesborough,  to  take  command  of  the  mi- 
litia there,  to  receive  others  who  were  daily 
coming  in  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
dictate  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  Burgoyne. 
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He  arrived  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  found  a 
force  of  about  five  hundred  militia,  which  was 
increased  the  next  day  by  three  hundred  more. 
Colonel  Cushing  also  came,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  seven  hundred  men  were  on  their 
way  thither  from  Massachusetts.  Lincoln  wrote, 
on  the  4th,  that  he  expected  to  have  at  least 
two  thousand  in  a  few  days. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  force  in  this 
vicinity  was  very  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  inhabitants,  and  prevent  them  from 
deserting  their  farms,  and  abandoning  all  to 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  and  Tories,  whom 
Burgoyne  had  with  him,  did  much  to  spread 
and  increase  this  alarm.  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Washington,  "  The  minds  of  the  people  are 
greatly  agitated  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  are  removing  their  families  in  great  con- 
fusion, are  leaving  very  plentiful  crops  on  the 
ground,  and  are  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  low- 
er towns.  Our  moving  forward,  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  will  give 
them,  I  hope,  new  spirits,  and  cause  many  of 
them  to  return." 

To  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  the 
three  neighboring  states,  to  introduce  order  and 
discipline  among  these  hastily  levied  troops,  to 
obtain  supplies,  especially  of  ammunition,  which 
was  very  scarce,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
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upon  the  enemy's  motions  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, were  employments  that  taxed  the  atten- 
tion and  activity  of  Lincoln  to  the  utmost. 
The  letters,  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
Governors  or  Councils  of  the  states,  are  very 
honorable  to  all  parties,  showing  mutual  confi- 
dence and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  zealously 
for  the  public  good.  He  had  excellent  admin- 
istrative talents,  great  discretion  and  judgment, 
besides  remarkable  watchfulness  and  prompti- 
tude in  action ;  and  his  situation  now  afforded 
full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities. 
To  the  care  and  method  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  duties  in  preparing  these  raw  mili- 
tia for  service,  and  providing  for  their  subsist- 
ence, Gates  was  much  indebted  for  his  final 
success. 

The  tide  of  Burgoyne's  good  fortune  turned 
very  soon  after  Lincoln's  arrival  at  the  north, 
and  his  reverses  were  destined  to  be  as  signal 
and  rapid  as  his  triumphs  were  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  campaign.  Fearing  that  he  would 
make  a  sudden  dash  upon  Albany,  and  crush 
the  American  force,  still  small,  which  was  in 
front  of  him,  General  Schuyler  wrote  to  Lin- 
coln, in  pressing  terms,  to  bring  the  militia  to 
Stillwater,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  main 
body,  which  there  opposed  Burgoyne's  progress. 
But  before  this  request  could  be  complied  with, 
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General  Gates  arrived  in  camp,  and  assumed 
the  command ;  and,  with  his  consent,  Lincoln 
retained  his  original  position. 

Besides  his  own  force,  General  Stark  was  at 
Bennington  with  eight  hundred  New  Hamp- 
shire militia,  whom  he  preferred  to  keep  there 
under  his  separate  command,  instead  of  march- 
ing them  to  Stillwater  or  Manchester.  Lin- 
coln humored  him,  and  sent  Colonel  Warner's 
regiment  to  his  aid,  after  the  news  arrived 
that  Baume  was  on  his  way,  with  five  hundred 
German  troops,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Ben- 
nington. 

The  capture  of  this  force  by  Stark  on  the 
16th  of  August,  and  the  defeat  of  Breyman's 
detachment  by  him  on  the  same  day,  was  the 
first  serious  blow  that  any  part  of  Burgoyne's 
army  received  in  the  field ;  and  the  way  was 
certainly  paved  for  this  important  success  of 
the  American  arms  by  the  previous  labors  and 
prudent  arrangements  of  Lincoln.  The  Brit- 
ish army  was  so  much  crippled  and  discour- 
aged by  this  capital  stroke,  that  Gates  very 
willingly  allowed  Lincoln  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend his  operations  with  the  militia  on  their 
flank  and  rear.  Burgoyne  found  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  that  misfortunes  never  come 
single ;  for  he  had  not  recovered  from  the 
stunning   news  of   this  defeat  on   his  left,   be- 
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fore  he  heard  that  his  right  wing,  under  St. 
Leger,  had  suffered  a  disaster  of  almost  equal 
magnitude. 

This  officer,  with  a  mingled  force  of  British, 
Indians,  and  Tories,  had  advanced  through  the 
wilderness  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  Schuyler.  Gen- 
eral Arnold  was  sent  with  Learned's  brigade 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  he  contrived  to  convey 
by  stratagem  to  the  Indians,  who  were  with 
St,  Leger,  a  most  exaggerated  report  of  his 
strength,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them 
if  they  dared  to  abide  his  coming.  The  fickle 
savages,  already  disheartened  by  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  were  completely  frightened 
by  this  story  ;  and  they  went  off  in  a  body, 
leaving  their  white  allies  to  contend  alone. 
Thus  deprived  of  more  than  half  his  force, 
St.  Leger  was  compelled  hastily  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  and,  leaving  most  of  his  artil- 
lery and  stores  behind,  to  fly  with  the  greatest 
precipitation  towards  the  lake. 

Burgoyne's  situation  was  now  very  hazard- 
ous, for,  both  wings  being  clipped,  he  had  no 
hold  upon  the  surrounding  country  for  provis- 
ions, and  had  only  a  narrow  and  difficult  line 
of  communication  by  the  rear  with  his  sup- 
plies at  Lake  George.  This  line  was  men- 
aced by  Lincoln  with  the  militia  in  Vermont, 
and  the  American  army  in  his  front  was  daily 
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receiving  accessions  of  fresh  troops.  Prudence 
required,  therefore,  that  he  should  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  penetrating  to  Albany,  and  should 
fall  back  at  once  upon  the  strong  posts  held 
by  the  British  on  the  lakes  to  the  north.  But 
he  was  of  a  gallant  and  enterprising  disposi- 
tion, had  been  much  elated  with  his  brilliant 
success  at  the  outset,  and  had  resolved  to  risk 
every  thing  in  the  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  positive  orders  that  he  had  received,  which 
were  to  push  forward  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  royal  army,  that  was  expected  to  ad- 
vance up  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York. 
He  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  nearly  a 
month,  till  supplies  for  thirty  days  could  be 
forwarded  to  him  from  Lake  George.  Having 
received  these  before  the  middle  of  September, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  abandoned  the  lower 
posts,  which  he  had  held  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  crossed  the  river,  and  took  post 
at  Saratoga,  the  main  army  of  the  Americans 
having  meanwhile  advanced  from  Van  Schaick's 
Island  to  Stillwater. 

Lincoln  meanwhile  had  advanced  northward 
to  Pawlet,  a  town  adjoining  Skenesborough, 
with  the  design  of  attacking  the  British  posts 
on  Lake  George.  A  few  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  at  Skenesborough,  left  it  on  his  approach, 
after  burning  a  number  of  boats.    On  the  12th, 
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Lincoln  ordered  Colonel  Brown,  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  to  march  to  the  landing  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  George,  destroy  the  British  stores 
there,  and  release  some  American  prisoners. 
Colonel  Johnson  was  sent  with  another  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
General  Warner  soon  followed  with  another 
body  of  troops  to  his  support.  Still  another 
body  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Woodbridge,  was 
pushed  forward  to  Skenesborough  and  Fort 
Anne,  thus  breaking  Burgoyne's  only  line  of 
communication  at  three  several  points.  These 
measures  were  taken  without  consultation  with 
Gates,  and  even  without  informing  him,  in  or- 
der that  the  enemy  might  not  have  a  chance 
of  gaining  intelligence  by  intercepting  the 
letter. 

The  expedition  under  Brown  was  entirely 
successful.  He  arrived  on  the  heights  above 
the  landing  on  the  17th,  without  being  dis- 
covered. Having  examined  the  position  of  the 
enemy  as  closely  as  possible,  and  made  a  proper 
disposition  of  his  force,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
escape,  he  attacked  them  the  next  morning, 
and  got  possession  of  the  landing  place,  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  that  had  been  erected 
near  them.  A  party  of  forty  rangers,  under 
Captain  Allen,  at  the  same  time  attacked  and 
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carried  Mount  Defiance.  Another  detachment 
was  sent  to  the  Old  French  Lines  on  the  Ti- 
conderoga  side,  where  they  surprised  and  cap- 
tured a  company  of  troops.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  at  these  places  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  consisting  of  twelve 
commissioned  officers,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  British,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Cana- 
dians, and  eighteen  artificers.  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  American  prisoners  were  released, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  was 
destroyed. 

Intelligence  was  received  from  Colonel  John- 
son, the  next  day,  that  Mount  Independence 
was  so  fully  protected  by  redoubts  and  the 
shipping,  and  its  garrison  was  reported  to  be 
so  strong,  that  an  assault  upon  it,  even  with 
their  united  forces,  was  deemed  to  be  too  haz- 
ardous. Ticonderoga  might  have  been  car- 
ried ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  held  long  without 
taking  Mount  Independence  also,  its  acquisition 
was  not  deemed  important  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  probable  loss.  The  place  was  cannon- 
aded for  some  time  from  the  Old  French 
Lines,  and  from  Mount  Defiance,  but  without 
doing  it  much  injury.  Cannon  were  also 
mounted  on  the  sloop  and  gunboats  that  had 
been  captured,  and  in  these  an  attempt  was 
made,  on  the  24th,  against  the  enemy's  post  at 
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Diamond  Island.  But  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  their  coming,  and  the  battery  on 
the  island  was  so  well  served,  that  the  sloop 
and  boats  were  much  injured  before  they  got 
near  the  shore,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. After  burning  the  enemy's  boats  on 
the  east  side,  Brown  quitted  the  lake,  and  re- 
turned to  Skenesborough. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Gates  wrote  to 
Lincoln,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  officers 
he  had  consulted  with,  it  was  best  for  him  to 
march  immediately  to  Stillwater,  and  to  take 
post  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British.  "  The 
chance  of  war,"  he  added,  "  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided between  General  Burgoyne  and  me  ;  be 
that  event  prosperous  or  adverse,  your  posting 
your  army  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  mine 
must  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  both." 

The  trial  was  even  nearer  at  hand,  than  the 
General  had  supposed.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  this  letter  was  written,  the  battle  of 
Stillwater  was  fought ;  and  its  issue,  though 
neither  army  could  claim  the  honor  of  a  vic- 
tory, really  sealed  the  ruin  of  Burgoyne.  The 
engagement  began  about  noon,  and  ended  only 
with  the  coming  on  of  night,  neither  party 
gaining  a  foot  of  ground,  and  both  returning 
at  the  same  time  to  their  respective  encamp- 
ments under    cover  of  the   darkness.      Colonel 
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Brooks's  regiment  from  Massachusetts  was  the 
last  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  when  he  returned  to  the 
encampment.  The  British  lost  about  five 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
while  the  American  loss  was  but  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  the  difference  being  attrib- 
utable to  their  superiority  of  number,  and  to 
some  advantage  in  the  ground. 

Any  thing  short  of  a  decisive  victory  would 
not  have  relieved  the  British  army  from  its 
difficulties,  and  this  drawn  battle  was  its  de- 
struction. They  had  made  a  desperate  effort, 
and  expended  much  of  their  strength  ;  but  the 
result  only  disheartened  officers  and  men,  while 
the  Indians  and  Canadians  deserted  them  and 
went  off  in  great  numbers.  The  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  full  of  hope,  and  la- 
bored diligently  in  strengthening  their  position, 
every  hour  adding  to  their  forces.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived Gates's  letter  at  Skenesborough,  whith- 
er he  had  marched  with  seven  hundred  men, 
intending  to  reach  Hudson's  River  from  that 
point.  He  immediately  retraced  his  steps,  and 
proceeded,  by  way  of  Pawlet  and  Manchester, 
to  Gates's  camp,  where  he  arrived  on  the  22d. 
He  had  previously  sent  General  Warner  to 
take  command  of  the  two  parties  under  Brown 
and  Johnson  at  Ticonderoga  ;  and  he  left  Gen- 
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eral  Bayley  with  a  small  force  at  Manchester. 
Another  detachment  was  left  between  Fort 
Anne  and  Fort  Edward,  the  object  of  each  of 
these  parties  being  to  block  up  the  road 
against  Burgoyne's  retreat,  which  purpose  they 
fully  accomplished.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  camp,  Lincoln  received  the  command 
of  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  Nixon's,  Glov- 
er's, and  Patterson's  brigades,  with  the  eastern 
militia. 

The  two  armies  remained  in  position  very 
near  each  other,  hardly  a  night  passing  with- 
out alarms,  and  frequent  attacks  were  made  on 
the  British  advanced  guards.  Thus  constantly 
harassed,  short  of  supplies,  and  compelled  to 
cover  their  foraging  parties  with  large  detach- 
ments, the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  rested  on  a 
diversion  in  their  favor  to  be  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  advancing  up  the  Hudson  from 
New  York,  and  attacking  the  American  posts 
in  the  Highlands.  With  this  view,  an  expedi- 
tion was  made  up  the  river,  and  it  succeeded 
in  capturing  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  it  did  not  advance  far 
enough  to  be  of  any  service  to  Burgoyne's 
army.  Abandoned  to  his  fate,  the  British  Gen- 
eral resolved  to  have  one  more  desperate  fight, 
in  order  to  save  the  honor  of  his  troops,  and 
to  manifest,  at  all  events,  a  determination  to 
"die  game." 
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On  the  7th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  fif- 
teen hundred  chosen  men  was  directed  against 
the  left  of  the  American  position,  in  the  hope 
of  turning  it,  or  of  opening  a  passage  through 
the  lines.  They  were  met  with  great  gallant- 
ry by  the  troops  in  this  quarter  commanded 
by  General  Arnold,  who  acted,  during  the  whole 
day,  with  a  reckless  valor  that  savored  of  in- 
sanity. The  advance  of  the  British  was  soon 
checked  ;  the  Americans  became  the  assailants, 
and  extended  their  attack  along  the  enemy's 
line,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  reinforce  the 
party  which  Burgoyne  had  pushed  forward  on 
his  right.  They  were  soon  overpowered,  there- 
fore, and  obliged  to  retreat.  General  Gates, 
who  remained  within  the  American  lines, 
pushed  forward  strong  reinforcements  from  his 
own  right,  which  was  not  engaged.  Encour- 
aged by  the  success  already  obtained,  and  by 
the  presence  of  these  fresh  troops,  the  Ameri- 
cans dashed  forward  to  assault  that  portion  of 
the  enemy's  camp  into  which  the  discomfited 
troops  had  retired.  An  attack  upon  the  works 
held  by  the  British  light  infantry  was  not  suc- 
cessful, as  an  abatis  and  other  obstructions  had 
been  placed  in  front,  which  hindered  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  advance,  and  exposed  the  troops 
to  a  prolonged  fire.  Arnold  then  put  himself 
at    the    head  of   Colonel    Jackson's    Massachu- 
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setts  regiment  and  rushed  against  the  lines 
and  the  redoubt  held  by  Colonel  Breyman,  at 
the  head  of  the  German  auxiliaries.  This  as- 
sault was  entirely  successful,  Arnold  himself 
being  the  first  to  enter  the  works,  where  he 
received  a  severe  wound.  Breyman  was  killed, 
and  many  of  his  troops  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Americans  got  possession  of  a  large  space 
in  the  right  and  rear  of  the  British  lines,  and 
retained  it ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  im- 
proving their  success  by  the  approach  of  night, 
which  put  a  stop  to  the    action. 

General  Lincoln  had  no  immediate  share  in 
the  action,  as  he  commanded  the  right  wing, 
which  remained  at  their  lines,  as  it  was  thought 
at  first  that  the  attack  on  the  left  was  a  mere 
feint,  and  that  the  chief  assault  would  be  on 
the  river  side  of  the  American  encampment. 
He  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position  at  mid- 
night, and  upon  his  report,  Gates  ordered  him 
to  lead  forward  the  right  wing  at  daybreak 
towards  the  enemy's  lines.  This  was  done, 
and  the  British  army,  without  waiting  to  meet 
them,  abandoned  their  works,  and  fell  back  to 
a  rising  ground  in  the  rear.  The  troops  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  deserted  lines, 
and  had  several  skirmishes  with  small  parties 
of  the  enemy  during  the  day.  Lincoln  him- 
self, in  leading  a  body  of  militia  round  to  take 
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post  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyne's  army,  fell  in 
with  a  small  party  of  British  in  a  thick  wood, 
whom  he  mistook  for  Americans,  and  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  them  before 
he  discovered  his  error.  They  fired  as  he  was 
wheeling  his  horse,  and  a  shot  struck  him,  and 
fractured  his  right  leg.  He  escaped,  however, 
and  was  carried  back  to  his  quarters. 

The  wound  proved  very  severe,  as  the  bone 
was  splintered ;  and  it  was  thought,  at  first,  that 
amputation  was  inevitable.  But  by  great  care 
this  was  avoided ;  and  after  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful confinement  of  nearly  a  year,  he  recovered 
the  use  of  his  leg,  though  he  walked  lame  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  As  the  wound  was  re- 
ceived in  a  slight  skirmish  at  some  distance 
from  the  camp,  the  circumstances  were  imper- 
fectly known ;  and  many  years  afterwards, 
when  General  Heath  published  his  "  Memoirs," 
he  gave  a  very  inaccurate  account  of  the  affair, 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  the  shot  that  did 
the  injury  was  fired  by  the  British,  or  by  one 
of  Lincoln's  own  party.  Naturally  offended 
by  such  an  injurious  statement,  Lincoln  wrote 
with  some  warmth  to  Heath,  giving  a  minute 
account  of  the  affair,  and  requiring  that  the 
mistake  should  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  if  one  should  be  published.  This  op- 
portunity  for    correction    never    occurred ;    the 
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letter  has  not  yet  been  printed,  and  as  it  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
Americans  after  the  battle,  it  is  worth  while  to 
insert  it  here  with  some  abridgment. 

«gm  "Boston,  March  19th,  1799. 

"  Those  who  read  your  Memoirs  may 
be  led  into  an  error  by  your  account  of  the 
battle  of  Bemus's  Heights,  near  the  Hudson. 
By  your  representation  there,  it  appears  that 
General  Arnold  and  myself  were  wounded  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  action,  and  that 
it  is  problematical  whether  I  was  wounded  by 
our  own  troops  or  by  the  enemy.  The  world 
is  left  to  guess  at  the  cause,  and  to  put  what 
construction  it  pleases  them  on  the  event.  Per- 
mit me,  Sir,  now  to  state  to  you  the  facts  as 
they  took  place,  which  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  do  at  any  time,  if  you  had  expressed 
a  wish  for  information  on  the  subject. 

"  On  the  7th  of  October,  1777,  the  British 
troops  moved  by  their  right.  This  was  con- 
sidered as  a  show  of  turning  our  left,  or  of 
diverting  us  by  a  feint  there,  while  their  real 
intentions  were  to  attack  in  force  our  right. 
General  Gates  therefore  ordered  General  Arnold 
to  advance  with  the  left,  where  he  command- 
ed, and  the  right  to  their  alarm  posts ;  and  as 
matters    became  more    serious    on   the   left,  he 
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reinforced  from  the  right  division  till  victory- 
declared  in  our  favor,  and  the  day  ended  glo- 
riously for  America.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
action,  General  Arnold  was  wounded. 

"  General  Gates  being  anxious  to  learn,  if 
possible,  the  effect  of  this  action  on  the  ene- 
my, and  what  would  be  their  consequent  move- 
ments, ordered  me  to  reconnoitre  their  camp 
during  the  night.  In  this  duty,  General  Glover 
accompanied  me.  On  my  return,  a  little  before 
daybreak  on  the  8th,  I  reported  that  the  ene- 
my appeared  in  a  state  of  inquietude,  lying  on 
their  arms,  and  that  appearances  indicated  a 
retreat,  if  not  a  flight.  I  was  then  ordered  to 
move  at  daylight,  with  the  right  of  the  army, 
to  feel  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  designs.  The 
right  accordingly  moved ;  and,  on  showing  our- 
selves in  front  of  their  lines,  they  immediately 
abandoned  their  works,  and  retired  to  a  rising 
ground,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  a  little  in 
the  rear.  We  availed  ourselves  of  their  works, 
and  they  gave  perfect  security  to  our   troops. 

¥  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  enemy  would 
attempt  a  flight,  and  try  to  ford  the  Hudson  at 
Fort  Edward ;  and  that  it  was  important  to 
send  a  body  of  militia  to  occupy  that  ford, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  it.  The 
General  approved  of  this  suggestion,  and  ordered 
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me  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  attempting  to 
execute  this  order,  I  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  in  a  thick  wood,  detached  to 
cover  their  right  while  I  was  absent  at  head- 
quarters. I  entered  an  open  cart  path,  which 
led  through  the  wood,  rode  in  it  some  distance, 
and  did  not  discover  any  troops  till  I  turned 
an  angle  in  the  road.  Then  a  body  of  men 
opened  to  my  view.  At  first,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish then!  by  their  dress  from  our  own 
troops,  two  of  them  having  scarlet  clothes,  oth- 
ers being  in  blue,  (the  Hessian  uniform,)  and 
some  being  clad  like  our  militia.  A  few  of 
our  men,  two  or  three  in  a  company,  had  Brit- 
ish uniforms  taken  in  a  prize ;  the  other  Con- 
tinental troops  were  in  blue,  while  our  militia 
resembled  in  dress  the  people  of  the  country 
who  had  joined  the  enemy. 

"  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  continued 
my  route  until  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
them,  so  near  as  perfectly  to  discover  my  er- 
ror. As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  this, 
and  that  I  was  checking  and  turning  my  horse, 
I  saw  the  two  in  British  uniform  present  and 
fire.  The  ball  from  one  of  their  pieces  en- 
tered my  right  leg.  Thereupon  the  party 
opened  a  scattering  fire  upon  me,  and  kept  it 
up  till  I  turned  the  angle  before  mentioned. 
I  was  every  day  with  the  militia ;  I  had  been 
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absent  from  them  but  a  very  short  time ;  I 
returned  with  the  same  dress,  and  on  the  same 
horse,  which  were  well  known  to  them  ;  and 
I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  party  which 
fired.  From  this  statement  of  the  facts,  I  be- 
lieve no  person,  whose  mind  is  not  obscured 
by  prejudice,  will  think  it  problematical  by 
what  troops  I  was  wounded." 

Prevented  by  his  wound  from  being  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army,  which 
took  place  on  the  17th,  General  Lincoln  was 
carried  to  Albany,  where  he  remained  under 
surgical  treatment  more  than  three  months,  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  travel.  In  January,  1778, 
a  sleigh  being  prepared  with  a-  couch,  on  which 
he  could  recline  at  length,  he  was  able  to  be 
transported  in  it  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  23d,  and,  shortly  after,  was  carried  to 
his  family  in  Hingham,  His  recovery  was 
very  slow,  for  several  exfoliations  of  bone  took 
place,  by  which  the  leg  was  eventually  made 
two  inches  shorter  than  its  mate.  The  wound 
opened  occasionally  for  years  afterwards,  and 
discharged  small  pieces  of  bone  ;  but  he  con- 
sidered himself  fit  for  duty  in  August,  1778, 
when  he  rejoined  the  army  under  General 
Washington. 

During    his    confinement,    some   dispute   oc- 
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curred  respecting  his  rank,  compared  with  that 
of  General  Arnold.  The  claims  of  the  latter 
to  promotion  had  been  unjustly  passed  over 
by  Congress ;  and  when  his  eminent  services 
and  daring  valor  as  displayed  at  Danbury,  in 
Connecticut,  and  at  Saratoga,  had  earned  for 
him  restoration  to  his  proper  office,  a  question 
arose  whether  he  was  superior  in  command  to 
the  five  major-generals,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed in  February,  1777.  In  regard  to  four  of 
them,  Sterling,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair,  and  Stephen, 
his  claim  to  precedence  was  admitted ;  for,  be- 
fore this  appointment,  he  had  been  their  senior 
on  the  list  of  brigadiers. 

But  the  case  of  Lincoln,  the  fifth,  was  some- 
what different.     He  had  not  held  any  rank  in 
the  Continental  service  before  this  appointment, 
but  had    been    transferred   from   the  militia  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  held  the  rank  of 
major-general    for  nine    months    before    he    re- 
ceived a   commission    from    Congress.      Grant- 
ing, then,  that  Arnold  ought  to  have  been   ap- 
pointed a  major-general  on  the  same  day  with 
himself,     the    principle    acknowledged    on    all 
hands    required,  that    officers  appointed    to   the 
same  grade  on  the  same  day  should  take  rank 
of  each  other  according    to  the  dates  of  their 
previous     commissions.      Before    the     19th   of 
February,    1777,    Arnold    had   been    the  senior 
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Continental  brigadier,  while  Lincoln  had  been 
a  militia  major-general.  Precedence  could  be 
claimed  for  the  former,  then,  only  on  the 
ground  of  a  distinction  between  Continental 
and  militia  officers ;  and  if  this  were  admitted, 
Lincoln  argued  that  the  lowest  officer  in  the 
army,  who  had  held  a  Continental  commission 
before  this  19th  of  February,  might  claim  rank 
over  him.  Nominally  a  major-general,  he  might 
still  be  put  under  the  command  of  a  captain. 

Lincoln  at  first  intimated  his  intention  to 
throw  up  his  command  ;  but  he  was  probably 
persuaded  to  allow  the  matter  to  pass  over 
silently,  without  pressing  it  to  a  formal  adju- 
dication. Practically,  the  question  never  arose 
between  him  and  Arnold,  as  the  two  did  not 
afterwards  meet  in  command  in  the  same 
army.  The  former,  soon  after  he  rejoined  the 
main  army,  was  sent  to  take  the  command  at 
the  south ;  and  before  he  returned,  Arnold  had 
become  a  traitor,  and  had  joined  the  British. 
Mr.  Lovell's  strong  language  respecting  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Lincoln  was  held  in  camp 
was  not  exaggerated.  His  amiable  disposition, 
his  patience,  and  fine  tact,  enabled  him  to  avoid 
all  causes  of  offence,  and  to  gather  and  secure 
troops  of  affectionate  friends.  During  his  long 
confinement,  the  letters  that  he  received  from 
his  brother  officers  were   filled  with  expressions 
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of  the  warmest  attachment,  coupled  with  the 
most  earnest  desires  for  his  return  to  the  ser- 
vice. This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
officers  of  the  division,  which  had  been  under 
his  command  in  the  main  army,  whose  wishes 
for  his  recovery  were  united  with  very  broad 
intimations  of  their  dislike  of  his  successor. 

The  Commander-in-chief  had  an  opportuni- 
ty, in  May  of  this  year,  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  his  esteem  for  Lincoln's  character,  and  his 
approbation  of  his  public  services.  A  French 
gentleman  had  sent  to  him  three  sets  of  epau- 
lets and  sword-knots,  two  of  which  were  to 
be  presented  to  any  friends,  whom  he  might 
choose.  Washington  immediately  selected  Ar- 
nold and  Lincoln,  and  forwarded  a  set  to  each, 
with  a  very  kind  and  complimentary  letter. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Lincoln's 
reply,  dated  at   Worcester,  May  20th,  1778. 

"  Permit  me  to  return  my  most  cordial 
thanks,  and  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 
this  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  my  con- 
duct fills  me  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
duty  and  affection  j  it  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  be 
ranked  among  the  highest  honors  which  have 
been  conferred  on  me  in  life. 

"  My  leg  has  acquired  so  much  strength,  that 
I  can  bear  considerable  weight  on  it.  There 
have    been  lately  several  exfoliations;  but  the 
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openings  are  now  small,  and  the  limb  is  free 
from  pain  and  inflammation. 

"By  the  advice  of  my  surgeons,  I  came 
here  week  before  last,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  for 
the  sake  of  a  ride.  She  was  immediately 
taken  with  the  smallpox  in  the  natural  way, 
and  now  lies  very  ill." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  recovered  from  this  attack ;  but 
anxiety  on  her  account  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  her  husband's  health,  and  probably  de- 
layed his  return  to  camp.  It  was  not  till  the 
7th  of  August,  that  Washington  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  saying,  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  Congress  that  Major-Gen- 
eral Lincoln  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  that 
he  is  happily  so  far  recovered  from  his  wound 
as  to  be  able  to  take  his  command  in  the 
line."  Philadelphia  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  British,  France  had  made  common  cause 
with  America  against  England,  and  the  war 
generally  had  assumed  a  new  aspect,  more 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  English  ministry,  having  found  by  suc- 
cessive trials  that  their  troops,  though  often 
victorious,  could  make  no  permanent  impression 
on  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  now  turning 
their  eyes  to  the  southward,  in  the  hope  of 
subduing  a  country  that  was  more  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  where  the  inhabitants  were  less  uni- 
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ted  in  feeling,  besides  being  weakened  by  the 
number  of  their  slaves.  Congress  divined  their 
intention,  though  they  had  no  certain  informa- 
tion of  it ;  and  as  the  first  measure  for  strength- 
ening their  forces  in  this  quarter,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  they  appointed  General  Lincoln 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  American  army 
in  the  southern  department.  Washington  in- 
formed Lincoln  of  his  appointment  on  the  3d 
of  October,  and  five  days  afterward  the  latter 
began  his  journey  to  Charleston. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Situation  of  Affairs  at  the  South.  —  Howe  de- 
feated before  Savannah.  —  Successes  of  Moul- 
trie and  Pickens.  —  Lincoln  sends  Ashe  into 
the  Upper  Country  of  Georgia.  —  Ashe  sur- 
prised and  defeated.  —  Lincoln  advances  up 
the  River.  —  Prevost  invades  South  Carolina, 
and  advances  against  Charleston.  - —  The  State 
offers  Neutrality.  - —  Retreat  of  Prevost,  and 
Arrival  of  Lincoln.  - —  Battle  of  Stono  Ferry. 
—  Result  of  Prevosfs  Invasion. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas   justified   extreme    apprehensions,   if  the 
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enemy  should  send  any  considerable  force 
against  them.  These  states  had  as  yet  expe- 
rienced little  of  the  hardships  of  the  war.  Ex- 
cept the  abortive  expedition  under  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton against  Charleston,  in  1776,  which  was 
defeated  by  the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie, no  forces  had  been  directed  against  them, 
and  they  had  slumbered  peacefully,  while  the 
contest  was  raging  fiercely  at  the  north.  Their 
preparations  for  war  were  consequently  very 
imperfect.  In  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  military  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
there  was  but  scanty  provision  of  arms  and 
military  stores.  In  the  upper  regions,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  still  worse.  "  At  every  period 
before  the  war,"  writes  Dr.  Ramsay,  a  south- 
ern historian,  "  the  western  wilderness  of  these 
states,  which  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  af- 
forded an  asylum  for  the  idle  and  disorderly, 
who  disrelished  the  restraints  of  civil  society. 
While  the  war  raged,  the  demands  of  militia 
duty  and  of  taxes  contributed  much  to  the 
peopling  of  those  remote  settlements,  by  hold- 
ing out  prospects  of  exemption  from  the  con- 
trol of  government.  Among  these  people  the 
royal  emissaries  had  successfully  planted  the 
standard  of  loyalty  ;  and  of  that  class  was  a 
great  proportion  of  those,  who,  in  the  upper 
country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  called 
themselves  the  King's  friends." 
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It  was  evident  that  there  were  no  laurels 
to  be  reaped  in  such  a  field.  The  selection 
of  Lincoln  for  the  command  at  this  period 
was  the  most  fortunate  that  could  have  been 
made.  The  service  required  a  man  of  great 
patience,  fortitude,  and  discretion,  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory in  disposition,  indefatigable  in  labor, 
and  having  rather  the  administrative  qualities 
of  a  governor,  than  the  military  talents  of  a 
general.  In  fact,  military  skill  was  little  need- 
ed, except  for  disciplining  irregular  soldiers,  or 
conducting  a  retreat ;  the  issue  of  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  regular  forces  of  England  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  disastrous.  The  cool  judg- 
ment, equanimity,  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  Hingham  town-clerk  were  better  suited 
for  the  exigencies  of  such  a  station,  than  the 
impetuous  bravery  of  an  Arnold,  or  the  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  tactics  of  a  Lee. 

In  his  journey  to  the  south,  Lincoln  was 
detained  nearly  ten  days  at  Philadelphia,  in  a 
conference  with  Congress ;  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  there  was  a  farther  delay  of  two 
days,  arising  from  an  accidental  fall  from  his 
carriage,  which  considerably  injured  his  right 
knee.  Going  through  North  Carolina,  he  met 
Governor  Caswell  at  Kingston,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  and  concerted  measures  with  him 
for  raising  and  forwarding   the   two    thousand 
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militia  which  Congress  had  ordered  out  from 
this  state.  He  did  not  arrive  in  Charleston 
till  the  4th  of  December,  and  he  was  engaged 
at  this  place  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  in 
concert  with  the  Governor  and  General  Moul- 
trie, in  measures  for  increasing  the  army  and 
providing  military  stores.  The  letters  he  re- 
ceived from  Georgia,  from  Governor  Houstoun, 
and  from  General  Robert  Howe,  who  had  held 
the  chief  command  in  these  states,  but  had 
been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  north  as  soon 
as  Lincoln  arrived,  soon  satisfied  him  that  de- 
fence, instead  of  attack,  must  be  his  sole  object. 
Within  a  few  days,  news  arrived  that  a 
British  fleet  had  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  River.  It  had  on  board  a  force 
of  over  two  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  whose  first  object  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  Savannah.  Howe,  who 
had  collected  four  or  five  hundred  militia  in 
addition  to  his  eight  hundred  Continentals, 
posted  them  very  advantageously  across  the 
main  road  leading  to  Savannah,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Unluckily,  the  British 
commander  received  intelligence,  from  a  negro, 
of  a  by-path,  which  led  through  the  morass,  on 
the  right  of  the  Americans,  to  their  rear.  This 
enabled  a  large  detachment  to  pass  undiscov- 
ered between  Howe's  troops  and  the  town,  so 
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that  a  heavy  fire  was  unexpectedly  opened 
upon  them  from  behind,  just  as  the  attack  be- 
gan in  front.  Dismayed  by  the  unexpected 
danger,  the  Americans  almost  immediately 
broke  and  fled ;  and,  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  now  operating  against  them,  the  royal 
troops  pursued  with  great  execution.  Howe 
lost  over  five  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  besides  all  his  artillery  and  baggage  ; 
while  the  British  loss  was  but  seven  killed 
and  nineteen  wounded.  The  town,  with  the 
shipping  and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

General  Prevost,  the  British  commander  in 
Florida,  invaded  Georgia  from  the  south,  by  a 
concerted  plan,  just  at  the  time  that  Campbell 
attacked  Savannah.  The  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  former  was  a  fort  at  Sunbury, 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  only  two  hundred 
men,  under  Major  Lane,  who  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Prevost  then  advanced 
and  joined  Campbell  at  Savannah,  where  he 
took  the  command  of  the  united  forces,  and 
held  all  the  low  country  of  Georgia  in  sub- 
jection. 

Such  was  the  introduction  to  Lincoln's  pe- 
riod of  command  at  the  south.  Before  he  had 
fairly  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the  only 
American  army  in  the  field  was   beaten,  and  a 
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great  part  of  it  captured,  and  one  state  was 
entirely  subdued  and  lost  to  the  Union.  Still 
he  did  not  despair,  but  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  recruits  and  supplies,  and  to 
hasten  on  the  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
boring states.  North  Carolina  sent  two  thou- 
sand militia,  under  Generals  Ashe  and  Ruther- 
ford, to  Charleston  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  arm  them 
there  at  once,  they  might  have  prevented  the 
entire  subjection  of  Georgia.  But  they  were 
detained  there  ten  days,  waiting  for  arms ;  and 
Lincoln  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  with 
only  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  made  up 
of  the  poor  remnant  of  Howe's  army,  of  two 
regiments  from  Charleston,  and  some  levies  and 
militia.  With  these,  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1779,  he  took  post  at  Purysburg,  on  the  Car- 
olina side,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River.  General  Ashe  joined 
him  on  the  31st  of  January,  with  eleven  hun- 
dred militia ;  and  other  troops  having  come  in 
meanwhile,  his  army  amounted  nominally  to 
about  three  thousand  seven  hundred,  of  whom 
only  eleven  hundred  were    Continentals. 

The  enemy,  having  spread  themselves  over 
Georgia,  and  finding  that  no  serious  opposition 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  people  of  this  state, 
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began  to  extend  their  operations  into  Carolina. 
General  Prevost's  whole  force  was  four  thou- 
sand men ;  hut  they  were  necessarily  dispersed 
in  many  detachments,  to  hold  possession  of 
the  whole  country,  so  that  his  available  means 
for  an  incursion  beyond  the  river  were  small. 
He  detached  Major  Gardiner,  however,  with  two 
hundred,  to  establish  himself  on  the  island  of 
Port  Royal,  and  take  possession  of  Beaufort. 
But  General  Moultrie  attacked  him,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
militia,  and,  after  an  action  of  an  hour,  obliged 
him  to  retreat  precipitately,  leaving  behind  sev- 
eral of  his  wounded.  The  Charleston  militia 
artillery  behaved  admirably  in  this  affair. 

The  South  Carolina  militia  generally  gave 
Lincoln  much  trouble  by  their  insubordination. 
About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
at  his  head-quarters,  under  General  Richardson, 
and  were  with  difficulty  kept  from  disbanding 
at  any  moment.  General  Williamson,  who 
had  command  of  those  in  the  upper  country, 
could  send  none  of  them  to  the  main  army, 
as  he  had  an  extensive  Indian  frontier,  and 
many  disaffected  people  to  watch.  The  Brit- 
ish had  emissaries  in  the  western  settlements 
of  both  states,  who  labored  strenuously  to  in- 
duce the  loyalists  to  rise  and  join  Prevost's 
forces  at  Augusta.     About  seven  hundred  Car- 
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olina  tories  came  together  under  Colonels  Boyd 
and  More,  and  marched  through  the  western 
districts  towards  Augusta,  plundering  as  they 
went.  Colonel  Pickens  collected  about  two 
hundred  militia,  near  Ninety-Six,  to  oppose 
them ;  and,  being  joined  by  Colonel  Dooly  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  others,  he  pursued  and 
overtook  them  near  Phillips's  Fort,  on  Kettle 
Creek.  Boyd's  men  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  driven  in  much  confusion  across  the  creek, 
and  through  a  cane  swamp.  The  rout  was 
complete,  Boyd  being  killed,  with  about  forty 
of  his  men  ;  fourteen  were  captured,  and  about 
twenty  of  their  prisoners  were  released. 

The  difficulties  with  which  Lincoln  had  to 
contend  at  this  period  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  him  by 
James  Lovell,  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
dated  February  12th.  "  I  never  think  of  your 
situation  but  it  puts  me  into  a  state  of  mind 
very  unfit  for  writing  to  you.  The  unprovided 
situation  of  the  department  in  which  you  com- 
mand was  always  in  my  view,  notwithstand- 
ing what  I  heard  said  to  the  contrary.  All 
our  movements  are  months  too  late.  Had  you 
been  on  the  spot,  to  have  reconciled  contend- 
ing interests  among  the  people  of  the  two  in- 
vaded states  before  the  foreign  enemy  arrived, 
you  might  have  so  checked  the  first  invaders, 
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that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  co- 
operate, as  now,  with  the  troops  from  New 
York.  But  why  should  I  now  talk  of  ifs? 
What  is  to  be  done,  as  matters  now  are  ?  I 
think  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  do  much, 
if  any  thing,  for  Georgia,  the  enemy  having 
such  facilities  for  transporting  themselves  to 
your  rear,  and  injuring  Carolina  in  your  ab- 
sence." 

The  imminent  danger  in  which  South  Car- 
olina was  now  placed  led  to  more  energetic 
measures  for  her  protection.  John  Rutledge,  a 
patriot  of  high  character  and  great  activity 
and  decision,  was  made  governor,  and  invested 
with  dictatorial  powers.  Under  his  firm  ad- 
ministration, the  resources  of  the  state  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  though  they  were  still  in- 
sufficient for  the  end  proposed.  A  regiment 
of  cavalry  was  formed,  and  the  militia  were 
called  into  the  field  in  greater  numbers.  A 
stringent  law  was  passed  for  the  government 
of  these  irregular  troops,  subjecting  the  refrac- 
tory to  be  turned  over  into  the  Continental 
corps,  or  to  summary  trial  and  execution. 

The  army  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  its 
commander  could  think,  not  indeed  of  attack, 
but  of  defensive  operations  on  a  larger  scale* 
The  position  of  the  enemy,  so  far  up  the  river 
as   Augusta,   enabling    them    to    communicate 
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with  the  loyalists  in  the  back  settlements,  and 
thereby  to  stop  the  supplies  that  would  other- 
wise be  sent  to  the  Americans,  was  a  serious 
evil.  To  confine  them  more  closely  to  their 
quarters,  or,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  place  altogether,  Lincoln  sent  General 
Ashe  with  fifteen  hundred  militia,  and  one 
hundred  Georgia  Continentals,  to  take  post 
opposite  Augusta.  This  officer  arrived  at  his 
destination  on  the  13th  of  February,  and,  a 
very  exaggerated  report  of  his  strength  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  British  commander, 
Augusta  was  abandoned  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  the  troops  were  hurried  off  towards 
Savannah.  Intelligence  of  this  retreat  being 
transmitted  to  Lincoln,  he  ordered  Ashe  to 
cross  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  and  follow 
the  enemy  down,  lest,  with  their  united  forces, 
they  should  fall  upon  Purysburg  during  his 
absence.  These  orders  were  obeyed ;  but  the 
militia  marched  very  slowly,  and  did  not,  till 
the  27th,  arrive  at  Brier  Creek,  a  considerable 
stream  emptying  into  the  Savannah  from  the 
west.  The  horse  were  sent  forward  to  harass 
the  enemy's  rear ;  and  they  took  a  few  prison- 
ers, but  were  too  few  to  attempt  anything 
serious.  This  slowness  of  movement  was  the 
more  reprehensible,  as  Lincoln  had  ordered  the 
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militia,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  to  leave  all 
their  baggage  on   the   north  side  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  recovered  from 
their  false  alarm,  and  were  preparing  to  strike 
a  heavy  blow  against  the  troops  who  had 
caused  it.  Ashe  remained  inactive  for  four 
days,  alleging  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the 
lower  bridge  over  the  creek,  which  the  British 
had  broken  down  behind  them ;  it  might  have 
been  restored  in  a  few  hours.  He  kept  little 
guard  during  this  time,  so  that  there  was  every 
facility  for  taking  him  by  surprise.  Leaving 
a  body  of  troops  under  Major  Macpherson  in 
front,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
Colonel  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  men,  secret- 
ly took  a  circuitous  route,  passed  the  creek  by 
a  ford  fifteen  miles  further  up,  and  came  un- 
expectedly upon  the  rear  of  Ashe's  position. 
The  few  Georgia  Continentals,  under  General 
Elbert,  formed  and  advanced  with  great  stead- 
iness, opening  a  sharp  fire  upon  them.  Ashe 
drew  up  the  two  North  Carolina  regiments 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  El- 
bert, but  remained  there  wholly  inactive  ;  and 
the  firing  had  hardly  begun,  when  this  whole 
line  broke  and  fled,  without  discharging  a 
musket.  The  Georgians,  being  thus  deserted, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  also 
turned    and   endeavored    to    escape ;    but   their 
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leader  and  most  of  the  men  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Ashe  made  hardly  an  attempt  to  rally 
the  militia,  but  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight,  then  left  them,  and  plunged  into  the 
swamp,  swam  the  river,  and  arrived  at  General 
Rutherford's  post  with  only  two  officers  and 
two  privates.  According  to  his  own  letter,  he 
was  the  first  of  the  fugitives  who  got  there, 
several  coming  in  afterwards.  Never  was  an 
army  more  quickly  dispersed ;  it  was  a  race 
rather  than  a  battle.  The  British  had  but  five 
killed  and  eleven  wounded,  while  they  killed 
or  captured  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
Americans.  Most  of  the  militia,  who  escaped, 
went  quietly  to  their  own  homes,  not  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  coming 
into   the  American  camp  again. 

The  defeat  of  this  detachment  deprived  Lin- 
coln of  one  third  of  his  army,  secured  the 
British  in  their  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Georgia,  and  enabled  them  to  communicate  at 
their  ease  with  the  Indians  and  tories  in  the 
back  parts  .  of  the  Carolinas.  The  one  thou- 
sand men  that  Congress  had  ordered  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia  to  join  his  army  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  an  aid-de-camp,  who  was  despatched 
to  hasten  their  coming,  wrote  back  that  not  a 
third  part  of  them  had  been  collected ;  and 
such  apathy  pervaded  the  councils  of  the  state, 
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that  there  was  little  hope  of  obtaining  any 
further  reinforcements  in  that  quarter.  The 
active  exertions  of  Governors  Caswell  and  Rut- 
ledge,  however,  brought  together  considerable 
bodies  of  militia  from  their  respective  states  ; 
and  these  were  necessarily  disposed  at  places 
remote  from  each  other,  so  as  to  be  at  hand 
in  case  of  invasion  either  by  the  seacoast, 
from  Savannah  or  Augusta,  or  of  an  inroad  by 
the  savages  and  the  disaffected  from  the  west. 
South  Carolina  was  really  threatened  on  all 
sides  except  the  north.  Governor  Rutledge 
established  himself  with  some  militia  at  Orange- 
burg, a  central  position,  well  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  a  force  so  uncertain  in  its 
character. 

Lincoln's  main  army  being  thus  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  watching  many  points  at 
once,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
resume  the  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Au- 
gusta, and  the  upper  country  of  Georgia,  and 
thus  confine  the  enemy  to  points  near  the 
coast.  Leaving  General  Moultrie,  therefore, 
with  a  thousand  me^  at  Purysburg  and  at 
Black  Swamp,  a  few  miles  above,  Lincoln  him- 
self, with  the  main  body,  marched  off,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  towards  Augusta.  General  Pre- 
vost,  the  British  commander,  observed  this 
movement,  and    resolved    to    make  a   feint   of 
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advancing  towards  Charleston,  thinking  that 
Lincoln  would  be  recalled  by  the  danger  of 
the  capital.  He  crossed  the  river  towards  its 
mouth  with  two  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
and  Moultrie's  small  force  necessarily  retreated 
before  him.  About  one  hundred  Indians  ac- 
companied Prevost  in  this  expedition,  and  did 
much  to  heighten  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants. 
Intelligence  of  this  invasion  was  received  by 
Lincoln  on  the  2d  of  May;  he  rightly  inter- 
preted it  as  a  feint,  and,  sending  off  three  hun- 
dred of  his  light  troops  to  reinforce  Moultrie, 
besides  requesting  the  Governor  to  march  the 
militia  immediately  from  Orangeburg  to  Charles- 
ton, he  crossed  the  river  with  his  own  force, 
and  advanced  down  its  left  bank  towards  Sa- 
vannah. This  course  would  defeat  Prevost's 
object,  if  he  did  not  think  seriously  of  attack- 
ing Charleston,  would  alarm  him  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  posts,  now  imperfectly  guarded,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Georgia,  while  it  would  cause 
but  little  delay  in  repairing  to  the  defence  of 
South  Carolina,  if  the  British  really  thought  of 
establishing  themselves  there. 

This  was  doubtless  the  best  policy,  and  Pre- 
vost would  probably  have  gained  very  little  by 
his  expedition,  but  have  been  obliged  to  return 
in  haste,  if  the  Carolinians,  even  in  the  low 
country,  had  been  united  and  firm  in  their  at- 
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tachment  to  the  American  cause.  Unluckily, 
they  were  not  so  ;  a  great  panic  was  spread 
among  them  by  the  capture  of  their  negroes 
and  the  plundering  of  their  habitations,  and 
above  all  by  the  dread  of  the  Indian  savages  ; 
and  many  of  them  hastened  to  apply  to  the 
British  General  for  pardon  and  protection. 
Some  were  even  base  enough  to  encourage 
him  to  attack  Charleston,  representing,  in  terms 
which,  as  subsequent  events  showed,  were 
hardly  exaggerated,  that  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants were  loyalists  at  heart,  and  the  city  would 
make  but  a  feeble  defence.  Their  statements 
had  so  much  effect,  that  Prevost  actually 
changed  his  mind,  and  what  he  had  at  first 
intended  only  as  a  feint  was  converted  into  a 
fixed  operation.  But  this  change  of  purpose 
caused  some  delay,  as  he  had  not  made  prep- 
arations for  a  serious  movement. 

Moultrie  conducted  his  retreat  very  ably ;  but, 
instead  of  receiving  reinforcements  as  he  passed 
along  in  this  imminent  danger,  many  of  his 
militia  deserted  him,  and  went  to  look  after 
their  families  and  property,  which  were  in  the 
route  of  the  invading  army.  He  left  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
under  Colonel  Laurens,  at  the  Coosahatchie 
River,  and  took  post  at  Tulifinny  Bridge,  a 
few  miles  in   their  rear.      Laurens    maintained 
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his  post  bravely,  but  being  attacked  by  a  much 
superior  force,  with  artillery,  he  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  main  body.  This  obliged 
Moultrie  himself  to  hasten  his  retreat,  with 
hardly  a  hope  of  making  another  stand  on  that 
side  of  Charleston.  Rutledge,  with  character- 
istic energy,  hurried  down  with  five  hundred 
militia  to  his  aid.  He  could  not  reach  the  coast 
till  Moultrie  himself  was  driven  into  Charles- 
ton. He  joined  him  there,  however,  on  the 
10th,  before  the  British  army  came  up,  and 
the  junction  of  their  forces  saved  the  place. 
Colonel  Harris  also  arrived,  after  a  very  severe 
march,  with  the  three  hundred  Continentals 
that  had  been  despatched  by  Lincoln  to  the 
aid  of  Moultrie.  But  for  the  delay  already 
spoken  of,  Prevost  might  have  crossed  the 
Ashley  before  either  Rutledge  or  Harris  came 
up,  and  then  the  fall  of  Charleston,  at  that 
time  wholly  undefended  on  the  land  side, 
would  have  been  inevitable. 

As  the  garrison  was  now  of  respectable  size, 
the  preparations  for  defence  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  vigor.  All  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  were  burned ;  lines  and  abatis  were 
carried  across  the  peninsula,  and  cannon  were 
mounted  at  proper  intervals  from  the  Cooper 
to  the  Ashley  River.  Large  gangs  of  negroes 
were  employed  night   and  day  on    the    fortifi- 
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cations,  and  the  inhabitants,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren, lent  their  aid  to  the  work.  Lincoln,  who 
had  advanced  some  way  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savannah,  received  advices  from  Moul- 
trie on  the  6th,  which  left  no  doubt  that  a 
serious  attack  on  Charleston  was  now  intended. 
A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  march  down  to  Summerall's 
Ferry,  and  there  cross  into  Carolina,  and  pro- 
ceed with  all  expedition  to  the  aid  of  Moultrie. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  General  Prevost,  with 
nine  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Ashley,  leaving, 
for  the  present,  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
with  the  baggage,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  same  day,  Pulaski,  who  had 
been  long  expected,  entered  the  place  with  his 
corps  of  legionary  infantry  from  the  north. 
The  garrison  now  amounted  to  nearly  three 
thousand  men,  more  than  equal  in  number 
to  the  assailants.  Yet,  as  time  was  precious 
for  the  completion  of  the  works,  when 
Prevost  sent  in  a  summons  for  the  place  to 
surrender,  the  negotiation  and  exchange  of 
flags  were  judiciously  protracted  for  twelve 
hours.  But  the  answer  that  was  finally  re- 
turned places  in  a  striking  light  the  general 
lukewarmness  of  this  people  in  the  American 
cause.  Commissioners  from  the  garrison  were 
instructed    to     propose,    that     South    Carolina 
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should  remain  in  a  condition  of  neutrality  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  "  and  that  the  question 
whether  the  state  shall  belong  to  Great  Britain, 
or  remain  one  of  the  United  States,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these 
powers." 

This  proposal  did  not  come  merely  from  the 
commander  of  a  military  garrison,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  only  nu- 
gatory ;  the  Governor  of  the  state,  clothed  with 
discretionary  powers,  was  in  the  place,  and 
probably  most  of  his  Council  along  with  him. 
Whether  such  a  proposition  would  have  been 
justifiable  under  any  circumstances  is  a  ques- 
tion that  needs  not  be  discussed ;  at  any  rate, 
it  would  not  have  evinced  much  honorable  or 
patriotic  feeling.  But  to  make  such  an  offer 
in  the  present  case  was  conduct  little  short  of 
treason.  Till  within  a  fortnight,  not  an  ene- 
my's foot  had  pressed  their  ground ;  and  even 
now,  the  British  held  no  strong  position,  had 
captured  none  of  their  forts,  and  occupied 
only  the  little  space  actually  covered  by  the 
army  in  front  of  the  town.  The  garrison 
equalled  this  army  in  strength,  and  might  safe- 
ly bid  it  defiance.  No  succors  were  at  hand 
for  the  British,  while  the  certain  arrival  of 
Lincoln  within  a  week  would  place  them  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  make  their  position  emi- 
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nently  hazardous.  Yet,  with  these  prospects 
before  them,  the  authorities  of  the  place  maie 
a  proposition,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  offer 
from  the  state  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  The  transaction  deserves 
particular  notice  here,  because  the  surrender  of 
Charleston  in  the  following  year,  a  surrender 
brought  about  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
unpatriotic  feelings,  was  made  the  ground  of 
some  very  unjust  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  Lincoln,  their  military  commander. 

General  Prevost  rejected  this  very  advan- 
tageous offer,  alleging  that  he  did  not  come  in 
a  legislative  capacity,  and  insisted  that  all  per- 
sons in  arms  should  be  surrendered  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  remarks  of  Colonel  Lee,  in 
his  "  Memoirs  of  the  War,"  upon  this  transac- 
tion, are  just  and  forcible.  "  What  train  of 
reasoning  could  have  produced  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition  to  surrender  the  town  on 
condition  of  neutrality  by  a  general  situated 
as  was  Prevost,  I  confess  myself  incapable  of 
discerning.  The  moment  he  found  the  works 
could  not  be  carried,  he  ought  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  procure  possession  by  negotiation  ; 
and  certainly  the  condition  of  neutrality  was 
in  itself  eligible.  It  disarmed  South  Carolina 
for  the  war,  the  effect  of  which  upon  her  in- 
fant sister,  already  nearly  strangled,  would  have 
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been  conclusive ;  and  Congress  would  have 
soon  found,  that  her  army,  unaided  by  South 
Carolina,  could  not  be  maintained  in  Georgia." 

As  the  garrison  would  not  surrender  them- 
selves to  be  prisoners  of  war,  they  prepared  for 
an  immediate  assault ;  but  this  was  not  at- 
tempted. Some  skirmishing  took  place  outside 
of  the  lines,  and  Major  Huger,  a  distinguished 
officer  and  citizen,  was  killed  by  mistake  by 
his  own  countrymen.  On  the  same  night,  the 
12th,  the  enemy,  having  probably  received  in- 
telligence that  Lincoln  was  close  at  hand,  de- 
camped precipitately,  recrossed  the  Ashley,  and 
took  post  three  miles  above  the  ferry.  Lin- 
coln's army  did  not  actually  arrive  for  more 
than  two  days  after  the  enemy's  retreat. 
When  the  army  at  last  came  up,  it  took  post 
at  Dorchester,  on  the  Charleston  peninsula, 
while  Prevost  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ashley,  a  few  miles  below.  But  the  British 
remained  here  only  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
commenced  their  retreat  along  the  sea-side,  so 
as  to  keep  in  communication  with  their  ship- 
ping. 

Although  Prevost's  expedition  had  failed, 
so  far  as  its  main  object,  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  was  concerned,  Lincoln  was  de- 
sirous of  striking  a  blow  at  him  while  he 
still  lingered  on    the  coast,  and  of  thus  termi- 
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nating  with  decisive  effect  a  campaign ,  which 
had  thus  far  lingered  on  in  passive  and  toil- 
some operations.  The  Stono  Inlet  separates 
John's  Island  from  the  main  land,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  ferry  across  this  inlet,  the  van 
of  the  British  army  was  stationed,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  rest  of  their 
troops  were  on  the  island,  together  with  the 
baggage  and  stores,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
connected  the  two  posts.  It  was  determined 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  this  ad- 
vanced post,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried before  assistance  could  be  brought  from 
the  island ;  but  it  was  first  thought  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  from  the  town. 
This  was  not  easy  to  be  obtained.  Moultrie 
wrote,  on  the  following  day,  "  The  people  in 
the  town  are  under  such  apprehensions,  that 
they  will  not  hear  of  any  troops  leaving  it ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  my  utmost  exer- 
tions for  the  general  good."  The  garrison  of 
Charleston  was  now  twice  as  large  as  the 
army  under  Lincoln.  Yet  so  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly were  troops  sent  to  him  from  the 
town,  that  it  was  the  4th  of  June  before  he 
was  able  to  take  post  at  Stono,  opposite  the 
van  of  the  British  army. 

During  this  delay,  the  temporary  bridge  was 
broken    up,  as    the   vessels   that    composed    it 
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were  needed  for  transportation  to  Savannah, 
and  the  enemy's  force  on  the  Stono  side  was 
reduced  to  little  over  six  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Maitland.  Lincoln  determined  to  storm 
this  position  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and 
accordingly  sent  orders  to  Moultrie,  on  the 
preceding  day,  to  move  forward  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  from  Charleston,  through  the  Wap- 
poo  Cut,  and  threaten  the  British  on  John's 
Island,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  succoring 
Maitland.  The  intention  was,  that  Moultrie's 
force  should  appear  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  just  as  Lincoln  was  beginning  the  at- 
tack at  Stono  ;  and  if  these  orders  had  been 
promptly  executed,  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, most  likely,  would  have  been  complete. 

The  Americans  were  arranged  by  Lincoln, 
with  the  North  Carolina  militia,  under  General 
Butler,  on  the  right,  and  the  Continental  troops, 
under  General  Sumner,  on  the  left.  The  Amer- 
ican reserve  consisted  of  a  small  party  of  horse, 
and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  under  Gen- 
eral Mason.  The  Hessians  were  on  the  left 
of  the  enemy,  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  the 
North  Carolina  loyalists,  formed  their  centre. 
Their  flanks  appeared  secure,  as  one  end  of  the 
line  rested  on  a  morass,  and  the  other  on  a 
deep  ravine. 

The  attack    began    on  two    advanced   com- 
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panies  of  the  Highlanders,  who  fought  bravely, 
and  were  mostly  cut  up  before  they  were 
driven  back  into  their  line.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  Americans  were  ordered  to 
hold  their  fire,  and  advance  with  the  bayonet. 
They  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  but,  when  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  abatis,  receiving  a  general 
volley  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  they  stopped 
and  returned  the  fire.  In  a  short  time,  the 
Hessians  were  driven  back ;  but  the  British 
reserve  came  up  and  supplied  their  place,  while 
the  broken  troops  were  formed  again  in  the 
rear.  Lincoln  endeavored  to  stop  the  fire  of 
his  men,  and  renewed  the  order  to  charge. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  attack  had  passed, 
and  the  troops  did  not  advance,  though  they 
held  their  ground,  and  kept  up  the  engage- 
ment bravely.  An  hour  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  the  battle  began,  and  still  there  were  no 
news  of  Moultrie's  force  ;  but  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  on  the  island  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  ferry  to  cross  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
rades. Lincoln  perceived  that  his  weakened 
force  could  not  withstand  an  onset  from  fresh 
troops,  and  therefore  ordered  a  retreat.  As 
soon  as  this  began,  Maitland  ordered  his  whole 
line  to  advance,  in  the  hope  of  converting  this 
retrograde  movement  into  a  rout.  To  prevent 
such  a  disaster,  the  cavalry  in  the  reserve  were 
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ordered  to  charge,  and  they  came  forward  with 
gallantry ;  but  a  full  fire  from  the  British 
checked  their  speed,  and  they  were  driven 
back  upon  the  main  body.  Mason's  Virginia 
militia  then  advanced,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
which  checked  the  British,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  drawn  off  in  good  order. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  was  attributable  sole- 
ly to  the  failure  of  the  intended  cooperation 
by  the  militia  under  General  Moultrie.  If 
they  had  appeared  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
enemy  could  not  have  brought  a  reinforcement 
to  the  ferry,  but  would  have  had  enough  to 
occupy  them  on  the  island.  Moultrie  brought 
up  his  men  to  the  place  indicated,  but  not  till 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ac- 
tion at  Stono  was  over.  As  it  was,  Lincoln 
drew  off  his  army  in  good  order,  and  the  loss 
was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  British, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  on 
each  side.  The  Americans  were  allowed  to 
have  acted  with  much  gallantry,  and  Lincoln 
showed  skill  and  prudence  by  withdrawing 
them  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  hope  of 
carrying  the  enemy's  works  had  failed,  and 
before  their  retreat  could  be  changed  into  a 
disorderly  flight. 

The  effect  of  this  battle  was  to  hasten  the 
retreat  of  Prevost  from  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
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ton.  General  Moultrie  watched  his  movements 
from  James's  Island,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
his  rear  guard ;  but  their  shipping  gave  the 
enemy  so  much  assistance  in  passing  along 
the  creeks  and  inlets  of  this  indented  shore, 
that  no  opportunity  occurred  for  attacking  them 
to  advantage.  Leaving  Maitland,  with  about 
eight  hundred  men,  at  Beaufort,  on  the  Island 
of  Port  Royal,  in  order  to  retain  a  slight  hold 
on  South  Carolina  soil  at  a  point  so  near 
head-quarters  as  to  be  easily  reinforced,  Prevost 
returned  to  Savannah,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters there  for  the  season.  The  Americans 
now  held  Augusta  and  the  upper  region,  and 
Colonels  Few  and  Dooly,  with  a  small  but 
active  militia  force,  menaced  the  communica- 
tions of  the  British. 

Maitland's  position  at  Beaufort  gave  Lincoln 
much  uneasiness ;  for  the  inland  navigation 
and  the  naval  force  of  the  British  enabled 
them  to  keep  out  foraging  parties,  and  to  hold 
the  neighborhood  in  constant  alarm,  while  the 
Americans  were  unprovided  with  vessels  in 
which  to  oppose  them.  The  militia,  after  the 
pressing  danger  caused  by  Prevost's  invasion 
was  over,  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  only 
the  Continentals  remained  in  the  field.  With 
these,  hardly  nine  hundred  in  number,  Lincoln 
took    post   at  Sheldon,  a  healthy  spot  not   far 
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from  Beaufort,  and  convenient  for  repressing 
the  incursions  of  the  British.  The  hot  season 
had  set  in,  which,  like  the  winter  of  the  north, 
puts  an  end,  for  some  months,  to  extensive 
military  operations. 

Dr.  Ramsay  justly  remarks,  that  this  incur- 
sion of  Prevost  into  South  Carolina  "  contrib- 
uted very  little  to  the  advancement  of  the 
royal  cause,  but  added  much  to  the  wealth  of 
the  officers,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  still  more  to  the  distresses  of 
the  inhabitants."  His  route  lay  across  the 
plantations  of  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  state, 
worked  by  a  great  number  of  slaves.  Indif- 
ferent as  to  a  choice  of  masters,  or  allured 
perhaps  by  a  hope  of  freedom,  the  negroes 
joined  the  invaders,  and  returned  to  Savannah 
with  them,  or  were  sent  in  British  vessels  to 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
enemy  carried  off  at  least  three  thousand  of 
the  blacks,  and  many  others  took  advantage 
of  the  invasion  to  make  their  escape,  so  that 
the  planters  lost  about  four  thousand  of  them. 
In  this  way,  many  of  the  people  were  reduced 
from  affluence  almost  to  beggary,  and  the  gen- 
eral inclination  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  war 
at  any  sacrifice  was  greatly  increased.  The 
essential  weakness,  in  war,  of  a  country  tenant- 
ed by  such  a  population,  was  never  more  strik- 
flio*ly  shown  than  in  this  instance. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Lincoln  wishes  to  resign  his  Command,  but  is 
persuaded  to  remain.  —  Operations  in  'the 
Upper  Country  of  Georgia.  — -  Arrival  of  a 
French  Fleet.  —  Plan  for  a  combined  Attack 
on  Savannah.  —  Difficulties  of  Lincoln's  March 
into  Georgia.  —  The  Siege  of  Savannah 
formed.  —  Colonel  White  captures  a  Party 
of  the  Enemy  by  Stratagem.  — -  Assault  on  the 
Town,  and  Repulse.  —  The  Siege  raised.  — 
Criticism  on  this  unfortunate  Expedition.  — 
Feeble  Conduct  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature.—  Attempt  to  gain  the  Cooperation  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the   British. 

The  numerous  difficulties  and  annoyances 
which  Lincoln  had  to  contend  with  at  the 
south,  and  the  operation  of  a  climate  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  had  produced  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  his  health.  The  wound  in 
his  leg  also  opened  again,  and  did  much  to  re- 
duce his  strength,  so  that  he  became  anxious  to 
be  released  from  his  burdensome  command,  and 
to  return  to  the  army  under  Washington.  Too 
high  spirited  to  ask  directly  for  a  release  while 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  his  department  was  so 
unpromising,    his    aid-de-camp,    Major    Meade, 
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whom  he  had  despatched  to  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  on  other  business,  made  such  a  repre- 
sentation to  Congress  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
that  it  Avas  voted,  in  complimentary  terms,  to 
allow  him  to  resign  his  separate  command,  and 
to  rejoin  the  northern  army.  In  case  he 
availed  himself  of  this  permission,  General 
Moultrie  was  appointed  to  be  his  successor. 

The  earnest  remonstrances  that  were  made 
against  his  withdrawal,  when  this  became 
known  at  the  south,  were  highly  honorable  to 
Lincoln,  as  they  showed  how  much  his  ser- 
vices were  prized  in  spite  of  the  many  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  of  the  campaign.  One  dis- 
aster had  followed  closely  upon  another  during 
his  whole  stay  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  autumn  were  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  But  he  had  met  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  with  so  much  fortitude  and 
good  judgment,  had  managed  so  successfully 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  acted  with  so 
much  discretion  amid  contending  interests  and 
prejudices,  though  he  had  come  among  them 
as  an  entire  stranger,  and  with  authority  sus- 
ceptible of  great  abuse,  that  all  parties,  civil 
and  military,  united  in  urging  him  to  remain 
with  them  another  year. 

General  Moultrie,  on  whom  the  command 
would   devolve,   and    who    seemed    interested, 
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therefore,  to  expedite  Lincoln's  departure,  act- 
ed a  noble  and  patriotic  part,  and  with  self- 
denying  earnestness  entreated  him  to  remain. 
Governor  Rutledge  wrote  to  him  in  a  similar 
strain.  "  Upon  communicating  to  the  Council 
your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  they  unanimous- 
ly desired  me  to  request,  in  the  most  pressing 
terms,  that  you  will  not  make  use  of  the 
leave  which  Congress  has  given  you  to  return. 
To  express  their  opinion  without  compliment 
to  you  or  disparagement  of  the  gentleman  ap- 
pointed your  successor,  your  character,  and 
knowledge,  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war, 
are  such,  and  the  public  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  you,  that  your  remaining  here  will 
insure  great  good  to  this  and  the  neighboring 
state ;  and  they  entreat  you  to  rest  assured, 
that  your  command  is  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  people  in  general,  and  to  them  in  par- 
ticular." 

These  generous  and  flattering  remonstrances 
had  so  much  effect,  that  Lincoln  resolved  to 
brave  the  effects  of  a  summer  in  Carolina  on 
his  shattered  health,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  another  campaign.  An  intimation  to  this 
effect  being  conveyed  to  Congress,  it  was  voted, 
"that  Major-General  Lincoln  be  requested  to 
continue  his  command  in  South  Carolina,  if 
the  state    of   his   health  will   permit,  until   he 
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shall  receive  further  directions."  Congress  took 
measures,  also,  though  they  were  tardily  car- 
ried into  effect,  for  strengthening  his  army  with 
some  more  permanent  and  trustworthy  troops 
than  militia.  Bland's  and  Baylor's  regiments 
of  dragoons  were  detached  to  the  south  ;  the 
recruits  lately  raised  in  Virginia  for  completing 
the  quota  of  that  state  were  ordered  the  same 
way ;  and  four  Continental  regiments  from 
North  Carolina,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  could 
be  filled  up,  were  to  join  Lincoln's  army.  If 
these  resolutions  had  been  promptly  executed, 
the  army  of  the  south  would  have  been  placed 
on  a  respectable  footing. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  Lin- 
coln was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  in 
Charleston.  Before  he  had  recovered,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  disagreeable  news  from 
Colonel  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  then  commanding 
an  advanced  post  of  the  little  Continental 
army  at  Sheldon.  "  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint 
you,  that  there  was  a  mutiny  this  morning  in 
the  third  regiment,  for  want  of  pay  and  cloth- 
ing. The  greater  part  of  the  regiment  had 
their  knapsacks  on,  and  were  about  to  march 
off  and  go  home.  Major  Wise  heard  of  it,  and 
in  a  very  proper  and  spirited  manner  immedi- 
ately checked  it  by  seizing  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  ordering  the  rest  to  retire  to  the 
tents." 
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With  troops  in  this  condition,  and  so  few 
in  number,  or  with  militia  who  would  disband 
and  go  home,  in  spite  of  their  officers,  when- 
ever they  judged  proper,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  Lincoln  accomplished  so  much,  instead  of 
so  little,  in  repelling  Prevost's  invasion,  and 
against  Maitland's  force,  of  less  than  one  thou- 
sand men,  which  still  occupied  Beaufort.  When 
Major  Jameson,  with  the  first  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  Colonel  Parker,  with  his  infantry, 
arrived  from  the  north,  they  were  stationed 
near  Augusta,  to  aid  General  Williamson  in 
protecting  the  upper  country  of  Georgia.  Jame- 
son, with  about  one  hundred  men,  made  an 
incursion  to  the  south  of  Brier  Creek,  and 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  noted  royalist  par- 
tisan McGirt,  who  with  a  small  band  had  been 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  property 
of  the  faithful  Americans  in  that  quarter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  had  sev- 
eral times  attempted  to  Organize  a  government 
of  that  state  after  the  loss  of  Savannah ;  but 
they  did  not  succeed  till  the  24th  of  July, 
when  a  number  of  them  came  together  at 
Augusta,  and  made  choice  of  nine  persons  to 
act  as  an  Executive  Council.  From  this  board 
Lincoln  received  a  letter  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, earnestly  requesting  that  the  whole  of 
General  Scott's  command,  now    on    its   march 
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to  join  the  southern  army,  should  be  sent  to 
protect  the  upper  counties  of  Georgia.  "  We 
are  fearful,  in  case  the  enemy  should  move  up 
this  way  in  force,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  worn  out  with  fruitless  opposition, 
and  fearful  of  losing  their  all,  would  make 
terms  for  themselves ;  and  as  the  mind  passes 
by  a  natural  gradation  from  one  step  of  infamy 
to  another,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
their  joining  the  enemy  against  their  country- 
men in  any  other  state."  It  is  likely  that 
General  Lincoln  would  have  granted  this  re- 
quest, if  more  important  affairs  at  the  seaboard 
had  not  now  claimed  his  attention. 

Count  d'Estaing,  the  French  Admiral  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  ordered,  during  the  hurricane 
months,  in  which  all  naval  operations  in  those 
seas  were  suspended,  to  afford  what  assistance 
he  could  to  the  American  armies.  This  season 
was  now  at  hand,  and  both  Lincoln  and  Gov- 
ernor Rut-ledge  had  communicated  with  the 
Count,  through  M.  Plombard,  the  French  Con- 
sul at  Charleston,  urging  the  great  importance 
of  a  united  attempt  against  the  enemy  at  Sa- 
vannah. Anxious  to  retrieve  his  reputation 
from  the  effects  of  the  failure  at  Rhode  Island 
the  year  before,  D'Estaing  entered  heartily  into 
the  scheme,  and  arrived  off  the  coast,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  with    a  fleet   of  twenty  sail 
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of  the  line  and  some  frigates.  His  coming 
was  so  unexpected,  that  the  Experiment,  a 
British  man-of-war  of  fifty  guns,  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Wallace,  the  Ariel  of  twenty-four 
guns,  and  two  store-ships,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Two  or  three  ships  were  sent  to  Charleston 
to  carry  news  of  the  fleet,  and  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  cooperation  of  forces.  They  arrived 
on  the  4th,  and  a  scheme  of  operations  was 
then  arranged  between  the  Viscount  de  Fon- 
tanges,  Governor  Rutledge,  and  General  Lin- 
coln. Great  haste  was  necessary,  for  the 
French  Admiral  announced  that  he  must 
speedily  return  to  the  West  Indies,  and  could 
give  only  ten  days  for  the  attack  upon  Prevost. 
Lincoln  agreed  to  march  into  Georgia  one 
thousand  men,  while  D'Estaing  was  to  land 
three  thousand  at  Beaulieu,  on  Ossabaw  Sound, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Tybee,  since  his  fleet 
could  not  enter  the  river,  and  march  them 
across  the  country  to  join  the  Americans  be- 
fore Savannah.  An  express  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh,  at  Augusta,  to  collect  all  the 
force  he  could  within  twenty-four  hours,  march 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah  with  all 
despatch,  and  take  post  on  the  heights  at  Eb- 
enezer,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans.  Lincoln  withdrew 
the  Continental    garrison   from    Fort    Moultrie, 
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leaving  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  the  mi- 
litia. He  left  Charleston  on  the  8th,  and  went 
to  join  his  little  army  at  Sheldon. 

On  the  10th,  the  army  arrived  at  Zubly's 
Ferry,  the  usual  point  of  crossing  the  river 
between  Purysburg  and  Ebenezer.  All  the 
means  that  had  been  provided  for  the  passage 
over  consisted  of  two  canoes,  one  of  which 
would  hold  three,  and  the  other  fifteen  men, 
and  an  unfinished  flat.  Lincoln  ordered  this 
to  be  completed,  and  a  raft  to  be  made  of  the 
boards  and  timber  of  the  buildings.  The  next 
day,  the  army  began  to  cross,  and  the  raft  sank 
on  its  first  trial ;  but  another  canoe  was  ob- 
tained, and  with  the  aid  of  this  and  of  the 
now  finished  flat,  most  of  the  troops  were 
transported  to  the  Georgia  side  before  night. 
The  13th  was  spent  in  getting  the  artillery 
and  wagons  across,  and  repairing  the  bridges 
over  the  creeks  in  the  swamp ;  and  before 
dark,  the  army  was  established  at  Ebenezer, 
where  it  was  joined  by  General  Mcintosh, 
with  his  force  from  Augusta. 

Lincoln  remained  here  nearly  two  days, 
waiting  to  hear  that  the  French  had  disem- 
barked, and  were  approaching  Savannah  ;  for 
his  own  force  was  still  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Prevost,  and  it  wTas  not  safe  to  move  for- 
ward till  he  was  sure  of  cooperation  from    his 
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allies.  On  the  15th?  the  Americans  marched, 
and  were  met  on  their  way  by  one  of  the 
returning  expresses  with  the  agreeable  news, 
that  the  French  were  already  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  town.  Lincoln  left  the  army  the 
next  morning,  and  went  forward  with  an  es- 
cort of  horse,  to  meet  and  confer  with  D'Es- 
taing.  The  two  Generals  met  about  noon, 
some  delay  having  intervened  because  the 
Count  had  been  led  to  take  a  wrong  route. 
"  Just  before  my  arrival,"  writes  Lincoln,  "  he 
had  sent  a  summons  to  General  Prevost,  re- 
quiring his  surrender  to  the  arms  of  France. 
This  I  did  not  know  till  I  saw  Prevost's  an- 
swer. I  then  remonstrated  to  the  Count 
against  his  summoning  them  to  surrender  to 
the  arms  of  France  only,  while  the  Americans 
were  acting  in  conjunction  with  him.  The 
matter  was  soon  settled,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  all  negotiations,  in  future,  on  our  part, 
should  be  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
French  forces  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States." 

This  affair  has  been  misrepresented  to  Lin- 
coln's disadvantage,  as  if  he  had  been  on  the 
ground,  and  the  French  summons  had  been 
drawn  up  with  his  assent,  or  as  if  he  had  not 
protested  against  the  act  with  sufficient  deter- 
mination.    It  appears,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
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ican  General  acted  both  with  dignity  and  pru- 
dence. He  remonstrated  with  spirit,  and  pre- 
vented a  repetition  of  the  impropriety,  while 
his  demeanor  was  conciliatory  enough  to  pre- 
serve that  good  feeling  between  the  allies 
which  was  indispensable  for  success. 

Meanwhile  the  British  were  not  idle.  In- 
formed, by  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  at  Ty- 
bee,  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Lincoln  heard  of  it  at  Charles- 
ton, instant  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  collect  their  forces  and  fortify  the  town. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Maitland,  at  Beaufort,  to 
leave  that  post,  and  hasten  across  the  country 
by  forced  marches  to  Savannah.  As  four 
French  frigates  had  entered  the  river,  and 
driven  the  British  ships  up  to  the  town,  they 
were  dismantled,  their  guns  added  to  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  and  the  marines  and  sailors 
were  landed  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Cap- 
tain Moncrieff,  an  able  engineer,  traced  out  the 
fortifications,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  to- 
gether with  large  gangs  of  negroes,  worked  on 
them  with  great  ardor. 

On  two  sides,  the  north  and  west,  Savannah 
is  unassailable,  being  protected  by  the  river 
and  a  thick  swamp.  The  other  two  sides 
were  open,  the  ground  in  front  being  level 
and  entirely  cleared  of  woods;  and  they  were 
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now  covered  by  artificial  works,  consisting  of 
redoubts  and  batteries,  with  impalements  and 
traverses  thrown  up  behind,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  an  abatis. 

Prevost  answered  the  summons  by  asking  a 
truce  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  a  surrender.  This  request 
was  unwarily  granted,  the  only  design  of  the 
enemy  in  making  it  being  to  gain  time  for 
completing  the  works,  and  for  the  arrival  of 
their  troops  from  Beaufort.  In  fact,  on  the  day 
of  truce,  Maitland  arrived  with  eight  hundred 
men,  though  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were 
so  great,  that  an  officer  of  less  determined 
spirit  would  hardly  have  made  the  attempt. 
The  junction  of  this  force  made  the  garrison 
over  twenty-five  hundred  men,  without  count- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  who  were 
armed  and  placed  in  the  lines.  The  presence 
of  Colonel  Maitland  alone,  so  high  was  his 
reputation  for  courage  and  ability,  did  much 
to    raise   the  spirits  of  the  besieged. 

Having  now  attained  his  object,  Prevost  an- 
nounced at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  his 
determination  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last 
extremity.  His  defences,  being  surveyed  from 
the  camp  of  the  Americans,  were  thought  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  the  whole 
attention   of   the   allies  was  turned  to   getting 
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up  the  battering  cannon  from  the  ships.  This 
was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  the  road 
to  Beaulieu  was  bad,  the  weather  very  rainy, 
and  the  artillery,  consisting  only  of  ships'  can- 
non, were  not  mounted  on  travelling  carriages, 
but  each  piece  had  only  one  pair  of  wheels. 
It  was  necessary  to  procure  large  wheels  from 
the  timber  cutters,  to  manufacture  others,  and 
to  make  trucks  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
allies  did  not  break  ground  for  the  first  paral- 
lel till  the  23d,  and  eleven  days  more  elapsed 
before  the  batteries  were  so  far  completed,  that 
they  could  open  a  fire  upon  the  town.  The 
trenches  were  begun,  as  usual,  at  night,  with 
but  little  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  cannon  ; 
but  the  next  morning,  the  24th,  a  party  of  the 
besieged,  under  Major  Graham,  made  a  sally, 
and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued.  The  British  were 
finally  repulsed,  but  the  French,  incautiously 
pursuing  them  too  far,  came  under  the  fire  of 
their  works,  and  suffered  considerably. 

While  the  siege  was  going  on,  detached  par- 
ties of  the  Americans  obtained  some  success 
against  a  few  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
not  succeeded  in  getting  into  Savannah  before 
the  town  was  completely  invested.  On  the 
19th,  Pulaski  was  sent,  with  a  body  of  caval- 
ry, against  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had 
landed  on  Ogeechee  River.  He  returned  the 
VOL.   xiii.  20 
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next  day,  having  made  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  driven  the  others  on  board  their  vessels. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  Colonel  White,  of  the 
Georgia  line,  succeeded,  by  an  extraordinary 
stratagem,  in  capturing  the  remainder  of  what 
was  probably  the  same  party,  vessels  and  all, 
as  they  had  not  dared  to  leave  the  river  through 
fear  of  the  French  fleet. 

White  had  with  him  only  Captain  Etholm, 
three  soldiers,  and  his  servant ;  but,  knowing 
how  much  the  British  were  alarmed  by  their 
position,  not  being  able  to  put  to  sea,  and  hav- 
ing the  army  of  the  allies  between  them  and 
Savannah,  he  conceived  the  design  of  frighten- 
ing them  into  a  surrender.  He  kindled  a  num- 
ber of  fires  on  the  shore,  ranged  in  the  manner 
of  a  camp,  rode  about  giving  orders  in  so  loud 
a  voice  as  to  be  heard  on  board  the  vessels,  and 
then,  going  out  to  the  enemy  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  summoned  them  to  surrender.  Captain 
French,  of  Delancey's  battalion,  who  command- 
ed the  party,  believed  that  a  large  American 
force  was  on  the  shore,  *  and  actually  surren- 
dered his  detachment,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  stand  of  arms,  the  crews  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  five  vessels  themselves,  four  of  which 
were  armed,  the  largest  mounting  fourteen 
guns.  Articles  of  capitulation  being  drawn  up 
and   signed  by  him,  White    pretended    that   it 
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was  difficult  to  restrain  the  animosity  and  the 
pillaging  propensity  of  his  men,  and  therefore 
ordered  the  whole  band  to  go  on  shore  with- 
out their  arms,  and  follow  three  guides,  whom 
he  would  send  to  them,  by  whom  they  would 
be  conducted  to  Lincoln's  army,  while  his  par- 
ty would  follow  in  their  rear.  They  readily 
assented,  for,  as  most  of  them  were  Tories,  they 
had  a  great  dread  of  their  countrymen  who 
acted  as  militia,  since  great  cruelties  were  often 
practised  at  the  south  by  the  irregular  troops 
of  the  two  parties.  White  sent  his  three  sol- 
diers to  guide  them,  and,  remaining  behind 
with  Captain  Etholm,  collected  a  few  militia 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  overtook 
his  prisoners,  and  brought  them  safely  into 
camp. 

Colonel  Lee  gives  this  story  in  his  history 
of  the  war,  and  adds,  "  The  affair  approaches 
too  near  the  marvellous  to  have  been  admitted 
into  these  Memoirs,  had  it  not  been  uniformly 
asserted,  as  uniformly  accredited,  and  never 
contradicted."  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth, 
as  it  is  related  in  Lincoln's  private  manuscript 
journal  of  the  siege,  is  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  Congress,  and  among  his  papers  I  have  found 
Colonel  White's  letter  to  him  describing  the 
affair,  and  the  original  articles  of  capitulation, 
signed  by  "  Thomas  French,  Captain  of  De- 
lancey's  first  battalion." 
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To  return  to  the  siege.  On  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, thirty-three  cannon  and  nine  mortars 
having  been  placed  in  battery,  the  allies  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  town.  General  Prevost 
sent  out  a  flag,  requesting  that  the  aged,  the 
women,  and  children  might  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  town,  and  embark  in  the  vessels  on 
the  river.  This  request  the  allied  generals  re- 
fused, probably  from  vexation  at  having  been 
outwitted  by  Prevost  in  the  former  truce,  which 
enabled  Maitland  to  enter  the  town,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  that  most  of  the  able-bodied 
inhabitants  were  in  arms  on  the  works,  and 
these  would  contend  more  obstinately  if  they 
knew  that  their  families  were  out  of  danger. 
The  confederate  generals  have  been  much  cen- 
sured for  this  refusal,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  was  seemingly  very  harsh,  though  justi- 
fied by  the  strict  rules  of  war. 

The  cannonade  and  bombardment  were  kept 
up  with  great  fury  from  the  4th  to  the  9th 
of  October,  yet  without  producing  much  effect, 
on  account  of  the  unsuitableness  of  ships'  ar- 
tillery for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  solidity  of 
the  now  completed  defences  of  the  enemy. 
Some  houses  in  the  town  were  set  on  fire, 
and  a  few  lives  were  lost ;  but  the  works  were 
not  materially  damaged.  The  British  sallied 
again,  under  Major  McArthur ;  and  though  they 
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did  little  direct  injury,  yet,  by  passing  between 
the  two  camps  of  the  allies,  they  adroitly 
caused  the  French  and  Americans  to  open  a 
fire  upon  each  other,  which  ceased,  however, 
before  much  harm  was  done.  On  the  8th, 
Major  L' Enfant,  with  five  men,  bravely  ad- 
vanced under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  garrison, 
and  set  fire  to  the  abatis  which  covered  the 
enemy's  works  ;  but  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  green  wood  that 
composed  this  shelter,  soon  extinguished  the 
flames. 

The  time  during  which  D'Estaing  had  prom- 
ised to  remain  for  the  completion  of  this  en- 
terprise had  now  long  since  elapsed,  and  a 
council  of  engineers  decided  that  at  least  ten 
days  more  would  be  needed  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  approaches  in  the  regular  way  into 
the  enemy's  works.  The  impatient  temper  of 
the  Count  could  not  brook  this  delay  ;  and  he 
knew  that  his  fleet,  if  retained  upon  the  coast 
at  this  season,  was  exposed  to  imminent  hazard 
of  an  attack  from  a  superior  force,  or  of  being 
injured  and  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  also,  urgently  required  his  pres- 
ence in  the  West  Indies.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  informed  Lincoln  that  the  siege 
must  either  be  immediately  abandoned,  or  a 
final     effort    be    made    to    take    the    town    by 
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storm.  To  carry  by  assault  a  place  garrisoned 
by  over  twenty-five  hundred  regular  soldiers, 
who  had  had  more  than  a  month  to  fortify 
themselves,  who  were  abundantly  provided 
writh  artillery,  and  on  whose  works  the  oper- 
ations of  the  siege  had  hardly  made  the  slight- 
est impression,  was  a  gallant,  but  almost  des- 
perate undertaking.  Yet  it  was  determined 
upon  as  the  least  of  two  evils. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  October  was 
appointed  for  the  storm.  Two  feigned  attacks 
by  the  militia  were  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  besieged  towards  their  centre  and  left, 
while  the  real  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the 
flower  of  the  French  and  American  troops  on 
the  right.  A  depression  of  the  ground  along 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  to  which  the  British 
works  extended  in  this  quarter,  would  enable 
the  assailants  to  approach  very  near  without 
being  perceived.  The  principal  column  of 
troops,  led  by  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  in  per- 
son, was  to  advance  by  this  hollow  way  to 
storm  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  in  front,  while 
another  column,  commanded  by  Count  Dillon, 
taking  a  more  circuitous  course  through  the 
swamp,  was  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear  at 
the  same  point.  The  men  were  to  place 
pieces  of  white  paper  in  their  caps,  so  as  to 
recognize    each    other  j    for,  if    successful,    the 
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leading  files  of  the  two  columns  would  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  same  redoubt. 

It  is  stated  by  Moultrie,  that  a  deserter  from 
one  of  the  volunteer  Charleston  companies 
went  into  the  town  on  the  evening  of  the  3d, 
and  carried  to  Prevost  a  full  plan  of  the  in- 
tended attack.  The  enemy  certainly  had  in- 
formation of  the  hour,  and  the  point  that  was 
most  threatened,  and  they  made  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  Many  companies  were  de- 
tached from  the  centre  and  the  left,  which 
were  to  be  only  menaced,  and  were  stationed 
as  a  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  Spring  Hill 
redoubt,  which  was  itself  filled  with  troops. 
The  two  columns  of  attack  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  French,  six  hundred  American 
Continentals,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Charleston  militia.  The  appointed  hour 
was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  Count 
Dillon's  troops  missed  the  path,  got  entangled 
in  the  swamp,  and  did  not  appear  before  the 
works  till   broad  daylight. 

The  column  under  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing 
moved  steadily  forward,  and,  being  favored  by 
the  darkness  of  the  morning,  came  very  near 
before  they  were  discovered.  The  moment 
that  they  were  seen,  a  tremendous  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry  opened  upon  them  ;  but 
they  rushed  forward,  without  pause   or  hesita- 
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tion,  to  the  foot  of  the  redoubt,  and  crowded 
so  fast  upon  each  other  into  the  ditch,  that 
they  could  hardly  move  to  climb  the  parapet. 
In  this  huddled  state,  the  cross  fire  of  the  ad- 
joining batteries,  and  the  deliberate  shots  from 
the  enemy's  infantry  above,  made  fearful  open- 
ings among  them,  and  piled  up  the  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  ditch.  Clambering  over  their 
comrades'  bodies,  those  still  unhurt  gained  the 
height  of  the  battery,  and  stood  at  last  on 
equal  ground  with  their  opponents.  Another 
fierce  but  momentary  struggle  ensued,  and  the 
enemy  were  cut  down  or  driven  off  the  plat- 
form, and  two  American  standards  were  plant- 
ed on  the   captured  parapet. 

D'Estaing  had  already  been  twice  wounded, 
and  carried  off  the  field,  when  Pulaski,  who 
had  been  stationed  with  the  cavalry  in  the 
rear,  with  orders  not  to  advance  till  the  re- 
doubt was  taken,  rushed  forward,  accompanied 
by  a  single  officer,  to  animate  the  French,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  commander.  But  before  he  could 
reach  the  spot,  he  too  was  struck  down  by  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  the  French 
were  left  virtually  without  a  leader,  as  Lin- 
coln could  not  speak  their  language.  The 
allies  had  established  themselves  in  the  re- 
doubt,  but  had  not   spread    along    the    interior 
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of  the  lines.  Their  principal  opponent  at  this 
point,  Captain  Tawes  of  the  loyalist  dragoons, 
had  fallen  dead  with  his  sword  plunged  in 
the  body  of  the  third  assailant  that  he  had 
slain.  Victory  seemed  almost  in  the  grasp  of 
the  allied  forces,  when  the  watchfulness  and 
bravery  of  Maitland  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Hastily  collecting  the  grenadiers  and 
marines  from  the  adjoining  batteries,  he  turned 
them  against  the  head  of  the  column,  already 
breathless  and  wearied  from  the  effects  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  it  had  overcome.  This 
timely  reinforcement  fairly  breasted  the  assail- 
ants off  the  parapet,  and  tore  down  the  tri- 
umphant standards.  Lieutenants  Hulme,  Bush, 
and  Grey  were  killed  in  defending  their  col- 
ors, and  the  gallant  Sergeant  Jasper  received 
his  death  wound  while  grasping  the  flagstaff; 
but  his  hold  did  not  relax,  and  he  bore  off 
the  standard  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he 
fell  and  died. 

The  head  of  Count  Dillon's  column,  just 
too  late,  now  appeared  in  the  rear ;  but  the 
day  had  dawned,  and  it  was  exposed  in  full 
view  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  already 
triumphant  enemy.  This  was  so  severe  and 
well  sustained,  that  the  front  ranks  of  the 
party  melted  away  as  fast  as  they  were 
formed,   and  its   leader  found  it    impossible    to 
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gain  any  lodgment  in  the  works.  Maimed  and 
crushed  in  front,  both  columns  now  faltered 
and  recoiled  before  that  terrible  storm  of  lead 
and  iron  hail,  which  one  of  them  had  sus- 
tained with .  obstinate  courage  for  the  space  of 
fifty-five  minutes.  Lincoln  saw  that  the  day 
was  lost,  and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  which 
the  troops  executed  in  good  order,  bearing  off 
all  their  wounded.  The  successful  enemy  re- 
spected their  desperate  valor,  and  did  not  offer 
a  pursuit.  From  the  British  artillery  alone 
the  retiring  army  received  injury,  which  was 
considerable. 

Both  parties  gallantly  sustained  their  honor 
in  this  murderous  assault.  The  British  main- 
tained their  posts  with  unflinching  resolution  ; 
the  French  and  Americans  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  reckless  bravery  with  which  they 
threw  themselves  against  the  formidable  bat- 
teries, every  volley  from  which  made  a  ghastly 
opening  in  their  serried  ranks.  If  Dillon's  col- 
umn had  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  or 
if  Maitland  had  been  a  minute  later  in  hurry- 
ing the  sixtieth  regiment  to  the  rescue,  the 
town  would  certainly  have  fallen.  The  car- 
nage on  the  part  of  the  allies  was  frightful ; 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  French 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Americans 
were   killed    or  wounded,  making    nearly  nine 
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hundred  who  fell  in  a  single  hour.  The 
strength  of  the  works  was  shown  by  the  com- 
paratively trifling  loss  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
but  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  or 
wounded.  The  garrison  fought  under  perfect 
cover,  while  most  of  the  assailants  never  fired 
a  gun ;  it  was  part  of  the  general  orders  of 
the  day,  that  not  a  musket  should  be  dis- 
charged, under  pain  of  death,  till  the  redoubt 
was  carried. 

One  noted  partisan  was  killed  in  this  mem- 
orable assault,  who  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion here.  Sergeant  William  Jasper  had  prob- 
ably done  more  injury  to  the  enemy  than  any 
one  man  in  the  American  army.  The  stories 
that  are  told  of  him  by  Major  Garden  and 
others  seem  to  belong  to  romance  rather  than 
real  history.  He  joined  the  second  Carolina 
regiment,  under  Moultrie,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  was  made  a  sergeant.  His  com- 
mander had  great  confidence  in  him,  as  an 
active,  stout,  and  enterprising  fellow,  and  heart- 
ily attached  to  the  cause.  He  received  a  sort 
of  roving  commission,  therefore,  to  go  off 
whenever  he  liked,  taking  with  him  a  few  of 
his  comrades,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  a 
small  outpost  of  the  enemy,  capturing  some  of 
their  stragglers,  or  gaining  important  intelli- 
gence.     He    would    sometimes    depart    in    this 
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manner,  and  return  with  several  prisoners  be- 
fore his  commander  knew  that  he  had  gone. 
"I  have  known/'  says  Moultrie,  "  of  his  catch- 
ing a  party  that  was  looking  for  him.  He 
has  told  me  that  he  could  have  killed  single 
men  several  times,  but  would  not ;  he  would 
rather  let  them   get   off." 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  him,  ill 
written  and  worse  spelt,  dated  at  Purysburg, 
July  23d,  1779,  in  which  he  informs  Lincoln, 
that,  in  company  with  three  of  the  Georgia 
Continentals,  he  had  gone  up  the  river  two 
days  before,  hoping  to  surprise  a  picket  guard. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  patrolling  party,  from 
which  he  had  made  four  prisoners,  and  brought 
off  some  negroes,  all  of  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Charleston.  The  manner  of  Jasper's  death,  a 
fit  termination  to  a  career  so  honorable,  has 
been  already  narrated. 

Immediately  after  the  unsuccessful  assault, 
D'Estaing  informed  Lincoln  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  siege.  The  latter  remon- 
strated earnestly,  on  the  ground  of  the  great 
discouragement  which  this  step  would  bring 
upon  the  American  cause ;  but  the  Count  was 
firm  in  his  determination,  alleging  that  he 
could  not  answer  to  his  King  for  what  might 
happen  in  the  French  West  Indies,  in  their 
present  unguarded  state.     Luckily,  their  failure 
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was  not  embittered  by  bickerings  between  the 
generals,  or  dissension  among  the  troops  of  the 
two  countries.  Though  D'Estaing  was  some- 
what hasty  and  arrogant  in  disposition,  Lin- 
coln's patience  and  magnanimity  smoothed  all 
difficulties,  and  the  two  armies  separated  with 
mutual  good  will. 

A  week  was  spent  by  the  French  in  send- 
ing off  and  embarking  their  heavy  ordnance 
and  stores,  and  by  the  Americans  in  transport- 
ing their  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  On  the  18th,  the  al- 
lies broke  up  their  encampment  before  Savan- 
nah, the  Americans  reaching  Zuhly's  Ferry  the 
next  morning,  where  they  crossed  the  river, 
and  encamped  at  night  in  Carolina.  The 
French  troops  remained  one  day  near  Brew- 
ton's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  to 
give  our  troops  time  for  retreat  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  then  marched  to  a  place  of  em- 
barkation at  Kincaid's  Landing.  The  numerous 
militia,  that  had  been  collected,  at  once  dis- 
persed, as  usual,  to  their  several  homes,  and 
Lincoln  was  left  with  a  diminished  and  dis- 
heartened force  of  Continentals  to  guard  the 
Carolinas  against  a  provoked  and  triumphant 
foe. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  combined 
attempt  to  capture  Prevost's  army  are    obvious 
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enough.  That  Maitland  was  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  force  from  Beaufort,  and  enter  the 
town  after  the  French  had  come  up,  was  a 
great  misfortune,  as  Savannah  must  have  fallen 
without  his  aid;  but  notwithstanding  Colonel 
Lee's  criticism,  we  see  not  how  it  could  have 
been  prevented.  D'Estaing  certainly  could  not 
hinder  it,  as  his  forces  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town ;  his  troops  landed  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah,  and  came  up  from 
the  south,  while  Maitland  entered  the  town 
from  the  north.  Lincoln,  indeed,  might  have 
intercepted  him ;  but  the  Americans,  when  they 
first  crossed  the  river,  were  hardly  one  thousand 
strong,  while  Maitland's  detachment  was  near- 
ly equal  to  them  in  number,  and  much  supe- 
rior in  discipline  and  equipment,  forming  the 
flower  of  the  British  army.  Lincoln  was  hur- 
rying across  the  river  to  join  D'Estaing,  for 
the  union  of  their  forces  was  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  As  it  was,  the  detachment 
could  not  have  entered  the  place  without  great 
loss,  had  not  the  truce  been  granted ;  and  for 
this   D'Estaing  alone  was  responsible. 

The  great  mistake  was  in  not  marching  to 
the  assault  immediately  after  the  allies  had 
reached  the  ground.  Had  this  been  done,  and 
had  the  troops  acted  with  half  as  much  gal- 
lantry as  they  showed  three  weeks  afterwards, 
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Prevost's  fate  was  certain.  None  of  the  re- 
doubts were  then  completed,  the  abatis  had 
not  been  erected,  and  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
artillery  was  mounted  on  the  batteries.  A 
simple  calculation  would  have  shown  the 
length  of  time  requisite  to  bring  up  the  clum- 
sy ships'  cannon,  and  to  go  through  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  a  siege.  D'Estaing  must  have 
seen  that  he  had  no  time  for  so  tedious  a  pro- 
cedure, and  that  the  only  alternative  was  at 
once  to  abandon  or  to  consummate  the  enter- 
prise. The  interval  between  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  9th  of  October  was  so  much 
leisure  granted  to  the  besieged  for  them  to 
complete  their  fortifications  ;  it  was  of  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  to  the  allies,  whose  artillery, 
up  to  the  last,  had  made  hardly  any  impression 
on  the  works.  An  assault  was  finally  haz- 
arded after  the  British  were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  when  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
assailants  could  not  retrieve  the  effects  of  their 
loss  of  time. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  caused  great 
discouragement,  not  only  at  the  south,  but 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  confidence 
of  the  Carolinians  in  Lincoln's  judgment  and 
abilities  did  not  fail,  nor  did  his  own  spirits 
sink  under  such  an  accumulation  of  disappoint- 
ments.    Operations  in  the   field  languished    for 
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some  months,  as  both  the  British  and  the 
American  armies  in  this  department  were  too 
weak  to  undertake  any  important  enterprise. 
But  it  was  generally  known  that  the  English 
ministry  contemplated  a  great  effort  to  subju- 
gate the  Southern  States.  Congress,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Lincoln,  all  saw  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  made  strenuous  attempts  to 
collect  the  means  for  repelling  it.  But  they 
were  feebly  seconded  by  the  state  legislatures, 
and  South  Carolina  especially  showed  great 
weakness  and  indecision  in  her  councils. 

Congress  had  repeatedly  recommended  that 
regiments  of  negroes  should  be  formed,  as  they 
might  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  would  be 
formidable  to  the  enemy  from  their  numbers, 
while  their  presence  in  the  field  would  take 
away  one  pretext  advanced  by  the  Avhites  for 
not  serving  as  militia  men ;  namely,  the  ne- 
cessity of  remaining  at  home  to  prevent  the 
insurrection  or  desertion  of  their  slaves.  This 
measure  had  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  August 
of  this  year,  and  Lincoln  gave  leave  of  absence 
to  General  Moultrie  and  other  officers  of  the 
army,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature, 
that  they  might  attend  the  session,  and  vote 
for  the  passage  of  laws  intended  to  secure  this 
object,  and  others  of  equal  importance. 
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The  fate  of  these  propositions  may  be  learned 
by  an  extract  from  another  of  Lincoln's  letters, 
written  to  the  committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  correspond  with  him  on  the  affairs 
of  the  southern  department,  and  dated  October 
22d.  "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  little 
may  be  expected  from  this  state,  unless  they 
rescind  their  late  resolutions ;  for  after  solemn 
debate  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  militia  should  not  be  drafted  to  fill  up 
the  Continental  battalions;  that  the  black  troops 
recommended  by  Congress  should  not  be  raised ; 
and  that  the  militia,  while  in  the  field,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  Continental  articles  of 
war.  I  mention  these  things  with  great  re- 
luctance, because  it  may  seem  like  a  reflection 
on  the  state  ;  and  I  should  certainly  have 
spared  the  observation,  could  I  have  omitted  it 
consistently  with  my  duty.  But  you  ought 
to  know  what  our  resources  and  expectations 
are,  or  you  cannot  provide  against  the  worst." 

That  the  legislature  should  have  refused 
to  embody  and  arm  the  slaves  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at ;  regiments  composed 
of  such  materials  would  have  been  more  for- 
midable to  their  masters  than  to  the  enemy. 
But  there  is  less  excuse  for  the  refusal  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  rendering  the  mi- 
litia   available    for  the    public    service.      When 
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the  Continental  regiments  could  not  be  filled 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  it  was  a  common 
measure  in  the  other  states  to  complete  them 
by  drafts  from  the  militia.  Bitter  experience 
had  proved  to  Lincoln,  that  the  militia  in  the 
field  were  of  little  use  when  not  subjected  to 
strict  military  regulations.  Supineness  and  in- 
difference, as  to  the  final  result  of  the  war, 
can  alone  explain  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  Oarolinas,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  extraneous  occurrences  pre- 
vented the  British  from  immediately  fulfil- 
ling their  intention  of  sending  a  considerable 
force  to  this  quarter.  They  could  not  quite 
yet  make  up  their  minds  to  evacuate  Rhode 
Island,  where  a  large  body  of  troops  had  been 
stationed  for  a  year  or  two,  with  about  as 
much  profit  to  their  cause  as  if  they  had  been 
posted  on  the  top  of  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains. And  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  ac- 
tually preparing  an  expedition  against  South 
Carolina,  in  September  of  this  year,  Governor 
Bailing,  of  Jamaica,  wrote,  that  he  was  in  great 
apprehensions  for  that  island,  and  requested 
immediate  succor.  A  four  months'  reprieve 
was  thus  gained  for  Lincoln's  department, 
which  he  diligently  improved  in  increasing  his 
resources. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  find,  that  the  trust  reposed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  in  Lincoln's  char- 
acter and  talents  was  not  shaken  by  the  un- 
toward issue  of  the  late  expedition,  nor  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  was  then  evi- 
dently impending  over  the  Southern  States. 
"I  had  the  mortification,"  wrote  Washington 
on  the  12th  of  December,  "  of  hearing  of  the 
ill  success  of  the  allied  arms  before  Savannah. 
While  I  regret  the  misfortune,  I  feel  a  very 
sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  gallant 
behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  French 
and  American  army ;  and  it  adds  not  a  little 
to  my  consolation  to  learn,  that,  instead  of  the 
mutual  reproaches,  which  too  often  follow  the 
failure  of  enterprises  depending  upon  the  co- 
operation of  troops  of  different  nations,  their 
confidence  in  and  esteem  for  each  other  are 
increased.  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  the 
delicacy  and  propriety  of  your  conduct,  upon 
every  occasion,  have  contributed  much  to  this 
agreeable  circumstance." 

Congress  acted  with  some  energy  in  view 
of  the  perils  which  now  environed  Lincoln's 
command.  The  North  Carolina  troops  had  al- 
ready been  detached  to  his  aid,  and,  with  Wash- 
ington's consent,  the  whole  Virginia  line  was 
now  ordered  to  follow  them.  Three  of  the 
Continental     frigates     were     also     ordered     to 
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Charleston,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  port 
against  an  attack  from  the  enemy's  fleet;  the 
town  itself  having  natural  advantages  for  de- 
fence, and  being  justly  regarded  as  the  key  to 
the  possession  of  the  whole  low  country  of 
the  Carolinas.  But  additional  troops  were  not 
all  that  he  needed ;  the  regiments  already  with 
him  were  nearly  mutinous  from  the  want  of 
clothing  and  pay.  Horses,  fuel,  and  food,  car- 
riages for  the  artillery,  and  wagons  for  trans- 
porting supplies,  ammunition  and  materials  for 
new  fortifications,  were  all  to  be  provided  with 
constantly  decreasing  means.  To  meet  these 
pressing  demands,  and  to  prepare  for  an  attack 
from  an  overwhelming  force  both  by  land  and 
sea,  was  a  labor  which  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  patience,  activity,  and  skill  of  the  General. 
How  strenuously  he  endeavored  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  command  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  his  voluminous  correspondence  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details 
upon  such  a  subject. 

To  renew  and  extend  the  fortifications  of 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be 
attended  to ;  and  this  work  was  rendered  dif- 
ficult by  an  unforeseen  calamity.  The  small- 
pox made  its  appearance  in  town,  the  first 
time  for  twenty  years  ;  and  the  alarm  caused 
by  its    prevalence    was   so    great,    that   neither 
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workmen  nor  counsellors  could  be  kept  to- 
gether. Negroes,  who,  as  Lincoln  writes,  "  are 
the  only  laborers  in  this  country,"  could  not 
be  had  to  work  upon  the  lines  and  batteries  ; 
their  masters  refused  to  send  them  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  disease.  Active  op- 
position was  also  made  to  measures  necessary 
for  defence,  when  they  interfered  with  the 
pleasure  or  the  property  of  individuals.  It 
was  only  after  repeated  applications  to  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge,  that  Lincoln  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing certain  houses  to  be  removed,  and  trees  to 
be  cut  down,  which  would  shelter  an  enemy 
in  front  of  the  American  lines. 

Some  negotiations  with  an  agent  of  the 
Spanish  Governor  at  Havana  were  added  to 
the  other  calls  upon  Lincoln's  time  and  atten- 
tion. There  was  talk  of  a  combined  attempt 
by  the  Americans  and  Spaniards  upon  the 
British  post  at  St.  Augustine;  and  I  find 
among  Lincoln's  papers  a  copy  of  an  elaborate 
memoir  by  the  Marquis  de  Bretigney,  to  show 
the  practicability  of  such  an  enterprise.  Don 
Juan  de  Miralles  was  the  Spanish  agent  in 
this  matter,  though  it  was  not  certain  that  he 
was  an  accredited  minister  of  the  government 
at  home  ;  he  probably  derived  his  powers  only 
from  the  Governor  of  Cuba.  Congress,  there- 
fore, would  not  confer  directly   with   him,  but 
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informed  him,  through  the  French  minister, 
that  the  American  troops  at  the  south  would 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  Floridas,  if  the 
Spaniards  would  first  assist  them  in  recover- 
ing Georgia,  and  capturing  Prevost's  army, 
which  now  lay  directly  between  Lincoln's 
force  and  those  who  were  to  cooperate  with  it. 
The  negotiation  did  not  amount  to  much ; 
each  party  was  too  anxious  to  gain  an  object 
of  its  own  to  have  much  sympathy  for  its 
ally.  The  operations  of  the  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, were  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  as  they  engaged  the  attention  of 
Prevost  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  thereby  prevented 
him  from  attempting  anything  against  South 
Carolina.  General  Galvez,  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  made  an  expedition  against  the  Brit- 
ish posts  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  and 
reduced  them,  taking  over  five  hundred  prison- 
ers and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

British  Expedition  against  South  Carolina.  — 
Lincoln's  Measures  for  Defence.  —  American 
Shipping  driven  up  the  Harbor.  —  The  Evac- 
uation of  Charleston  opposed  by  the  civil  Au- 
thorities. —  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sends  a  Sum- 
mons to  Lincoln  to  surrender.  —  Operations 
of  the  Siege.  —  Defeat  of  the  American  Cav- 
alry. —  Capitulation  of  Charleston.  —  Com- 
ments on  Lincoln's   Conduct. 

Having  at  last  evacuated  Newport,  the  Brit- 
ish General  was  able  to  execute  his  long  cher- 
ished design  of  an  expedition  against  South 
Carolina.  Leaving  the  forces  at  New  York 
to  be  commanded  by  General  Knyphausen, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself  embarked  with 
twelve  regiments,  a  strong  body  of  artillery, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  in  a  pow- 
erful fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 
They  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  26th 
of  December;  and,  as  their  destination  was 
known  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  fact  was  im- 
mediately communicated  by  express  to  General 
Lincoln.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
voyage  might  have  been  made  in  ten  days; 
but   this   time,    the    elements    fought    for    the 
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Americans.  So  much  tempestuous  weather 
occurred  after  their  departure  as  to  excite 
hopes  in  Congress,  that  the  fleet  would  be  shat- 
tered and  dispersed,  or  obliged  to  return  with- 
out effecting  anything.  The  Admiral  perse- 
vered, however,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Tybee, 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  till  the  30th  of 
January.  One  of  the  transports,  all  their  cav- 
alry horses,  and  a  great  part  of  their  artillery, 
were  lost  at  sea.  After  stopping  for  a  few 
days  to  repair  damages,  the  fleet  again  sailed 
for  the  Edisto  River,  and  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  troops  were  landed  on  John's  Island, 
of  which  they  took  possession,  as  well  as  of 
Stono  Ferry.  As  they  were  thirty  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  Lincoln's  force  was  not  one 
third  as  large  as  theirs,  no  attempt  w^as  made 
to  oppose  their  landing. 

Clinton's  movements  were  always  marked 
by  excessive  caution,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
certainly  did  not  belie  his  character.  His  force 
amounted  to  at  least  eight  thousand,  and  he 
was  soon  joined  by  General  Patterson,  who 
marched  over  land  from  Savannah  to  meet 
him,  with  fourteen  hundred  more.  He  had 
blocked  up  the  harbor  of  Charleston  with  so 
large  a  naval  force,  that  the  Americans  could 
not  escape  by  sea,  and  if  they  evacuated  the 
place  by  land,  they  would  be  obliged  to   leave 
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behind  most  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores, 
from  the  want  of  means  to  transport  them. 
Lincoln's  strength  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  letter,  written  at  this  time  to 
the  committee  of  Congress  ;  "  Our  number  is 
so  small,  that,  had  it  not  been  required,  I  should 
not  dare  to  mention  it  under  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  of  Continental  troops, 
including  those  of  this  state,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  about  fourteen  hundred  fit  for 
duty,  and  about  one  thousand  North  Carolina 
militia.  This  is  all  our  force,  and  more  we 
may  not  soon  expect." 

If  Clinton  had  marched  immediately  to  the 
town,  it  must  have  been  surrendered  to  him 
within  a  week.  But  he  paused  to  erect  forti- 
fications on  the  island,  to  secure  communica- 
tion with  his  shipping,  and  to  establish  posts 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  His  troops  soon 
occupied  James's  Island,  also,  erected  batteries 
there,  and  the  boats  passed  along  the  interior 
navigation  to  Wappoo  Cut,  till  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Ashley  River.  The  van  of 
the  army  did  not  come  up  to  this  river  till 
the  29th  of  March,  having  occupied  nearly  fif- 
ty days  in  advancing  thirty  miles.  Yet  no 
opposition  was  offered,  except  in  one  instance, 
when  Tarleton's  dragoons,  who  had  procured 
other   horses   after   landing,   their  own    having 
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been  lost  at  sea,  were  met  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Washington,  with  Baylor's  diminished 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  driven  back  with 
some  loss,  Colonel  Hamilton  of  the  North  Car- 
olina loyalists,  and  a  few  others,  being  taken 
prisoners.  Lee  properly  remarks,  that  this  de- 
lay of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept from  habit,  or  from  a  wish  to  induce  the 
American  General  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Charleston. 

The  General  Assembly  broke  up  soon  after 
the  British  landed,  having  delegated  to  "  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge,  and  such  of  his  council  as  he 
could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  public  good,  except 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen  without  a 
legal  trial."  After  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  Lincoln  had  again  urged  them  to  raise 
some  black  regiments,  and  to  pass  stringent 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  militia,*  but 
again  they  refused.  The  Governor  was  ener- 
getic enough,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his 
extraordinary  powers.  He  ordered  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  militia  throughout  the  state  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  discouragement  caused 
by  the  repulse  before  Savannah,  that  very  few 
obeyed  the  call.  Lincoln's  plan  was  a  judi- 
cious one,  to  draw  all  the  Continental  troops 
up  to  the  town,   and   to   leave  to  the  country 
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militia  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  against  the 
Indians  and  loyalists,  and  against  small  parties 
of  the  enemy  from  Georgia.  The  militia  of 
Charleston  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  to 
be  added  to  the  garrison.  Moultrie  was  sta- 
tioned at  Bacon's  Bridge,  above  Charleston 
.Neck,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and 
about  as  many  foot,  to  protect  the  country 
against  small  foraging  parties  of  the  British ; 
and  he  maintained  himself  there  till  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  Ashley  in  force,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  town. 

The  peninsula  of  Charleston  is  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers, 
which  approach  quite  near  each  other  at  the 
neck,  then  widen,  and  meet  below  the  town, 
where  they  form  the  bay,  which  extends  out, 
between  Sullivan's  and  James's  Islands,  to  the 
sea.  The  latter  island  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  enemy  ;  on  the  former  stood  Fort  Moul- 
trie, made  illustrious,  in  1776,  by  the  gallant 
and  successful  opposition  which  it  made  to 
the  entrance  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker. Some  miles  beyond  this  fort,  where  the 
bay  opens  into  the  ocean,  is  a  bar  of  sand 
over  which  the  water  is  but  three  fathoms 
deep,  and  which  is  therefore  impassable  for 
line-of-battie  ships,  unless  they  are  lightened 
by  taking    out    their   guns.      The    Continental 
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frigates  had  arrived  from  the  north,  and  the 
naval  force  in  the  harbor,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Whipple,  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Bricole,  was  pierced  for 
forty-four  guns,  though  not  half  that  number 
were  mounted,  while  the  smallest,  the  Notre 
Dame,  carried  sixteen  guns. 

It  had  been  supposed,  that  these  vessels 
might  be  anchored  just  within  the  bar,  where 
their  fire  might  prevent  the  enemy's  fleet  from 
entering,  as  their  larger  ships  would  need  to 
be  disarmed.  This. was  a  point  of  capital  im- 
portance •  for  Lincoln  had  already  given  his 
opinion,  that  the  safety  of  the  town  depended 
on  reducing  the  enemy's  attempts  upon  it  to 
a  land  attack.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  it  was 
discovered,  in  February,  that  the  ships  could 
not  anchor,  as  was  first  expected:  that,  during 
an  easterly  wind  and  a  flood  tide,  they  could 
not  safely  be  moored  athwart  the  channel,  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  bar ;  and  that  from  the 
bar  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  three  miles  nearer 
the  town,  there  were  but  eleven  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  so  that  the  vessels  could  not  re- 
main at  anchor  any  where  within  three  miles 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  If  stationed  at 
Five  Fathom  Hole,  a  fleet  entering  with  wind 
and  tide  in  its  favor  might  pass  them  at  their 
anchorage,  and,  getting  between  the  ships  and 
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the    town,  oblige    the  whole   squadron    to    sur- 
render. 

This  was  so  serious  a  disappointment,  that 
Lincoln  would  not  credit  the  fact,  though 
vouched  by  all  the  captains  of  the  vessels,  till 
he  had  himself  spent  two  days  in  a  boat  in 
examining  the  channel.  The  next  plan  was 
to  station  the  squadron  in  a  range  with  Fort 
Moultrie,  much  nearer  the  town,  and  where, 
aided  by  the  artillery  from  the  shore,  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
obstruct  the  channel  at  this  point ;  but,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  water  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  and 
some  frigates  passed  the  bar  without  injury  ; 
and  the  force  that  soon  followed  them  was  so 
great,  that  it  became  doubtful  whether  even 
the  position  near  Fort  Moultrie  could  be  main- 
tained. Whipple  and  all  his  captains  repre- 
sented to  Lincoln,  that,  if  the  enemy,  with 
a  leading  wind,  should  succeed  in  passing  the 
fort  and  the  ships  without  being  much  in- 
jured, they  would  then  anchor  to  leeward  of 
the  American  squadron,  and  effectually  cut  off 
its  retreat  to  Charleston.  The  opinion  of  all 
the  naval  men  was  held  to  be  decisive  on  this 
point,  though  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
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to  doubt  its  correctness.  The  fact  was,  Whip- 
ple and  his  subordinates  did  not  choose  to 
risk  an  encounter  with  a  squadron  much  supe- 
rior in  strength  to  their  own,  even  though 
they  were  to  be  aided  by  the  guns  from  the 
fort.  They  therefore  represented  the  difficulties 
of  their  position  so  strongly,  as  to  oblige  Lin- 
coln to  order  the  vessels  up  to  town,  and  to 
station  them  out  of  harm's  way  in  the  Cooper 
River.  Eleven  vessels  were  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  so  as  effectually  to  bar  up  its  en- 
trance against  the  British  Admiral ;  and,  the 
armed  ships  being  of  no  further  use,  their 
crews  and  guns  were  landed  and  applied  to 
the  defence  of  the  town,  which  now  relied 
for  safety  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  works 
and  the  valor  of  its  garrison. 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Pinckney  was  left  in 
command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  garrison  suf- 
ficient to  man  the  guns,  and  with  orders  to 
damage  the  enemy's  fleet  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  passing  by,  if  he  could  not  succeed 
in  stopping  them  altogether.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  having  a  strong  wind  in  his  favor,  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  made  the  attempt,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  running  past  the  fort,  though  an 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  it,  without 
having  a  single  ship  disabled,  and  with  only 
twenty-seven    men    killed    or  wounded.      The 
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English  ships  anchored  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  town,  out  of  reach  of 
the  guns  from  either  place.  The  post  on  Sul- 
livan's Island  having  lost  all  importance  by 
this  event,  Colonel  Pinckney,  with  all  the  reg- 
ulars in  its  garrison,  was  soon  afterwards  with- 
drawn to  Charleston.  A  few  of  the  militia 
were  left,  to  make  the  passage  troublesome  for 
single  ships  of  the  enemy;  but  they  subse- 
quently surrendered  without  firing  a  gun. 

Military  critics  have  often  declared,  that  Lin- 
coln ought  to  have  evacuated  the  town  im- 
mediately after  losing  command  of  the  harbor, 
for  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable.  The 
reason  why  he  did  not  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Charleston.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  ;  and  in  the 
official  report  of  its  decision,  signed  by  Moul- 
trie and  all  the  other  generals  in  town,  the 
first  of  the  four  reasons  assigned  against  an 
evacuation  is,  that  "  the  civil  authority  is  ut- 
terly averse  to  it,  and  intimated  in  council, 
that,  if  it  was  attempted,  they  would  counter- 
act the  measure."  Five  days  afterwards,  an- 
other council  was  held  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  result  may  be  quoted  from  Moul- 
trie's Memoirs.     "  When  the  citizens  were  in- 
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formed  upon  what  the  council  were  deliber- 
ating," he  says,  u  some  of  them  came  into 
council  and  expressed  themselves  very  warmly, 
and  declared  to  General  Lincoln,  if  he  attempted 
to  withdraw  the  troops  and  leave  the  citizens, 
that  they  would  cut  up  his  boats,  and  open 
the  gates  to  the  enemy.  This  put  a  stop  to 
all  thoughts  of  an  evacuation  by  the  troops, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  us  but  to  make  the 
best  terms  we  could."  The  capture  of  the 
town,  it  was  foreseen,  would  lead  to  the  sub- 
jection of  the  whole  state.  The  refusal  of 
their  former  offer  of  neutrality  during  the  war 
made  the  inhabitants  suppose,  that  they  could 
effect  no  compromise  with  the  British ;  and 
they  had  suffered  so  dreadfully  in  the  loss  of 
slaves  and  other  property  during  the  incursion 
of  Prevost,  the  year  before,  that  ruin  and  beg- 
gary seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face  as  the 
sure  consequences  of  giving  up  the  town.  As 
long  as  the  troops  were  with  them,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  terms  could  be  obtained  from  the 
besiegers,  which  would  secure  immunity  to  the 
citizens. 

I  go  back  now  to  an  account  of  the  oper- 
ations by  land  from  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  having  digressed  only  to  be  able  to  give 
this  narrative  intelligibly,  and  without  inter- 
ruption.     Sir    Henry    Clinton    made    his    ap- 
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proaches  so  slowly,  that  there  was  ample  time 
to  complete  the  fortifications  on  Charleston 
Neck.  Impervious  swamps  line  the  shores  of 
the  Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers,  so  that  the 
space  to  be  covered  by  intrenchments  was 
comparatively  narrow.  Lines  and  redoubts  were 
extended  across  the  whole  opening,  and  made 
particularly  strong  on  each  flank,  where  they 
were  a  little  advanced,  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
ground  over  which  the  assailants  would  be 
obliged  to  pass.  In  front,  a  canal  was  cut 
from  swamp  to  swamp,  beyond  which  were 
deeply  laid  abatis  in  two  rows,  strengthened 
by  a  double  picketed  ditch.  Between  the  ca- 
nal and  the  lines,  holes  were  dug  in  the  ground 
to  break  the  order  of  the  advancing  columns, 
and  in  the  centre  was  an  enclosed  horn-work 
of  masonry.  Works  were  also  thrown  up  on  all 
sides  of  the  town  where  a  landing  was  prac- 
ticable, and  batteries  were  constructed  on  the 
harbor  side,  to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy's shipping. 

As  there  were  not  negroes  enough  to  com- 
plete these  extensive  intrenchments  within  the 
required  time,  and  Lincoln  wished  to  remove 
the  common  southern  prejudice  against  manual 
labor,  he  invariably  rode  out  himself,  at  break 
of  day,  to  the  works,  as  long  as  they  were  in 
progress,  and  remained  there  till  night,  often 
vol.  xiii.  22 
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handling  the  spade  and  pickaxe,  and  perform- 
ing the  ordinary  fatigue  duty  of  a  common 
soldier.  Shamed  into  activity  by  his  example, 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  worked  with 
vigor,  and  the  designs  of  the  engineers  were 
completed  before  the  enemy  appeared  to  test 
their  strength.  Eighty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
mortars  were  mounted  on  the  batteries,  and,  as 
ammunition  was  abundant,  the  town  was  evi- 
dently secured  against  immediate  assault,  and 
could  be  approached  only  by  the  regular  oper- 
ations of  a  siege. 

The  British  appeared  before  the  lines  early 
in  April,  and  began  their  first  parallel  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards.  This  was 
completed  on  the  10th,  and  Clinton  and  Ar- 
buthnot  then  summoned  the  town  to  surrender, 
in  a  more  lofty  tone  than  circumstances  ap- 
peared to  justify.  Lincoln's  answer  was  prompt 
and  decisive,  and  the  British  historian  inter- 
prets it  as  conveying  an  implied  reflection  on 
the  tardiness  of  the  enemy  in  making  their 
approaches.  "  Sixty  days  have  passed  since  it 
has  been  known,  that  your  intentions  against 
this  town  were  hostile  j  in  which,  time  has 
been  offered  to  abandon  it  ;  but  duty  and  in- 
clination point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting 
it  to  the  last  extremity."  The  batteries  on 
both   sides  were    immediately  opened,  and   an 
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almost  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  this 
time  till  the  end  of  the  siege.  On  the  same 
day,  General  Woodford  entered  Charleston  with 
seven  hundred  Virginians  of  the  line,  so  that 
the  garrison  now  consisted  of  about  two  thou- 
sand Continentals,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  militia  and  sailors. 

Lincoln's  communication  with  the  country 
was  kept  up  by  boats  passing  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Cooper  River,  as  the  British  had  not 
yet  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank. 
To  secure  this  opening  for  reinforcements,  the 
Americans  now  began  to  throw  up  works  at 
Lempriere's  and  Haddrell's  Points,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  peninsula,  which  this  river  forms 
with  the  bay.  As  the  cavalry  would  be  of 
no  use  in  a  besieged  town,  Lincoln  ordered  it 
to  take  post  at  Monk's  Corner,  thirty  miles  up 
the  river,  as  a  further  protection  for  this  gate 
of  egress  towards  the  north.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  with  the  State  Council,  had  desired  to 
remain  in  the  town,  and  share  its  fate  ;  but 
on  the  General's  earnest  representation,  that  he 
could  be  of  more  service  in  the  country,  he 
retired  with  half  of  the  Council,  and  devoted 
himself  to  forming  two  camps  of  militia  on 
and  near  the  Santee,  and  to  forwarding  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison.  The  other  half  of  the 
Council,   with    Lieutenant-Governor    Gadsden, 
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remained  in  Charleston,  to  give  the  garrison 
all  possible  aid  from  the  civil  authority.  Hope 
had  been  entertained,  that  succor  would  arrive 
from  the  Havana ;  for,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Congress,  Lincoln  had  despatched 
Colonel  John  Laurens  thither  in  a  swift  sail- 
ing vessel,  early  in  February,  with  a  pressing 
request  that  a  Spanish  army  and  fleet  might 
be  sent  to  fall  upon  the  British  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  siege.  But  Laurens  re- 
turned with  a  civil  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Cuba,  which  showed  that  Don  Juan  de 
Miralles  had  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  that 
positive  orders  from  Spain  regulated  the  dis- 
position of  their  land  and  naval  forces  without 
regard  to  the  enemy  in  Carolina. 

The  enemy's  fire  from  their  first  parallel 
did  some  harm  to  the  works,  and  destroyed  a 
few  houses  in  the  town ;  but  the  garrison 
was  well  covered,  and  few  lives  were  lost. 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed,  and  this  tended  greatly  to 
discourage  the  inhabitants.  On  the  15th,  the 
second  parallel  was  begun,  and  completed  in  a 
few  days,  when  the  fire  of  small  arms  became 
more  close  and  deadly.  The  besieged  pushed 
forward  a  breastwork  on  the  left  of  their  lines, 
from  which  the  enemy  were  greatly  annoyed 
by  riflemen.     The  British  General  made  a  cap- 
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ital  stroke  on  the  16th,  by  sending  out  fifteen 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Webster,  to  attack 
the  American  cavalry  at  Monk's  Corner.  The 
van  of  this  party,  composed  of  Tarleton's  le- 
gion, being  led  by  a  negro  through  unfrequent- 
ed paths  to  the  rear  of  our  position,  the  cav- 
alry were  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  though  at 
noonday,  and  could  offer  hardly  any  resist- 
ance. About  twenty-five  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  the  others  were  dispersed  and  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves  for  some  days  in  the 
swamps.  As  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the 
enemy  arrived  about  this  time  from  New 
York,  they  were  able  to  send  a  large  detach- 
ment into  the  peninsula  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cooper  River,  and  thus  greatly  to  obstruct, 
if  not  to  close,  the  only  communication  with 
the  country. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  town  must 
soon  fall,  if  some  unexpected  aid  did  not  ap- 
pear. Of  the  two  thousand  militia,  besides  five 
hundred  volunteers,  which  had  been  promised 
from  North  Carolina,  only  three  hundred  had 
arrived  ;  and  a  message  came,  that  only  three 
hundred  more  could  be  expected.  Provisions 
began  to  fail,  as  only  ten  days'  rations  of  meat 
remained  in  store.  Private  houses  were  searched 
for  an  additional  supply,  but  what  was  found 
hardly  sufficed  for  the  support  of  the  families. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Lincoln  proposed  a 
truce  of  six  hours  on  the  21st,  which  being 
granted,  an  offer  was  made  to  surrender  the 
town  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of 
war,  to  pass  to  the  east  side  of  Cooper  River, 
with  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
and  to  have  ten  days  allowed  them  for  a  re- 
treat before  the  British  troops  should  com- 
mence a  pursuit.  All  the  militia  were  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  without 
being  considered  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
American  ships  were  to  put  to  sea  without 
molestation.  This  offer  must  have  been  made 
only  to  gain  time,  or  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  British  General ;  for  it  was  evidently 
inadmissible.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  once  re- 
jected it,  and  hostilities  began  anew. 

A  council  was  now  held  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  drawing  off  the  garrison  in  spite 
of  the  enemy's  refusal  ;  and  it  was  decided, 
almost  unanimously,  that  the  measure  was  im- 
practicable, not  only  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  civil 
authority  and  the  inhabitants,  but  because  the 
retreat  must  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  much 
superior  force,  by  passing  a  river  three  miles 
broad,  in  boats  and  vessels,  which  would  be 
governed   in    their    movements    by   the    winds 
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and  tide.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to 
protract  the  defence  to  the  last  moment,  in 
the  hope  that  some  such  contingency  as  had 
happened  to  Lincoln  himself  before  Savannah 
might  oblige  the  British  forces  to  withdraw, 
or  to  risk  an  assault  before  their  trenches  were 
advanced  to  the  American  lines. 

On  the  23d,  the  enemy  began  their  third 
parallel  within  twenty  yards  of  the  canal.  To 
prevent  them  from  making  too  rapid  progress, 
a  sortie  was  attempted  the  next  day,  being 
the  only  one  that  was  made  during  the  siege. 
At  daybreak,  Colonel  Henderson  sallied  with 
a  party  of  three  hundred  Continentals,  and, 
trusting  only  to  the  bayonet,  drove  in  the  en- 
emy's guards,  and  killed  fifteen  of  them,  be- 
sides bringing  off  twelve  prisoners.  But  the 
British  covering  party  came  up  so  quickly,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  spike  their  cannon,  or 
injure  their  works,  before  a  retreat  became  in- 
dispensable. The  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment were  continued  with  great  fury ;  but  so 
cautiously  and  systematically  were  the  ap- 
proaches pursued,  that  there  was  no  great  loss 
of  life  on  either  side,  considering  the  large 
numbers  that  were  engaged.  General  Du  Por- 
tail  arrived  in  town,  having  been  sent  by 
Washington  to  take  the  principal  charge  of 
the  engineer  department ;  and,  after  looking  at 
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the  British  position,  and  at  our  works,  he  im- 
mediately declared  that  the  latter  were  unten- 
able, and  that  the  enemy  might  have  taken 
the  place  ten  days  before.  When  he  ascer- 
tained, therefore,  that  an  evacuation  was  de- 
cided to  be  impracticable,  he  wished  immedi- 
ately to  leave  the  garrison,  to  avoid  becoming 
a  prisoner  of  war  ;  but  Lincoln  would  not  per- 
mit this,  fearing  that  his  departure  would  dis- 
courage the  troops. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  took  command  of  the 
party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cooper  River, 
and  the  operations  there  were  consequently 
prosecuted  with  more  energy.  He  moved  a 
detachment  down  to  Ha'ddrell's  Point,  and,  as 
the  post  there  was  guarded  only  by  a  small 
party  from  Fort  Moultrie,  it  was  evacuated  on 
the  enemy's  approach.  The  British  established 
themselves  at  this  point,  and,  as  the  fort  on 
Sullivan's  Island  also  fell  into  their  hands  after 
most  of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
American  station  at  Lempriere's  became  much 
exposed.  At  Lincoln's  order,  therefore,  the 
troops  retreated  across  the  river  in  the  night 
to  Charleston,  after  spiking  four  eighteen 
pounders,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave. 
The  investiture  of  the  town  was  thus  com- 
pleted, and  all  hope  of  succor  from  without 
was    soon    dispelled    by  the    dispersion   of  the 
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feeble  remnant  of  American  cavalry  on  the 
Santee. 

After  the  surprise  at  Monk's  Corner,  Colonel 
White  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and 
withdrawn  them  to  the  north  of  this  river, 
where  he  lay  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
strike  at  the  enemy's  foraging  parties.  An 
occasion  soon  offered,  and  he  again  crossed  the 
Santee,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  captured 
most  of  them,  and  prepared  to  fall  back  with 
his  prisoners  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  sent  to 
Colonel  Bufort,  who  commanded  some  Virginia 
troops  at  the  ferry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  asked  for  boats  to  transport  his  par- 
ty to  the  other  shore.  There  was  some  delay 
either  in  sending  the  message,  or  executing 
the  order,  which  enabled  the  indefatigable 
Tarleton,  who  was  in  pursuit,  to  overtake 
White  on  the  southern  bank.  The  enemy's 
charge  was  successful ;  about  forty  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  remain- 
der only  saved  themselves  by  hiding  in  the 
swamps,  or  swimming  the  river. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  defence  of 
Charleston  was  continued  only  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  garrison,  and  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  of  surrender.  As  the  third  parallel  was 
now  completed,  and  the  parties  were  brought 
very  near  each  other,  the  garrison  placed  sand- 
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bags  on  their  lines,  leaving  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  sharpshooters 
fired  with  considerable  effect.  The  enemy 
immediately  followed  this  example  ;  the  rattle 
of  small  arms  became  incessant,  and  not  a  head 
appeared  above  the  lines  on  either  side  with- 
out instantly  becoming  a  mark  for  many  bul- 
lets. All  night  the  roar  of  artillery  was  con- 
tinued ;  the  shells  from  the  howitzers  fell  thick, 
and  the  troops  on  the  lines  were  constantly 
jumping  about  to  avoid  the  effects  of  their 
explosion.  The  besiegers  had  pushed  their 
works  to  the  brink  of  the  canal,  which,  by  a 
sap  to  the  dam,  was  drained.  A  double  sap 
was  carried  from  this  first  barrier,  under  the 
abatis,  to  within  thirty  steps  of  the  principal 
works.  It  remained  only  to  give  orders  for 
the  assault,  which,  from  the  fatigued  and  dis- 
pirited state  of  the  garrison,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  successful.  But  so  determined  was  the 
British  commander  to  risk  nothing,  that  what 
was  meant  to  be  the  final  summons  was  not 
sent  till  the  8th  of  May. 

In  his  letter  to  Lincoln  on  this  occasion, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  enumerated  the  circum- 
stances, which  seemed  to  prove  that  further 
resistance  was  desperate,  and  added,  "  By  this 
last  summons,  therefore,  I  throw  to  your  charge 
whatever    vindictive    severity   exasperated    sol- 
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diers  may  inflict  on  the  unhappy  people,  whom 
you  devote  by  persevering  in  a  fruitless  de- 
fence.5' An  answer  was  returned,  asking  for  a 
truce  to  continue  till  the  next  day  at  four 
o'clock,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  terms;  and  this  request  was  granted. 
While  the  flags  were  passing,  the  militia  looked 
upon  the  business  as  settled,  and  without  or- 
ders took  up  their  baggage,  and  walked  into 
town,  leaving  the  lines  quite  defenceless.  A 
council  of  war  was  summoned,  and  it  decided 
that  a  surrender  was  inevitable,  the  business 
of  arranging  the  articles  of  capitulation  being 
left,  of  course,  with  the  commanding  officer. 
Lincoln  offered  substantially  the  same  terms 
that  were  afterwards  accepted,  but  with  these 
two  provisions,  obviously  required  by  those 
whose  welfare  they  affected;  that  the  militia 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  several 
homes,  and  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  that  the  citizens  and  all  inhabitants 
of  the  state  should  be  protected  in  their  lives 
and  properties,  and  twelve  months  be  allowed 
to  those  who  did  not  choose  to  remain  under 
British  rule  to  dispose  of  or  remove  their  ef- 
fects, and  meanwhile  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  either  in  the  town  or  coun- 
try. But  these  articles  were  destructive  of  the 
very  object,  which  the  enemy  had   chiefly  in 
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view  in  undertaking  this  expedition  against 
Charleston  ;  namely,  the  entire  subjugation  of 
the  state,  and  the  reunion  of  it  to  the  other 
dominions  of  the  British  crown.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  therefore,  positively  refused  them,  and 
announced  that  hostilities  would  recommence 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 

"  After  receiving  his  letter,"  says  Moultrie, 
"we  remained  near  an  hour  silent,  all  calm 
and  ready,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  be- 
gin. At  length,  we  fired  the  first  gun,  and 
immediately  followed  a  tremendous  cannonade, 
and  the  mortars  from  both  sides  threw  out  an 
immense  number  of  shells.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  see  them,  like  meteors,  crossing  each 
other,  and  bursting  in  the  air ;  it  appeared  as 
if  the  stars  were  tumbling  down.  The  fire 
was  incessant  almost  the  whole  night,  cannon 
balls  whizzing  and  shells  hissing  continually 
among  us,  ammunition  chests  and  temporary 
magazines  blowing  up,  great  guns  bursting  and 
wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines.  It 
was  a  dreadful  night  !  It  was  our  last  great 
effort,  but  it  availed  us  nothing.  After  it,  our 
military  ardor  was  much  abated,  and  we  began 
to  cool." 

This  terrible  scene  continued  for  two  days, 
when  the  General  received  addresses,  numer- 
ously signed,  from  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
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the  town,  and  from  the  country  militia,  signi- 
fying that  the  terms  already  offered  by  the 
enemy  were  satisfactory,  and  desiring  that  they 
might  be  accepted,  while  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  Council  also  asked  that  the  nego- 
tiations might  be  renewed.  Then,  says  Lin- 
coln, "  the  militia  of  the  town  having  thrown 
down  their  arms  ;  our  provisions,  saving  a  lit- 
tle rice,  being  exhausted;  the  troops  on  the 
line  being  worn  down  by  fatigue,  having  for  a 
number  of  days  been  obliged  to  lie  upon  the 
banquette ;  our  harbor  closely  blocked  up ; 
completely  invested  by  at  least  nine  thousand 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  besides 
the  large  force  they  could  at  all  times  draw 
from  their  marine,  and  aided  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  blacks  in  all  their  laborious  employ- 
ments ;  the  garrison  at  this  time,  exclusive  of 
sailors,  but  little  exceeding  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men,  part  of  whom  had  thrown  down 
their  arms;  the  citizens  in  general  discontent- 
ed ;  the  enemy  being  within  twenty  yards  of 
our  lines,  and  preparing  to  make  a  general  as- 
sault by  sea  and  land ;  many  of  our  cannon 
being  dismounted,  and  others  silenced  for  want 
of  shot ;  a  retreat  being  judged  impracticable, 
and  every  hope  of  timely  succor  cut  off,  we 
were  induced  to  accede  to  the  terms  already 
proffered."      Sir  Henry  Clinton  answered  Lin- 
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coin's  letter  of  the  11th  by  saying,  that,  after 
the  negotiation  had  been  broken  off  three 
days  before,  "both  the  Admiral  and  myself 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  surrender  of  the 
town  at  discretion  was  the  only  condition  that 
should  afterwards  be  attended  to  ;  but  as  the 
motives  which  then  governed  us  are  still  prev- 
alent, I  now  inform  you  that  the  terms  then 
offered  will  still  be  granted." 

Clemency  and  mildness,  indeed,  tlien  formed 
the  policy  of  the  British,  as  they  looked  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  in 
the  state  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  motive  probably  induced  the  long  post- 
ponement of  the  assault,  as  Clinton  did  not 
wish  to  exasperate  the  people  by  the  inevita- 
ble horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  storm.  Arti- 
cles of  capitulation  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  ratified  on  the  12th,  and  on  that  day  a 
detachment  of  British  troops  took  possession 
of  the  Charleston  lines.  The  town,  the  ship- 
ping at  the  wharves,  and  all  the  artillery  and 
public  stores,  were  surrendered.  Of  the  garri- 
son, the  Continental  troops  and  the  sailors  were 
to  remain  prisoners  of  war  till  exchanged  ;  the 
militia  were  to  return  to  their  homes  as  pris- 
oners on  parole,  and  their  property  was  to  be 
respected  as  long  as  they  observed  their  parole. 
The    officers  were   to   retain    their   side   arms, 
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and  their  baggage  was  not  to  be  searched. 
The  garrison  was  to  march  out  to  a  place  be- 
tween the  works  and  the  canal,  and  there  de- 
posit their  arms ;  the  drums  were  not  to  beat 
a  British  march,  nor  wTere  the  colors  to  be 
uncased.  All  civil  officers,  all  citizens  who 
had  borne  arms  during  the  siege,  and  all  other 
persons  in  town  not  specially  excepted,  were 
ranked  with  the  militia,  and  considered  as  pris- 
oners on  parole. 

The  loss  of  life  on  either  side  had  not  been 
great.  Of  the  Continentals  and  the  Charles- 
ton militia  artillery,  who  manned  the  lines, 
ninety-two  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  wounded ;  about  twenty  of  the  in- 
habitants were  killed  in  their  houses.  The 
militia  and  sailors  stationed  in  the  batteries 
suffered  little.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers  was 
stated  at  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  wounded.  The  return  of  pris- 
oners, according  to  the  British  statement,  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand ;  but  this  included  the 
sailors  and  all  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  The  garrison  properly  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  Continentals,  one  fourth 
of  whom  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  five  hun- 
dred country  militia. 

The  loss  of  men  and  stores  by  the  capture 
of   Charleston,   though   somewhat    exaggerated 
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at  first,  was  really  a  severe  blow  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  and  it  excited  the  gloomiest  ap- 
prehensions for  the  issue  of  the  contest.  But 
the  bravery  and  skill,  with  which  the  garrison 
had  maintained  their  protracted  defence,  were 
generally  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  and 
Lincoln  suffered  no  diminution  of  the  respect 
and  confidence,  which  had  been  so  generally 
manifested  towards  him  by  the  army  and  its 
Commander-in-chief,  by  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try at  large.  In  this  respect,  his  fate  was  very 
different  from  that  which  subsequently  befell 
Gates,  his  successor  in  command,  who  lost  in 
one  day  at  Camden  all  the  laurels  that  he  had 
gathered  at  Saratoga.  Placed  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  station,  surrounded  by 
conflicting  interests  and  incompatible  tempers, 
struggling  constantly  against  a  hostile  force, 
which,  in  all  the  real  elements  of  strength, 
was  much  superior  to  his  own,  he  still  kept 
up  the  contest,  till  he  had  drawn  against  him 
the  enemy's  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  their  troops  in  America,  and  finally 
laid  down  his  arms  only  when  longer  resist- 
ance would  have  been  criminal  and  useless. 
In  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  correspondence 
during  his  command  at  the  south,  I  find  not 
one  letter  in  which  he  is  addressed  in  the 
language  of  reproach  or  complaint  for  his  per- 
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sonal  conduct.  No  charge,  not  even  an  insin- 
uation, of  injustice,  partiality,  neglect,  or  incom- 
petency, seems  ever  to  have  been  directed 
against  him.  It  may  well  be  doubted  wheth- 
er there  was  another  general  officer  in  the 
army,  who  could  have  preserved  this  immuni- 
ty under  equally  trying  circumstances. 

The  only  criticism  that  has  been  made  by 
the  historians  and  military  critics  of  a  later 
day,  upon  his  conduct  of  the  southern  army, 
relates  to  his  not  attempting  to  evacuate 
Charleston  after  the  defence  of  it  had  become 
hopeless,  and  before  it  was  entirely  invested 
by  the  enemy.  The  reasons  why  he  did  not 
attempt  this  measure  have  now  been  pretty 
fully  explained  ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer to  them,  that  he  ought  to  have  drawn 
off  the  troops  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made 
by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  people.  Thus, 
Colonel  Lee,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  War,"  says 
that  "  General  Lincoln  no  more  ought  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  when  weighing  in  his 
mind  the  propriety  of  evacuation,  than  a  tender 
father  ought  to  regard  the  crying  of  his  child 
on  his  administering  a  dose  of  physic  to  save 
its  life." 

This  remark  would  be  just,  if  the  garrison 
had  consisted  of  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
vol.  xiii.  23 
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body  of  troops,  entirely  under  the  General's 
control.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  full 
half  of  Lincoln's  force  consisted  of  the  very 
militia  and  citizens  who  made  these  remon- 
strances; that  they  were  more  entirely  subject 
to  the  civil  authorities  than  to  him ;  that  they 
would  not  themselves  budge  a  foot ;  and  they 
intimated  very  plainly  that  they  would  oppose 
the  departure  of  the  regular  troops  even  by 
force.  Even  the  Continental  regiments  were 
from  the  Southern  States,  most  of  them  from 
South  Carolina  itself,  and  both  officers  and 
men  shared  the  general  belief,  that,  if  Charles- 
ton was  lost,  all  was  lost,  and  any  further  op- 
position to  the  enemy  in  this  department  would 
be  hopeless.  What  chances  were  there  of 
making  a  successful  retreat  with  a  feeble  and 
dispirited  remnant  of  troops  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  counteracted  by  the  civil  authorities, 
violently  opposed  by  the  militia,  compelled  to 
leave  behind  all  baggage  and  military  stores 
from  the  want  of  wagons  to  transport  them, 
obliged  to  pass  in  boats  a  river  three  miles 
broad,  and  then  having  not  more  than  one 
day's  start  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enemy,  who 
outnumbered  them  five  to  one  ?  No  one  would 
have  advocated  leaving  the  city  before  the  en- 
emy's ships  had  passed  the  bar ;  for  that  would 
have  been  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  the 
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shipping,  artillery,  and  military  stores,  before 
there  was  any  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  sac- 
rifice, and  while  the  hope  was  yet  good  that 
the  promised  reinforcements  would  soon  swell 
the  garrison  to  more  than  nine  thousand  men. 
The  political  reasons  against  an  evacuation 
were  even  stronger  than  those  of  a  military 
nature.  South  Carolina  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  a  feather's  weight  might  have 
separated  her  from  the  Union,  and  inclined  her 
wholly  in  favor  of  British  authority.  Besides 
the  great  number  of  disaffected  inhabitants, 
among  the  most  patriotic  persons  loud  com- 
plaints were  common,  that  Congress  neglected 
this  department,  and  that  they  must  begin  to 
seek  safety  for  themselves.  At  such  a  period, 
if  Lincoln  had  come  to  a  total  breach  with 
the  state  government,  and  had  withdrawn  the 
whole  Continental  army  in  spite  of  their  earn- 
est remonstrances,  leaving  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  pop- 
ular leaders  would  have  patched  up  a  recon- 
ciliation with  England,  or  obtained  permission 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  As  it  was,  Lincoln  lost  an  army;  but  his 
politic  conduct  and  protracted  defence  were  the 
means  of  saving  a  state. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Measures  taken  for  Lincoln's  Exchange.  —  He 
rejoins  Washington's  Army.  —  Operations 
against  New  York.  —  Siege  of  Yorlctown.  — 
Lincoln  is  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  — 
Duties  of  his  Office.  —  Discontent  in  the 
Army.  —  Declaration  of  Peace.  —  Lincoln's 
Situation  and  Employments  after  the  War.  — 
His  published   Writings. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  allowed  the  captured 
General,  with  his  suite,  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia on  parole,  in  the  vessel  which  carried  his 
despatches,  and  to  reside  in  that  city,  or  with 
his  family  in  Hingham,  till  he  was  exchanged. 
But  the  departure  of  the  vessel  was  delayed 
on  various  pretences  till  the  20th  of  June,  so 
that  Lincoln  was  not  able  to  appear  before 
Congress  till  July.  He  then  formally  requested 
that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  be  held  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  Charleston,  and  his  own 
conduct  generally  while  commanding  at  the 
south.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  directed  to  insti- 
tute such  a  court.  But  Washington  answered, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign  did 
not   permit    him   to   employ  a  number  of  offi- 
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cers  high  in  rank  for  such  a  purpose ;  that 
the  investigation  could  not  be  made  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  till  the  persons  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  south  had  returned 
to  the  army;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  improper  while  Lincoln  him- 
self was  still  a  prisoner  on  parole.  For  these 
reasons,  the  matter  was  delayed  for  the  present ; 
and  as  no  one  thought  proper  to  revive  it 
afterwards,  it  was  soon  forgotten.  The  inquiry 
would  have  been  merely  a  formal  one,  as  no 
complaint  was  made  by  any  person,  and  in  fact 
all  parties  were  fully  satisfied  with  Lincoln's 
conduct.  Colonel  Lee's  remark  is  perfectly 
just ;  *'So  established  was  the  spotless  reputa- 
tion of  the  vanquished  General,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  undiminished  respect  and 
confidence  of  Congress,  the  army,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief." 

After  remaining  a  week  or  two  at  Philadel- 
phia, Lincoln  returned  to  his  family  at  Hing- 
ham,  from  whom  he  had  now  been  separated 
for  nearly  four  years.  His  friends  in  Massa- 
chusetts greeted  him  warmly,  and  showed  him 
every  mark  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  his 
misfortunes.  But  for  the  galling  idea,  that  he 
was  still  a  prisoner,  and  subject  at  any  time 
to  the  requisition  of  the  British  General,  he 
might    have  keenly  enjoyed  this   respite    from 
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the  risks  and  hardships  of  actual  service.  Yet 
he  could  not  remain  quiet  with  honor  in  such 
a  situation,  and  he  made  strenuous  exertions  to 
obtain  his  freedom  by  exchange.  Washington 
labored  to  promote  this  object,  and  offered  to 
return  for  him  either  General  Phillips  or 
General  Riedesel,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Saratoga.  But  difficulties  were  created  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  wished  to  involve  Lin- 
coln's exchange  with  that  of  the  southern 
army,  and  to  make  the  one  depend  on  the 
other. 

In  the  hope  of  expediting  the  affair,  Lin- 
coln had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Phillips,  and  now  asked  permission  to 
meet  him  at  Elizabethtown,  in  order  that  some 
plan  acceptable  to  both  parties  might  be  struck 
out  in  a  conference.  Washington  consented, 
and  the  interview  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
September;  but  it  had  no  immediate  result,  as 
Lincoln  was  authorized  to  negotiate  only  for 
his  own  liberation,  while  Phillips  had  full 
powers  to  treat  for  a  general  exchange,  but 
for  no  other. 

Meanwhile,  Lincoln's  position  and  his  known 
kindness  of  heart  induced  several  British  offi- 
cers, who  had  long  been  in  captivity,  and 
whose  private  affairs,  in  consequence,  were  re- 
duced to  a  ruinous  state,  to   apply  to   him   to 
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use  his  influence  for  their  liberation  by  spe- 
cial exchange.  The  letters  of  some  of  them 
contain  very  affecting  accounts  of  the  distresses 
to  which  their  families  had  been  subjected  by 
their  long  imprisonment.  Lincoln  made  active 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  which,  in  many  cases, 
were  successful ;  and  their  letters  to  him,  es- 
pecially those  of  Colonel  Macpherson  and  Cap- 
tain Ross,  express  their  gratitude  in  the  warm- 
est terms.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  good 
will  thus  conciliated  towards  him,  among  the 
officers  of  the  British  army,  did  much  to  hasten 
his  own  release,  which  was  finally  effected  by 
exchange  for  General  Phillips,  early  in  Novem- 
ber. About  one  hundred  and  forty  American 
officers,  and  all  the  privates  who  were  prison- 
ers in  New  York,  were  liberated  at  the  same 
time,  the  question  about  the  release  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  southern  army  being  post- 
poned. 

Washington  congratulated  Lincoln  upon  his 
exchange  in  a  letter  written  on  the  8th,  but 
added,  "  I  do  not  mean  by  this  notice  to 
hasten  your  return  to  the  army,  for  that,  alas ! 
is  upon  the  eve  of  its  annual  dissolution,  and 
consequently  of  the  enemy's  advantages.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  your  influence  and  exer- 
tions in  procuring  the  state's  quota  of  troops 
for  the  war,  providing  funds  for  the  subsistence 
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of  them,  and  magazines,  will  be  of  infinitely 
more  importance  in  your  own  state  this  win- 
ter, than  it  can  be  to  become  a  mere  specta- 
tor of  the  hunger  and  cold,  or  a  fellow-suf- 
ferer from  the  scantiness  of  provision  and 
clothing,  which  I  expect  the  small  remains  of 
our  army  will  have  to  encounter  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  more  than  probably  to  contend 
with  during  the  winter." 

In  accordance  with  this  hint,  Lincoln  re- 
mained in  Massachusetts  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  actively  engaged  in  measures  for 
raising  recruits  and  supplies.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, two  places  of  rendezvous  were  established, 
one  at  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  for  the 
eastern,  and  one  at  Springfield,  for  the  western 
counties.  Depots  of  provisions  were  established 
at  suitable  intermediate  places,  in  order  that 
bands  of  recruits  passing  to  the  rendezvous 
might  not  be  compelled  to  rob  and  plunder  for 
food.  From  his  active  and  methodical  habits, 
Lincoln  was  admirably  qualified  for  this  busi- 
ness of  detail,  while  his  weight  of  character  and 
influence  caused  all  his  suggestions  to  be  treat- 
ed with  great  respect  by  the  Governor  and 
legislature. 

Late  in  January,  Colonel  John  Laurens  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  to  take  passage  there  in  the 
frigate    Alliance,  on   his   important   mission   to 
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France.  But  great  embarrassment  arose  from 
the  difficulty  of  completing  the  crew  of  the 
vessel ;  as  men  would  not  enlist,  the  legislature 
declined  giving  a  power  to  impress,  and  on 
the  mere  rumor  that  this  expedient  of  force 
was  to  be  adopted,  the  sailors  had  left  town, 
or  concealed  themselves.  The  state  offered  a 
high  bounty,  and  permitted  its  own  troops, 
who  were  on  duty  at  the  Castle,  to  enlist ;  and 
still  little  progress  was  made  in  supplying  the 
deficiency.  At  last,  General  Lincoln  detached 
a  sufficient  number,  who  were  qualified  for 
naval  service,  from  the  Continental  troops,  and 
embarked  them  in  the  frigate,  which  then  put 
to  sea.  There  was  no  warrant  for  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  the  emergency  was  so  great,  that 
the  General's  course  was  highly  approved  by 
Washington. 

In  June,  1781,  Lincoln's  services  were  need- 
ed in  camp,  and  he  accordingly  left  Boston 
and  proceeded  to  head-quarters,  which  were 
then  at  New  Windsor,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  army.  Soon  after 
he  arrived,  the  French  troops,  under  Rocham- 
beau,  joined  the  Americans ;  and  as  De  Grasse 
was  expected  to  be  soon  on  the  coast  with  a 
strong  fleet,  a  combined  enterprise  was  pro- 
jected against  the  enemy  in  New  York.  As 
a   preliminary    step,  Washington    marched    the 
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army  from  its  winter  quarters,  near  Peekskill, 
to  Kingsbridge,  while  Lincoln,  with  his  di- 
vision, passed  down  the  river  in  boats,  and  oc- 
cupied the  ground  where  Fort  Independence 
once  stood.  It  was  a  familiar  spot  to  him, 
having  been  his  scene  of  operations  four  years 
before ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  had 
been  chosen  to  conduct  the  advance  of  the 
army.  He  had  eight  hundred  men  with  him, 
and  had  moved  one  day  before  the  main  body 
of  the  troops,  the  object  being  to  favor  an  at- 
tempt, made  by  Lauzun's  legion,  and  the  Con^ 
necticut  men,  under  General  Waterbury,  to  cut 
off  Delancey's  corps  of  refugees  at  Morrisania. 
He  had  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  works  from 
Fort  Lee  the  day  before,  with  a  view  either 
to  attack  them  by  surprise,  if  the  prospect  were 
favorable,  or  to  wait  and  act  only  in  union 
with  the  detachment  on  his  left. 

The  3d  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  Lau- 
zun's attack  upon  Delancey  \  and  if  he  had 
come  up  in  season,  he  might  have  driven  back 
the  refugees,  who  would  have  found  unexpect- 
edly that  Lincoln's  troops  barred  up  their  re- 
treat, so  that  they  must  have  been  captured. 
Unluckily,  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  the 
length  of  the  march  prevented  Lauzun  and 
Waterbury  from  arriving  at  the  appointed  time. 
Delancey's  corps  heard   the  firing  against  Lin- 
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coin,  and  saved  themselves  by  a  rapid  retreat 
to  the  island ;  only  a  few  stragglers  being 
overtaken  by  the  French  and  Americans.  Lin- 
coln's party  had  been  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  consisting  of  the  Hessian  Yagers  and 
some  British  troops  ;  and,  according  to  orders, 
he  continued  to  skirmish  with  them,  falling 
back  slowly,  so  as  to  draw  them  up  into  the 
country,  and  allow  Lauzun's  legion  to  turn 
their  right,  and  prevent  them  from  repassing 
the  Haerlem  River.  But  as  soon  as  they  de- 
scried Washington's  army,  which  was  now 
coming  up  from  Valentine's  Hill,  they  hastily 
retreated,  and  took  shelter  on  York  Island.  In 
this  skirmish,  General  Lincoln  had  five  or  six 
men  killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded.  After 
this  affair,  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  en- 
camped between  Dobbs's  Ferry  and  the  River 
Brunx. 

Washington  remained  in  this  position  more 
than  a  month,  observing  the  enemy's  move- 
ments on  the  island,  and  taking  care  to  pre- 
vent them  from  making  any  incursions  beyond 
it.  For  the  latter  purpose,  five  thousand  men 
were  moved  forward  on  the  21st,  Lincoln  com- 
manding one  division  of  them,  as  far  as  Kings- 
bridge,  a  portion  of  them  being  ordered  to 
scour  Morrisania  and  Frog's  Neck.  A  few 
refugees  were  taken,  and  the   General  was  en- 
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abled  to  reconnoitre  near  at  hand  the  enemy's 
forts  on  York  Island.  They  were  found  to 
be  formidable  in  character,  and  apparently  gar- 
risoned with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
make  an  assault  upon  them  very  hazardous. 

All  these  movements  had  an  ulterior  object, 
being  intended  partly  as  a  feint,  to  alarm  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  his  own  safety,  and  prevent 
him  from  succoring  Cornwall  is,  and  partly  as 
preliminary  steps  for  a  real  siege  of  the  ene- 
my in  New  York,  if  De  Grasse  should  arrive 
at  Sandy  Hook,  and  if  recruits  and  supplies 
should  be  furnished  by  the  states  in  sufficient 
number  and  quantity  to  justify  so  difficult  an 
enterprise.  The  former  purpose  was  answered  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Hes- 
sians in  New  York,  on  the  11th  of  August,  and 
the  news  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed 
for  the  Chesapeake,  determined  Washington 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  an  attack  on  the 
island,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  Cornwallis. 

General  Lincoln  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  in  its  progress 
southward,  which  commenced  on  the  22d.  He 
led  the  troops  by  way  of  Chatham,  Springfield, 
and  Brunswic,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  threatening  Staten  Island  as  long  as 
possible  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  British  General  did 
not  divine  the  intentions  of  his  opponents  till 
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they  had  crossed  the  Delaware.  Lincoln  ar- 
rived with  the  troops,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Elkton,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Chesapeake,  where  he  congratulated  them,  in 
general  orders,  on  the  despatch,  good  order,  and 
regularity  that  they  had  shown,  and  on  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  had  borne  the 
fatigue  of  so  long  a  march.  About  half  of 
the  army  was  embarked  here,  with  most  of 
the  artillery  and  heavy  stores ;  and  the  re- 
mainder were  marched  to  Baltimore,  where 
they  also  took  ship  ;  and  both  divisions  soon 
joined  the  troops  under  St.  Simon  and  La- 
fayette at  Williamsburg. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  so  famil- 
iar a  story  as  that  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  the  capture  of  Corn  wal  lis.  Lincoln  had 
his  full  share  in  all  the  operations  of  the  army, 
as  the  senior  of  the  American  Major-Generals 
on  the  ground,  and  was  publicly  thanked,  in 
connection  with  Lafayette  and  Steuben,  in 
Washington's  general  orders  of  the  20th  of 
October.  The  event  was  matter  of  great  re- 
joicing to  all ;  but  it  was  particularly  soothing 
to  his  feelings,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  accept  precisely  the  same  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, that  he  had  aided  in  imposing  upon 
Lincoln,  more  than  a  year  before,  at  the  siege 
of   Charleston.      The  duty  of   conducting    the 
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vanquished  enemy  to  the  field,  where  they 
were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  also  devolved 
upon  Lincoln ;  and  by  his  arrangements  the 
British  troops  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  respect.  This  was  the  close  of 
his  military  services  at  the  southward,  the  bril- 
liant termination  of  a  long  series  of  difficulties 
and  disasters,  which  would  have  broken  the 
spirits  and  enfeebled  the  future  exertions  of  a 
man  of  less  vigor  and  determination  of  char- 
acter. 

After  the  siege,  Wayne's  and  Gist's  brigades 
were  detached  to  South  Carolina,  to  reinforce 
General  Greene ;  and  Lincoln  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  march  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  to  their  former  quarters,  near 
the  Hudson  River.  They  were  again  trans- 
ported in  vessels  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
the  Head  of  Elk,  whence  they  proceeded  over 
land  to  their  places  of  destination.  While  on 
the  march,  Lincoln  was  informed  that  Con- 
gress had  appointed  him  to  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  honor,  which  would  relieve  him  from 
immediate  command  in  the  field,  while  it 
would  make  him  responsible,  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure than  before,  for  the  conduct  and  support 
of  all   the  American  troops. 

The  essential  incapacity  of  a  numerous  le- 
gislative body  to    perform    the  executive  func- 
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tions  of  government  was  never  more  strikingly 
displayed  than  by  the  American  Congress  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  and  under  the  con- 
federation. Its  councils  and  intentions  were 
generally  wise  and  patriotic  ;  but  its  action  was 
feeble,  vacillating,  and  dilatory,  clogged  by 
cabals  and  local  prejudices,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  great  emergencies  of  the 
times.  The  frequent  changes  of  members,  the 
division  of  responsibility,  the  difficulty  of  unit- 
ing many  voices  in  favor  of  any  one  plan 
when  several  were  proposed,  the  clamors  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  the  time  consumed  in 
legislative  debates,  were  insuperable  obstacles 
to  unity  of  purpose  or  energy  of  execution. 
The  most  important  business  was  divided  at 
first  among  several  committees,  one  being  ap- 
pointed for  finance,  another  for  war,  and  a 
third  for  foreign  affairs.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  all  the  work  was  really  done  by  the 
chairman,  who  was  rather  impeded  than  as- 
sisted by  his  colleagues ;  and  his  action  was 
constantly  fettered  by  instructions  from  the 
whole  body,  or  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
their  sanction  for  his  proceedings. 

As  time  showed  the  defects  of  this  plan, 
boards  of  a  more  permanent  character,  com- 
posed of  persons  not  in  Congress,  were  insti- 
tuted in    place  of   some    of   these  committees  ; 
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and  this  was  an  improvement,  though  a  par- 
tial one.  As  early  as  October,  1777,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  wrote,  "  The  business  of  a  Board 
of  War  is  so  extensive,  so  important,  and  de- 
manding such  constant  attention,  that  Congress 
see  clearly  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  new 
board,  out  of  Congress,  whose  time  shall  be 
entirely  devoted  to  that  essential  department." 
This  measure  was  soon  carried  into  effect,  five 
members  being  chosen  to  the  board,  with  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  each, 
and  General  Gates  was  appointed  its  president. 
But  experience  soon  showed,  that  an  execu- 
tive department  should  have  but  one  head,  as 
a  plurality  of  members  only  induces  delay  and 
indecision,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  wisdom 
or  energy  of  the  proceedings.  Congress  were 
very  slow  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth;  but  they  found  it  out  at  last,  in  1781, 
after  their  affairs  had  fallen  into  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion.  In  the  course  of  this  year, 
but  not  till  Washington  had  repeatedly  warned 
them  of  the  evil  consequences  of  delay,  they 
appointed  Mr.  Livingston  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Robert  Morris  Secretary  of  Finance, 
General  McDougal  Secretary  of  Marine,  and 
finally,  on  the  30th  of  October,  General  Lin- 
coln Secretary  of  War.  The  salary  attached 
to  the   office  was  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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Generals  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Knox  were  the 
other  candidates,  and  the  appointment  had 
been  long  postponed  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  an  election  among  them.  Lincoln  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  rank  in  the  army,  though 
his  salary  as  secretary  took  the  place  of  his 
pay  as  a  major-general. 

In  this  office,  which  made  him  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  army  and  the 
states,  acting  both  in  their  separate  and  their 
joint  capacity,  General  Lincoln  remained  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  Major  W.  Jackson,  who 
had  been  his  faithful  and  attached  aid-de- 
camp for  many  years,  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary,  and  several  clerks  were  added  to 
perform  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  station. 
All  commissions  to  army  officers  were  issued 
from  this  office,  and  all  disputes  with  regard 
to  relative  rank,  as  well  as  all  claims  for  pay, 
were  to  be  adjusted  here,  or  referred  for  final 
decision  to  Congress.  To  make  estimates  of 
the  supplies  and  the  number  of  recruits  need- 
ed for  the  approaching  campaign,  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  these  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  army,  and  to  correspond  with  the  state 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  were  among  the 
other  onerous  and  important  duties  attached  to 
this  post.  It  was  a  business  of  detail,  which 
required  the  utmost  care,  diligence,  and  tact  to 
vol.  xiii.  24 
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conduct  it  successfully.  General  Lincoln  was 
admirably  fitted  for  it  by  his  industrious  and 
methodical  habits,  his  native  kindness  of  dis- 
position, and  his  great  popularity  in  the  army, 
and  with  the  country  at  large. 

The  resources  of  the  people  had  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  they  now  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
a  state  of  languor,  exhaustion,  and  indifference. 
The  sufferings  of  the  troops,  from  the  want 
not  merely  of  pay,  but  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  had  become  intolerable ;  and  a 
spirit  of  discontent  was  gaining  ground  among 
them,  which  menaced  the  very  existence  of 
the  republic.  To  rouse  the  states  from  their 
lethargy,  and  to  inspire  the  members  of  the 
army  with  new  patience  and  fortitude,  while 
he  was  making  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
for  their  relief,  were  the  hard  tasks  imposed 
on  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  which  he  dis- 
charged   with    characteristic    fidelity   and    zeal. 

As  he  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  brother  officers,  they  unburdened  to  him, 
with  great  freedom,  both  their  public  and  pri- 
vate griefs ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the 
kindness  and  discretion  with  which  he  labored 
to  soothe  their  irritated  and  often  wayward 
feelings.  The  extent  of  his  labors  can  be 
known  only  by  inspecting   the  great  mass  of 
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his  correspondence  at  this  period.  As  they  re- 
lated to  a  multitude  of  particulars,  often  of  a 
very  complex  and  intricate  character,  only  this 
general  description  of  them  can  be  given  here. 

Soon  after  his  appointment,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief two  of  the  enemy's  standards 
taken  at  Yorktown,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Congress.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  Washington's  reply  to  his  letter, 
written  on  this  occasion ;  u  You  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  trophies,  with  which 
Congress  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me  in 
their  resolve  of  the  29th  of  October,  by  the 
polite  and  affectionate  manner  of  presenting 
them.  When  I  consider  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  singular  mark  of  public  esteem 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Generals,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  other  officers  who  accompanied  me 
to  that  field  of  glory  to  the  allied  armies,  I 
feel  a  sensation  of  gratitude  which  I  cannot 
express.  Believe  me  sincere,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  I  hold  myself  under  very  particular 
obligations  for  your  able  and  friendly  counsel 
in  the  cabinet  and  vigor  in  the  field." 

The  month  of  February,  1782,  General  Lin- 
coln passed  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  family,  and  of 
attending    to    the   receipt    of  ammunition   and 
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military  stores,  which  were  expected  at  that 
port  from  abroad,  as  supplies  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
duties  of  his  office  obliged  him  to  be  con- 
stantly in  the  place  where  Congress  was  in 
session.  An  intricate  subject  was  referred  to 
him  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  As  the  states  had  failed 
to  furnish  the  men  required  .  of  them  for  the 
army,  many  regiments  and  corps  had  dwindled 
away  till  they  were  now  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  officers,  so  that  they  caused  a  great 
expense  to  the  country,  while  they  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit.  Congress  proposed  to 
reduce  them ;  but  this  was  a  hard  measure  for 
the  officers,  who  had  committed  no  fault,  had 
given  their  best  years  to  their  country,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  other  employments,  and  were  now 
to  be  sent  home  penniless,  while  large  arrears 
of  pay  were  still  due  to  them.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate task,  also,  to  make  the  selection,  and  de- 
cide who  were  to  be  retained  while  the  oth- 
ers were  discharged.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  proved  to  be  so  great,  that  very  lit- 
tle progress  was  made  in  the  reduction  of  the 
army  on  this  account.  Other  and  more  serious 
difficulties  with  the  officers  were  at  hand. 
The  alarming  discontents  which  prevailed  in 
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the  army  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  threatening 
the  country  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  are  familiarly  known.  The  near  prospect 
of  peace  induced  the  officers  to  reflect  much, 
not  only  on  the  hardships  of  their  present  sit- 
uation, but  on  the  gloomy  prospect  before 
them.  "The  evils  of  which  they  complain," 
wrote  Washington  to  Lincoln,  "  and  which 
they  suppose  almost  remediless,  are  the  total 
want  of  money,  or  the  means  of  existence 
from  one  day  to  another,  the  heavy  debts  they 
have  already  incurred,  the  loss  of  credit,  the 
distress  of  their  families  at  home,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  poverty  and  misery  before  them." 
While  in  the  field,  he  thought,  this  discontent 
might  be  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
acts  of  outrage ;  "  but  when  we  retire  into 
winter  quarters,  unless  the  storm  is  previously 
dissipated,  I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the 
consequences."  If  Washington  had  cherished 
the  designs  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte,  he 
would  have  known  very  well  to  what  end  this 
disposition  of  the  officers  might  be  directed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  pe- 
riod, that,  if  he  had  willed  it,  the  revolution- 
ary war  might  have  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  despotism,  or  in  a  long 
intestine  struggle,  which  might  have  disposed 
the  people  to  seek  relief  at  last   by  returning 
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to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  The 
appearance  of  the  Newburg  Letters  soon  af- 
terwards, the  design  of  which,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  was  to  urge  the  army  to  an  attempt  to 
redress  their  grievances  by  force,  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and  fairly  frightened  Congress 
into  the  adoption  of  measures  which  partially 
satisfied  the  irritated  soldiery. 

The  personal  friendships  and  official  position 
of  Lincoln  caused  many  communications  to 
be  addressed  to  him,  which  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crisis.  General  Knox  was  perhaps 
his  most  intimate  friend  in  the  army,  and  he 
wrote  repeatedly,  and  at  much  length,  discuss- 
ing the  nature  of  the  complaints,  and  their 
remedy,  and  expressing  his  alarm  in  no  meas- 
ured terms.  He  wrote  as  follows,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1783;  "I  wrote  you  on  the  3d  in- 
stant, and  mentioned  that  the  officers  were 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  result  of  General 
McDougal's  mission.  That  impatience  is  al- 
most heightened  into  despair.  Papers  have 
been  distributed  by  unknown  persons,  calling 
the  body  of  the  officers  together  yesterday  in 
the  new  building,  accompanied  by  an  address 
calculated  to  rouse  them  to  redress  their  own 
grievances.  The  Commander-in-chief  requested 
that  the  meeting  might  be  postponed  till  next 
Saturday.     What  will  be  the  result  God  only 
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knows.  Congress  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment 
in  bringing  the  affairs  of  the  army  to  a  decis- 
ion. Press  the  matter  instantly,  my  dear  Sir, 
with  all  your  might  and  main." 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  impediments  to 
granting  the  officers'  requests  will  be  under- 
stood by  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by 
Lincoln  to  Washington  some  months  before. 
"You  know,  Sir,  that  no  moneys  can  be  ap- 
propriated but  by  the  voice  of  nine  states. 
There  was  not  that  number  in  favor  of  half- 
pay,  when  the  vote  to  grant  it  passed  in  Con- 
gress j  it  was  a  vote  before  the  confederation 
was  signed  and  practised  upon,  but  is  not 
now.  I  see  little  probability,  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  half-pay  will  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  and  apportioned  on  the  several  states. 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  those  states,  which 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  one  state  east  of  this, 
which  agreed  to  it." 

The  matter  was  at  length  compromised, 
through  the  great  influence  and  prudence  of 
Washington,  by  the  officers  agreeing  to  accept, 
in  certificates  of  debt,  or  Continental  securities, 
as  they  were  termed,  the  sum  due  them  for 
arrears  of  pay,  rations,  and  clothing  up  to  that 
time,  and  five  years'  full  pay  as  a  commuta- 
tion of  the   half-pay  for  life  already  promised. 
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Yet  the  payment  of  these  hardly  earned  secu- 
rities was  made  a  matter  of  popular  clamor  for 
years  afterwards ;  and  it  became,  as  we  shall 
see,  one  of  the  leading  pretences  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts rebellion. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  joyful  news  was 
received,  that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  in 
which  the  independence  of  this  country  was 
acknowledged.  Lincoln's  feelings  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  determinations  which  he  had  formed 
for  his  own  conduct,  and  the  judicious  views 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country,  are  so  well  expressed  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  10th  of 
May,  that  I  shall  insert  the  greater  part  of  it 
here. 

"I  am  waiting  with  great  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
having  determined,  when  that  is  published,  to 
request  Congress  to  accept  my  resignation.  I 
have  fully  conversed  with  my  friends  on  this 
matter,  and  they  know  my  determination.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  not  be  detained  here 
longer  than  the  1st  of  July ;  by  the  middle  of 
that  month,  I  expect  to  be  once  more  in  my 
native  town,  freed  from  all  public  engage- 
ments, and  master  of  my  own  time.  I  shall 
return  to  that  domestic   felicity,  from  which  I 
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have  been  so  long  detained  by  a  cruel  war, 
which  now  seems  happily  terminating,  and  in 
a  manner  honorable  and  advantageous  to  Amer- 
ica. If  our  country  is  not  wanting  to  herself, 
she  may  soon  reap  the  blessings  which  must 
flow  therefrom,  and  which  will  compensate 
her  for  all  her  toil,  expenses,  and  hardships. 

"You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  nothing  can 
compensate  us  for  the  evils  which  we  have 
suffered  from  the  war.  Though  we  might 
have  waded  through  the  mire  of  British  policy 
with  fewer  evils  than  we  have  borne  in  the 
contest,  yet  the  encroaching  demands  of  Brit- 
ain, which  must  have  become  ruinous  in  their 
consequences,  would  soon  have  overtaken  your 
children ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  very  thick 
cloud  would  have  rested  on  the  evening  of 
our  days.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we  shall  find 
ourselves  most  amply  rewarded  for  all  our  suf- 
ferings by  the  establishment  of  an  honorable 
peace. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  observe  in  the  Boston  news- 
papers so  many  virulent  articles  against  the 
Tories.  We  are  not  only  driving  from  us 
many  men  who  might  be  very  useful,  but  we 
are  obliging  them  to  people  Nova  Scotia, 
which  will  soon  rival  us  in  the  fisheries.  A 
great  part  of  the  soil  of  that  country  is  too 
stubborn   and  too   barren  to   give    the   settlers 
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any  flattering  prospects  from  husbandry;  they 
will  be  driven,  therefore,  to  engage  actively  in 
fishing.  Connecticut  is  profiting  by  this  con- 
duct of  ours,  and  is  receiving  the  very  people 
whom  we  are  keeping  out.  They  are  encour- 
aging a  number  of  merchants  to  settle  with 
them,  so  that  they  will  soon  become  a  com- 
mercial state,  and  not  only  deprive  us  of  the 
benefits  we  used  to  enjoy  by  being  importers 
for  them,  but  will  probably  be  importers  for 
that  part  of  our  state  which  lies  contiguous  to 
their  own. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all  the  absentees  re- 
turn. Some  of  them  could  not  be  happy  with 
us,  or  we  with  them ;  but  of  this  class,  I  think, 
there  are  but  few.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
happy  to  see  our  next  General  Court  take  up 
the  list  of  refugees,  and  discriminate  between 
those  who  would  be  injurious,  and  those  who 
would  not,  and  permit  the  latter  to  return. 
They  have  already  suffered  much,  *  and  will 
always  feel  keenly  the  mischiefs  consequent  on 
their  error  of  judgment.  I  doubt  not  that  they 
would  make  good  citizens,  and  that  our  receiv- 
ing them  would  promote  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  the  state." 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  not  only  for  the 
interests,  but  the  reputation  of  New  England, 
if   these   just    and   humane  opinions   had   pre- 
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vailed  more  widely  at  the  close  of  the  war  ! 
The  almost  unlimited  proscription  of  the  loy- 
alists was  at  once  the  most  unjust  and  the 
most  impolitic  proceeding  of  the  founders  of 
our  independence. 

It  was  not  till  October  of  this  year,  that  the 
resolve  was  passed  for  disbanding  the  Ameri- 
can army,  which  enabled  Lincoln  to  resign  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  return  to  the 
enjoyments  of  home.  Congress  voted  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation  "  in  consideration  of  the 
earnest  desire  which  he  expresses,  the  objects 
of  the  war  being  so  happily  accomplished,  to 
retire  to  private  life ;  and  that  he  be  informed, 
that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
entertain  a  high  sense  of  his  perseverance,  for- 
titude, activity,  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  of  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and 
capacity  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  which  important  trusts  he 
has  discharged  to  their  entire  approbation." 

On  his  return  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, he  was  warmly  welcomed,  not  only  by  his 
old  friends,  but  by  many  new  ones,  whose  re- 
gard and  esteem  had  been  drawn  forth  by  his 
amiable  and  spotless  character,  and  his  eminent 
public  services.  But  the  state  of  his  private 
affairs  showed  how  great  a  sacrifice  he  had 
made,  by  devoting  eight  of  the  best  years  of 
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his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  His  farm 
in  Hingham  remained  to  him,  but  he  was  too 
old,  and  too  much  disabled  by  his  wound,  to 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  Thrifty  and 
prudent  in  his  habits,  he  had  saved  a  consid- 
erable sum  from  his  pay,  his  salary,  and  the 
commutation  money,  which  had  been  voted  by 
Congress  to  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  But 
all  this  was  necessarily  vested  in  Continental 
securities  ;  and  to  part  with  these,  at  their  pres- 
ent ruinous  rate  of  discount  in  the  market, 
would  be  to  condemn  himself  to  certain  pov- 
erty for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wisely 
determined  to  retain  them,  thinking  that  the 
justice  of  his  country  could  not  fail,  at  some 
future  time,  to  establish  a  fund,  from  which 
they  would  be  redeemed  at  their  par  value, 
with  interest. 

Only  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  the  establishment  of  Hamilton's 
admirable  plans  of  finance,  was  this  hope  real- 
ized, and  full,  though  tardy,  compensation 
made  to  many,  who,  like  Lincoln,  had  ren- 
dered inestimable  aid  in  rearing  and  defend- 
ing the  fabric  of  our  national  independence. 
In  his  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  see  plainly 
the  justifiable  bias  that  was  added  to  other 
motives,  which  induced  the  officers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  almost  without   exception,  to 
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become  the  firm  supporters  of  the  new  con- 
stitution and  of  Washington's  administration. 
The  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  the  first 
Federalists ;  their  opponents  were  those  who, 
from  good  or  evil  motives,  wished  to  ease  the 
weight  of  taxation  on  the  people,  and  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  burden  of  paying  its  debts, 
the  price  of  its  liberties. 

Meanwhile,  to  obtain  present  occupation  and 
support,  he  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  set- 
tlement of  wild  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
a  business  to  which  he  had  given  some  atten- 
tion before  entering  the  army.  He  mortgaged 
his  farm  to  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  but 
did  not  enter  wildly  into  speculation  with 
these  lands,  as  his  friend  General  Knox  did, 
whose  failure,  many  years  afterwards,  on  this 
account,  brought  Lincoln  also  to  the  brink  of 
pecuniary  ruin,  as,  from  motives  of  friendship, 
he  had  become  security  for  him  to  a  large 
amount.  This  enterprise  caused  him  to  make 
frequent  journeys  to  the  eastern  part  of  Maine ; 
and  on  this  account,  in  1784,  and  again  in 
1786,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Penob- 
scot Indians,  and  receive  from  them  certain 
tracts  of  land  which  had  been  purchased  by 
the  state. 

General  Lincoln  kept  up  his  intercourse  with 
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many  friends,  whom  he  had  gained  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  during  his  military 
career,  by  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters.  He 
was  a  constant  and  highly  valued  correspond- 
ent of  General  Washington,  who  had  taken,  on 
his  recommendation,  Tobias  Lear  to  be  his 
private  secretary  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  let- 
ters addressed  to  Lincoln  by  Lear,  and  by 
Major  W.  Jackson,  his  former  aid-de-camp  and 
assistant  secretary  of  war,  are  written  in  the 
grateful  and  affectionate  tone  of  children  to  a 
father.  His  equable  temper  and  paternal  kind- 
ness seem,  indeed,  to  have  given  him  a  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  younger  men, 
who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties,  so  that  ever 
afterwards  they  sought  his  counsel  and  aid 
with  great  frankness  on   any  emergency. 

Nowhere  were  his  friends  more  numerous 
than  in  South  Carolina,  the  place  where  he  had 
been  most  unfortunate  in  war.  Dr.  David  Ram- 
say, the  historian,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  State  Council  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
of  Charleston,  wrote  often  to  him,  in  a  familiar 
way,  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson and  Mr.  Pinckney,  two  wealthy  inhab- 
itants of  the  state,  intrusted  their  sons  to  him, 
to  be  educated,  under  his  eye,  in  some  school 
in   Massachusetts,    and   then    to    pass    through 
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Harvard  College,  while  yet  under  his  guardian- 
ship. The  letters  of  advice,  which  he  wrote 
both  to  these  boys  and  to  their  parents,  are 
remarkable  for  sterling  good  sense,  and  the 
judicious  views  which  they  unfold  of  a  liberal 
education. 

He  had  an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  and 
was  so  diligent  in  the  use  of  time,  that  even 
the  small  intervals  of  leisure,  which  remained 
to  him  amid  his  laborious  employments  during 
the  war,  were  conscientiously  devoted  to  study 
and  scientific  inquiries,  as  means  of  intellectual 
improvement.  He  received  several  proofs  of 
the  high  respect,  which  his  contemporaries  en- 
tertained for  his  capacity  and  attainments.  1$ 
1780,  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard  College. 
About  the  same  time,  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  chosen  into  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  While  he 
was  Secretary  of  War,  he  wrote  very  long  let- 
ters to  his  son,  containing  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  climate,  soil,  productions, 
and  natural  features  of  the  several  states  which 
he  had  visited,  particularly  at  the  south.  Some 
of  these  were  intended,  it  seems,  to  be  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Academy.  They 
contain   nothing   which   is   not  now  familiarly 
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known  to  every  schoolboy ;  but  geographical 
science  was  then  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  this 
country,  that  many  of  the  facts  mentioned 
were  probably  new  to  most  persons  at  the  north, 
and  some  of  the  speculations  that  accompany 
them  are  ingenious  and  interesting.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  farmer  had  inspired  him  with  a 
hearty  love  of  trees,  and  some  of  his  observa- 
tions and  theories  respecting  their  mode  of 
growth  contain  quite  remarkable  anticipations 
of  the  doctrines  of  vegetable  physiologists  in 
our  own  day.  He  maintained,  for  instance,  in 
opposition  to  the  common  belief,  that  trees 
grow  from  above  downwards,  and  that  they 
^erive  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere, 
instead  of  the  earth.  A  paper  of  his  on  this 
subject,  and  on  the  ravages  of  worms  in  trees, 
was  published  in  Cary's  "  American  Museum." 
Some  of  his  other  published  essays  may  be 
noticed  here,  though  most  of  them  did  not 
appear  till  about  1790.  A  paper  containing 
some  observations  on  the  migration  of  fishes 
was  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Belknap's  "  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." Three  of  his  essays  were  printed  in 
the  first  series  of  the  "  Collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society ;  y>  one  contained 
"  Observations  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Value 
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of  the  Eastern  Counties  in  the  District  of 
Maine  ;  "  another  was  "  On  the  Religious  State 
of  the  Eastern  Counties;"  and  the  third  was 
"On  the  Indian  Tribes,  the  Causes  of  their 
Decrease j  their  Claims,  &c.JJ 

These  papers  contain  little  that  is  note- 
worthy now;  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  more  enlarged  observations  and  inquiries  of 
modern  times.  But  they  are  not  without  in- 
terest as  specimens  of  the  earlier  attempts 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence in  this  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  political  affairs  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  men  to  other  topics, 
and  when  the  noise  of  foreign  war  and  intes- 
tine strife  was  hardly  yet  hushed.  They 
are  honorable  to  the  author,  as  they  show  a 
taste  for  such  pursuits,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  fostered  by  the  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation, or  by  the  occupations  of  his  riper  years. 
They  contain  proofs  of  an  observing  eye,  an 
inquiring  spirit,  and  an  active,  if  not  an  acute 
intellect. 


vol.  xiii.  25 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Rebellion  in  Massachusetts.  —  Its  Causes.  —  Dis- 
orders caused  by  the  Insurgents.  ■ —  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Troops  who  act  against 
them.  —  Relieves  General  Shepard,  and  dis- 
perses Day's  Force.  —  His  Night-march  to 
Petersham.  —  Marches  into  the  western  Coun- 
ties. —  Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  admit  the 
Rebels  to  Pardon.  —  End  of  the  Insurrection. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  revolutionary 
war  on  the  people  of  this  country  were  un- 
questionably demoralizing  and  injurious  to  their 
character  for  industry,  sobriety,  and  obedience 
to  law.  The  bands  of  government  had  been 
loosed ;  the  yoke  of  the  old  authorities  had 
been  thrown  off,  and  men  were  not  prompt 
to  bow  their  necks  to  a  new  one,  though  con- 
trived with  wisdom  and  equity,  and  imposed  by 
kind  and  impartial  hands.  The  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  agriculture  had  long 
been  interrupted  ;  the  colleges  and  schools  had 
either  closed  their  doors,  or  were  nearly  de- 
serted; and  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary 
were  witnessed  by  feeble  and  dispirited  con- 
gregations. A  spirit  of  military  license  pre- 
vailed ;    and  a  disbanded    soldiery    had    spread 
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over  the  country,  carrying  to  their  neglected 
and  now  indigent  families  the  licentious  and 
disorderly  habits  of  the  camp.  The  ravages 
of  war  had  been  very  widely  diffused,  for,  out 
of  the  thirteen  original  states,  I  believe  but 
three,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, had  escaped  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
and  the  actual  shock  of  arms.  The  people 
and  the  state  governments  alike  were  poor 
and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  the  more 
ignorant  among  the  former  asked  in  vain  for 
the  promised  blessings  of  liberty,  and  a  recom- 
pense for  the  toils  and  sufferings  which  they 
had  endured.  An  enormous  depreciation  of 
the  currency  had  caused  great  uncertainty  in 
bargains,  and  vitiated  the  spirit  of  contracts,  so 
that  men  looked  with  distrust  on  each  other; 
and  the  courts  were  filled  with  litigants. 

These  evils  were  most  felt  in  those  states 
which  had  entered  most  heartily  into  the  war, 
and  the  consequence  of  them  w^as  a  series  of 
popular  disturbances  in  Massachusetts,  which, 
in  the  autumn  of  1786,  terminated  in  open  re- 
bellion. "Are  your  people  getting  mad?" 
wrote  Washington  to  Lincoln.  "Are  we  to 
have  the  goodly  fabric,  that  eight  years  were 
spent  in  raising,  pulled  down  over  our  heads  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  these  commotions  ?j"  It 
is  not  easy  to  answer  the  last   query;   though 
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the  pretences  for  disorder  were  numerous. 
Among  those  alleged  by  the  insurgents  were 
the  great  amount  of  public  and  private  debts: 
the  weight  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
taxes;  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
lawyers,  justices,  and  the  courts  of  law,  in  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  these  debts,  when  the 
people  were  poor ;  the  addition  to  the  national 
debt  caused  by  the  grant  of  five  millions  to 
the  officers  of  the  army,  as  a  commutation  for 
their  half-pay ;  the  want  of  a  tender  law,  pro- 
viding that  payment  might  be  made  by  real 
or  personal  property  taken  at  an  appraisement  ; 
and  the  need  of  a  further  issue  of  paper  mon- 
ey, which  should  be  allowed  to  depreciate  till 
its  value  was  reduced   to    nothing. 

The  last  of  these  alleged  grievances  touched 
upon  the  real  cause  of  the  general  distress  in 
those  times,  though  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
it,  as  the  science  of  political  economy  was  not 
then  in  being.  It  was  found  that  the  burden 
of  private  debts  seemed  much  heavier,  and  the 
scarcity  of  money  much  greater,  than  they 
were  three  years  before,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  though  one  would  think  that  these  evils 
must  then  have  been  at  their  height,  and  that 
the  beneficial  operation  of  peace  would  gradu- 
ally, but  surely,  have  lessened  them. 

The  truth  was,  an  enormous  depreciation  of 
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the  currency  had  been  going  on  during  the 
war,  and  had  produced  its  natural  results  in 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  in  a  kind  of  factitious  prosperity, 
which  made  the  people  insensible  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  own  exertions  and  burdens. 
The  paper  money,  that  was  continually  falling 
in  value,  for  the  same  reason  was  every  day 
becoming  more  abundant ;  and  every  debtor, 
who  discharged  a  claim  of  long  standing,  real- 
ly paid  as  much  per  cent  less  than  the  actual 
amount  of  his  debt,  as  the  currency  had  de- 
preciated during  the  interval.  The  poorer 
classes,  therefore,  prospered  during  the  war, 
while  the  rich  suffered,  and  many  of  them 
postponed  making  any  demand  for  their  dues, 
as  the  payment  of  them  in  paper  greatly  di- 
minished their  property.  It  was  a  general  re- 
mark, that  creditors  were  very  lenient,  and  the 
courts  of  law  had  little  to .  do.  But  the  mat- 
ter at  last  reached  its  extreme,  when  a  man 
was  required  to  pay  forty  dollars  for  a  night's 
lodging.  The  reaction  came  when  the  cur- 
rency was  carried  back  to  its  par  value,  and, 
as  is  inevitable  in  such  cases,  its  effects  were 
terrible.  The  same  cause  nearly  produced  a 
rebellion  in  England,  when  the  bank  resumed 
specie  payments  after  a  twenty  years'  suspen- 
sion,   the     factitious    prosperity    produced    by 
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which  had  carried  the  country  triumphantly 
through  its  war  with  Napoleon.  The  people 
were  required  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver,  or 
their  equivalent,  debts  which  they  had  con- 
tracted in  paper  ;  and  the  state  of  things,  which 
had  existed  during  the  depreciation,  was  now 
precisely  reversed.  The  poor  now  suffered, 
the  rich  made  large  gains,  and  it  was  found 
that  creditors  suddenly  became  very  stringent 
in  their  demands,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  writs,  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  and  at- 
tachments. 

The  distressed  populace  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  cause  of  their  sufferings ;  but,  looking  only 
to  the  immediate  agents  in  them,  they  cried 
out,  "  Down  with  the  courts  of  law,  prevent 
the  judges  from  acting,  and  hang  the  law- 
yers !  "  A  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  met  at 
Hatfield,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  and 
made  out  a  formal  list  of  nuisances  and  un- 
necessary burdens,  among  which  were  enumer- 
ated "  the  existence  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace," 
"  the  present  method  of  practice  of  the  at- 
torneys at  law,"  and  "  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient medium  of  trade  to  remedy  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  money."  At  the 
elections   in  this    year,  it  seemed    as   if   mem- 
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bers  of  the  bar  were  proscribed,  for  hardly  a 
single  practitioner  was  elected  to  either  house. 
No  one  reflected,  it  appears,  that  the  business 
of  an  attorney  is  to  act  for  others,  and  not 
for  himself,  and  that  the  outcry  against  law- 
yers ought  therefore  to  have  been  directed  ex- 
clusively against  their  clients.  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se  is  a  good  law  maxim,  but 
the  people  will  never  act  upon  it ;  they  always 
hold  the  alium  as  alone  responsible.  Other 
county  conventions  were  held,  and  they  aided 
in  keeping  up  the  popular  cry  for  a  new  issue 
of  paper  money,  subject  to  depreciation,  which 
should  be  a  lawful  tender.  But  in  spite  of 
the  petitions  that  came  in  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  of  the  positive  instructions  that  were 
given  by  many  towns  to  their  representatives  in 
General  Court,  the  majority  of  that  body  was 
firm,  and  refused  to  grant  the  request.  The 
Rhode  Island  legislature  was  weak  enough  to 
yield,  and  a  plentiful  emission  of  paper  stopped 
the  clamors  of  the  disaffected  in  that  state. 

But  the  storm  was  up  in  Massachusetts,  and 
promised  to  make  everything  yield  to  its  fury. 
Fifteen  hundred  armed  men  assembled  in 
Northampton,  in  August,  and  prevented  the 
session  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  A  like 
assemblage  at  Worcester,  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards, had    the  same  effect  there.      A  regular 
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term  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  held  in 
Springfield,  and  the  insurgents  collected  in 
large  numbers  to  oppose  it ;  General  Shepard 
was  authorized  to  call  out  six  hundred  militia 
to  protect  the  judges,  and,  by  his  discreet  but 
firm  behavior,  the  Court  was  able  to  com- 
mence its  session,  but  deemed  it  prudent  al- 
most immediately  to  adjourn.  The  judges  did 
not  think  fit  even  to  enter  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  knowing  that  their  presence  would 
only  irritate  the  disaffected,  and  that  no  busi- 
ness could  be  accomplished.  Similar  obstruc- 
tions were  offered  to  the  courts  in  Bristol  and 
Middlesex.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in 
Hampshire  were  Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been 
a  captain  of  equivocal  reputation  in  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  and  Adam  Wheeler ;  in  Mid- 
dlesex, one  Job  Shattuck  took  the   lead. 

James  Bowdoin,  a  man  of  talent  and  decided 
character,  was  Governor  at  this  time  ;  and  he 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Court, 
in  September,  to  take  measures  for  putting 
down  the  insurgents.  Unluckily,  the  Lower 
House  proved  to  be  time-serving  and  pusillan- 
imous, and  little  could  be  effected.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  passed  a  new  tender  law,  and 
issued  a  conciliatory  address  to  the  people  ;  on 
the  other,  they  enacted  a  more  stringent  riot 
act,  and,  after  much  persuasion,  suspended,  in 
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a  modified  degree,  the  privilege  of  the  habeas 
corpus.  But  they  refused  to  declare  either  of 
the  counties  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  mere- 
ly requested  the  Governor  to  call  out  the  mi- 
litia whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Court, 
ike  disturbances  became  more  flagrant  than 
eter,  as  several  of  the  acts  recently  passed 
were  added  to  the  list  of  grievances.  The 
people  of  Boston  retained  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants combined  to  aid  the  civil  authori- 
ties. The  courts  in  Middlesex  being  again 
obstructed  by  the  insurgents,  warrants  were 
made  out  to  apprehend  their  ringleaders,  and 
a  volunteer  party  of  horsemen  left  Boston  to 
aid  the  sheriff  in  seizing  them.  Several  were 
captured,  and  among  them  was  Job  Shattuck, 
who  resisted  desperately,  and  was  severely 
wounded  before  he   was  taken. 

The  rebels  now  organized  themselves,  just 
as  the  whole  state  had  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Conventions  were 
held,  committees  of  correspondence  established, 
and  a  large  armed  force  was  kept  constantly 
in  the  field  to  prevent  any  of  the  courts  of 
law  from  holding  a  session.  To  oppose  them, 
the  Governor  and  Council,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,    1787,  ordered   out  forty-four  hun- 
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dred  of  the  militia,  and  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Lincoln,  as  the  senior  major-gen- 
eral in  the  state.  He  could  not  have  been 
appointed  to  a  more  embarrassing  and  thank- 
less office  ;  but  his  sense  of  duty  would  not 
allow  him  to  refuse.  Great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained from  his  high  reputation  for  mingled 
energy,  discretion,  and  mildness;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country  equally 
competent  to  act  in  so  delicate  an  affair.  The 
nature  of  the  embarrassments  under  which  he 
acted  will  be  understood  by  an  extract  from 
his  letter  to  Washington. 

"  The  insurgents  have  now  every  advan- 
tage. If  we  move  in  force  against  them,  we 
move  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  author- 
ity, and  cannot  act  but  by  its  direction.  Af- 
ter the  riot  act  has  been  read,  and  one  hour 
has  elapsed,  they  may  disperse  if  they  think 
proper,  and  the  next  day  assemble  again  at 
another  place.  So  they  may  conduct  them- 
selves from  day  to  day  in  perfect  security, 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  offer,  after 
the  well  affected  to  government  are  worn  out, 
to  commence  the  attack.  Had  the  last  Gen- 
eral Court  declared  the  disaffected  counties  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  they  would  have  placed 
the  contest  on  a  different  footing,  and  the 
rebels  might  soon  have  been  crushed.      They 
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did  not  do  it,  and  what  they  will  do  at  their 
next  session,  which  will  be  in  February,  is 
quite  uncertain. " 

Just  as  the  troops  were  ready  to  march,  in- 
formation was  received  from  the  Commissary- 
General,  that  the  necessary  supplies  could  not 
be  had  without  a  considerable  sum  in  cash, 
which  the  Treasurer  was  not  able  to  borrow. 
Lincoln  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston,  and  suggested  to  them  the 
absolute  necessity  of  lending  a  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  wished  to  secure  the  remain- 
der. A  subscription  was  at  once  set  on  foot, 
with  the  Governor  at  the  head  of  it,  and  be- 
fore twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  neces- 
sary sum  was  raised. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  Lincoln  marched 
with  the  troops  towards  Worcester,  with  or- 
ders from  the  Governor  to  protect  the  courts 
which  were  to  sit  there  on  the  23d,  to  aid 
the  magistrates  in  executing  the  laws  and  ap- 
prehending offenders  of  the  public  peace,  and 
to  act  in  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities  in 
every  case,  except  when  opposed  by  an  armed 
force.  The  object  was  to  intimidate  the  in- 
surgents by  a  great  display  of  force,  and  thus 
induce  them  to  disperse  without  coming  to  an 
actual  conflict,  as  great  apprehensions  were  en- 
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tertained,  on  both  sides,  of  the  effect  of  the 
first  bloodshed.  The  first  object  was  easily- 
obtained,  as  the  courts  held  a  quiet  session  at 
Worcester,  under  the  protection  of  the  troops. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  rebels  now  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  where  there  was  a  great  store  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  About  eleven  hundred 
of  them  were  assembled,  for  this  object,  under 
Shays,  at  Wilbraham,  while  four  hundred  more, 
under  Luke  Day,  were  posted  opposite  to 
Springfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A 
third  party,  of  four  hundred  men  from  Berk- 
shire, under  Eli  Parsons,  was  close  at  hand  to 
assist  Day. 

General  Shepard  was  stationed  at  Spring- 
field, with  about  a  thousand  militia,  to  protect 
the  arsenal.  Fears  were  entertained,  that  he 
would  be  overpowered  before  Lincoln  could 
come  up  to  his  aid,  as  the  insurgent  force  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  common  rumor.  Shays 
and  Day  were  to  have  made  a  joint  attack 
on  the  arsenal  on  the  25th ;  but,  a  letter  from 
Day,  asking  for  a  postponement  of  the  attempt, 
being  intercepted,  when  the  former  brought 
his  men  up  to  Springfield  on  that  day,  there 
was  no  force  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
to  cooperate  with  him.  Still  he  moved  for- 
ward, and  demanded   possession  of  the  arsenal. 
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General  Shepard  warned  him,  that,  if  his  men 
advanced  beyond  a  certain  line,  they  would 
be  fired  upon ;  but  they  persisted,  and,  two 
cannon  shot  fired  over  their  heads  having 
failed  to  intimidate  them,  Shepard  ordered 
two  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  discharged  against 
the  centre  of  their  column,  which  Shays  was 
attempting  to  display.  By  this  fire,  three  of 
the  rebels  were  killed  j  and  several  wounded. 
A  cry  of  "  Murder !  "  immediately  rose  in  the 
insurgent  ranks,  and  the  whole  body  dispersed 
in  great  confusion.  But  as  no  pursuit  was 
made,  the  object  being  only  to  frighten  them, 
Shays  collected  most  of  his  party  again,  at  a 
place  about  six  miles  off. 

Meanwhile,  Lincoln  was  hurrying  forward  to 
Springfield,  where  he  arrived  with  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  on  the  27th.  Giving  the 
men  only  a  short  time  for  refreshment,  he  or- 
dered them  to  move  again  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  though  they  had  been  under 
arms  since  one  that  morning,  marching  over 
roads  much  obstructed  with  snow.  Lincoln, 
with  four  regiments  and  some  horse,  crossed 
the  Connecticut  to  beat  up  Day's  quarters, 
while  he  ordered  Shepard,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  to  move  up  the  river  on  the  ice, 
to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  two  bodies  of 
insurgents,   and  to  cut  off   Day's  retreat.      No 
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serious  opposition  was  made  to  Lincoln  on 
the  west  side ;  the  main  body  of  the  rebels 
stood  their  ground  till  he  came  very  near, 
when  they  retired  to  a  rising  ground  behind. 
Being  met  there  by  the  cavalry,  who  had  been 
sent  round  to  their  rear,  they  suddenly  broke 
their  ranks,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  | 

On  the  same  night,  Shays,  with  his  party, 
moved  towards  Amherst,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lincoln  on  the  29th.  As  the  gov- 
ernment troops  came  up,  the  insurgents  aban- 
doned this  place  also,  a  number  of  them  being 
captured  on  their  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
took  a  very  strong  post  on  two  hills,  almost 
inaccessible  in  the  winter  season,  in  the  town 
of  Pelham.  The  militia  were  stationed  near 
at  hand,  in  Hadley  and  Hatfield,  and  parties 
of  them  were  so  posted  as  to  prevent  recruits 
or  provisions  being  sent  to  Shays  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
most  of  them  were  friendly  to  him.  As  the 
rebels  were  now  much  dispirited  and  fatigued, 
from  the  energy  and  quickness  with  which 
they  had  been  pursued  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, Lincoln  deemed  it  a  favorable  occasion 
to  summon  them  to  submit,  and  give  up  their 
arms.  He  sent  a  letter,  therefore,  to  Shays 
and  their  other  officers,  on  the  30th,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
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"  Whether  you  are  convinced  or  not  of  your 
error  in  flying  to  arms,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that,  before  this  time,  you  have  the  fullest 
conviction  that  you  are  not  able  to  execute 
your  original  purpose.  Your  resources  are  few, 
your  force  is  inconsiderable,  you  are  in  a  post 
where  you  have  neither  cover  nor  supplies,  and 
where  you  can  neither  give  aid  to  your  friends, 
nor  discomfort  to  the  supporters  of  good  order 
and  government.  Under  these  circumstances, 
you  cannot  hesitate  to  disband  your  deluded 
followers.  If  you  should  not,  I  must  approach, 
and  apprehend  the  most  influential  characters 
among  you." 

A  promise  was  given  to  the  privates,  that, 
if  they  would  instantly  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  com- 
monwealth, they  should  be  recommended  to 
the  General  Court  for  mercy.  The  answer  of 
Shays  was  in  an  humble  tone,  his  party  offer- 
ing to  surrender  on  condition  of  a  general  par- 
don, and  asking  that  hostilities  might  be  sus- 
pended till  they  could  have  time  to  petition 
the  General  Court,  and  receive  an  answer. 
Lincoln  received  also  numerous  urgent  appli- 
cations from  the  selectmen  and  committees  of 
various  disaffected  towns,  asking  him  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  postpone  all  opera- 
tions   till    a    new    General     Court    should    be 
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chosen.  But  he  replied  firmly,  that  the  troops 
of  Shays  must  first  of  all  be  disbanded,  and 
that  he  could  grant  nothing  but  a  recommen- 
dation to  mercy.  There  were  great  fears  of 
delay,  as  the  disaffected  hoped  to  gain  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  in  the  new  legislature. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  government  to  crush 
them,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the  winter. 
On  the  2d  of  February,  Lincoln  reconnoi- 
tred in  force  the  position  of  the  insurgents  in 
Pelham,  intending  to  attack  them  the  next 
day.  But  the  movement  so  much  alarmed 
them,  that  Shays  on  the  same  afternoon  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  moved  off  towards  Peters- 
ham, in  Worcester  county,  as  he  had  assur- 
ances of  support  from  many  towns  in  that  vi- 
cinity. News  of  this  movement  being  brought 
to  Lincoln,  he  immediately  got  the  troops  un- 
der arms,  and  started  off  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  in  pursuit.  The  first  part  of  the 
night  was  pleasant;  but  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west- 
ward, and  it  became  very  cold  and  squally, 
with  considerable  snow.  The  roads  were  near- 
ly filled  up,  and  the  men  were  much  fatigued  ; 
but  they  were  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
shelter  could  not  be  obtained  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
march    on.      The   cold  became  so  severe    that 
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any  halt  was  dangerous,  and  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  was  accomplished  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  None  of  the 
men  perished,  but  a  great  number  were  se- 
verely frost-bitten ;  and  the  sufferings  of  that 
dreadful  night  march  to  Petersham  were  long 
remembered  and  spoken  of  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Shays's  men  had  arrived  about  midnight, 
before  the  cold  became  severe,  and,  being  quar- 
tered in  the  centre  of  the  town,  had  gone  to 
sleep,  much  fatigued,  hardly  posting  any  guards. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
and  the  steepness  of  a  hill  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  place,  the  troops  would  have  captured 
the  greater  part  of  them,  as  the  surprise  was 
complete.  As  it  was,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  taken,  and  the  others  fled  in  all 
directions,  too  much  frightened  ever  to  come 
together  again.  Thus,  within  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  field,  and  in  the  depth 
of  a  severe  winter,  Lincoln  had  traversed  a 
great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  state,  had  dis- 
persed the  two  great  collections  of  the  insur- 
gents, taken  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  en- 
tirely crushed  the  rebellion  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Connecticut,  without  a  drop  of  blood 
being  shed  by  the  troops  under  his  immediate 
command. 

vol.  xin.  26 
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He  reported  his  proceedings  to  the  General 
Court,  which  had  now  come  together,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  act  with  firmness. 
They  voted  to  repay  the  money  borrowed  in 
Boston ;  they  declared  that  a  rebellion  existed, 
and  authorized  General  Lincoln  to  offer  par- 
don to  all  the  privates  among  the  insurgents, 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  submit  to  the  following 
disqualifications ;  that  they  should  keep  the 
peace  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time 
should  not  serve  as  jurors,  nor  be  eligible  to 
any  office,  nor  vote  at  any  election,  nor  act  as 
schoolmasters,  innkeepers,  or  retailers  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  Those  were  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  who  had  held  any  kind  of 
office  among  the  rebels,  or  who  had  fired  on 
the  government  troops,  and  the  Governor  was 
authorized  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  persons.  A  proclamation  was 
therefore  issued,  declaring  Shays,  Day,  Wheel- 
er, and  Parsons  to  be  traitors,  and  offering  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  first,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  each  of  the  others.  The 
term  for  which  the  militia  now  in  the  field 
were  called  out  having  nearly  expired,  it  was 
ordered  that  fifteen  hundred  of  them  should 
be    reenlisted  for    four    months,    to    act    under 
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General  Lincoln  in  suppressing  the  remains  of 
the  insurrection. 

Having  dispersed  the  main  bodies  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  General  was  now  at  liberty  to 
divide  his  force,  so  as  to  break  up  the  little 
knots  of  those  in  arms,  who  had  collected  in 
many  places,  and  were  insulting  and  plunder- 
ing all  whom  they  considered  as  friends  to 
the  government.  The  western  part  of  the 
state  particularly  claimed  his  attention,  being 
much  infested  in  this  way,  Berkshire  county 
having  been  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection. 
Leaving  some  troops  in  Worcester  and  Spring- 
field, and  a  regiment  in  Hampshire  county,  he 
proceeded  with  three  regiments  to  Pittsfield, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. Detachments  were  sent  into  many  towns 
in  the  county,  where  they  dispersed  small  par- 
ties of  the  insurgents,  made  many  prisoners,, 
and  obliged  those  who  escaped  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  states.  About  eighty  of 
these  refugees  returned  from  New  York  on 
the  26th,  and  entered  the  town  of  Stockbridge, 
which  they  plundered,  and  made  prisoners  of 
some  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants.  They 
were  met  in  their  retreat  by  Colonel  Ashley, 
with  about  eighty  of  the  militia,  and  a  sharp 
fire  was  kept  up  between  the  two  parties  for 
several  minutes,  when  the  insurgents  dispersed^ 
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leaving  two  dead,  and  about  thirty  wounded  ; 
many  of  them  were  subsequently  captured. 
Two  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  one 
wounded. 

Governor  Bowdoin  and  General  Lincoln  both 
wrote  to  the  Governors  of  the  neighboring 
states,  pressing  them  very  earnestly  to  take 
measures  for  dispersing  or  apprehending  the 
rebels,  who  had  sought  refuge  within  their 
borders,  whence  they  made  incursions,  from 
time  to  time,  into  Massachusetts,  and  did  great 
harm  with  impunity,  as  they  were  sure  that 
the  troops  could  not  follow  them  beyond  the 
state  line.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York  complied  with  this  request,  and 
acted  vigorously  in  expelling  the  insurgents ; 
the  proceedings  of  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
were  less  satisfactory.  Lincoln  passed  into 
New  York,  and  had  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  of  that  state,  who,  with  some 
militia,  had  advanced  nearly  to  the  line  to  co- 
operate with  him.  Royall  Tyler,  one  of  Lin- 
coln's aids,  was  sent  into  Vermont  to  concert 
measures  there  in  the  same  way  with  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden.  After  great  difficulty  and 
delay,  and  when  the  proceedings  of  the  more 
obstinate  insurgents  had  become  so  outrageous 
that  they  were  disavowed  even  by  their  for- 
mer friends,  this   functionary  also    made    some 
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feeble  attempts  to  support  the  cause  of  law 
and  government.  Before  the  1st  of  April,  quiet 
was  reestablished  throughout  Massachusetts, 
the  insurgents  making  no  attempts,  after  this 
period,  that  were  not  easily  repressed  by  the 
civil  authorities. 

But  Lincoln's  task  was  not  yet  ended.  By 
an  act  of  the  General  Court,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  Samuel  Phillips,  Junior,  and  Samuel  A. 
Otis,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses, 
together  with  General  Lincoln,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  proceed  into  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  state,  and  promise  in- 
demnity to  such  of  the  late  insurgents  as  had 
not  rendered  themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious. 
In  the  multitude  of  prisoners  and  of  persons 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  they  were  to  decide 
who  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  though  under 
the  conditions  and  disqualifications  already 
mentioned,  and  who  were  to  be  detained  for 
trial.  They  proceeded  to  execute  this  delicate 
and  responsible  office,  and  extended  the  favor 
of  government  to  nearly  eight  hundred  appli- 
cants. Of  those  who  were  retained  for  trial, 
fourteen  were  convicted  of  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  ;  ■  but  they  were  all  subsequent- 
ly pardoned,  or  their  sentence  was  commuted 
to    imprisonment   for  a  term  of   years.      Many 
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others  were  convicted  of  seditious  words  or 
practices,  some  of  them  being  persons  of  con- 
sequence, and  they  suffered  lighter  penalties. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  that  the  judges 
had  the  firmness,  after  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  been  found  guilty  of 
sedition,  to  sentence  him  to  sit  on  the  gal- 
lows, with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  to  give  bonds  for  his 
good  behavior  for  five  years ;  and  this  sen- 
tence was  executed.  It  is  a  pity  that  legal 
inflictions  of  this  character  have  so  far  gone 
out  of  fashion,  that  they  cannot  be  held  up 
in  terrorem  before  some  of  the  legislators  of  a 
later  day. 

The  month  of  June  arrived  before  the  Gov- 
ernor was  willing  to  accept  Lincoln's  resigna- 
tion, and  allow  him  to  return  to  his  private 
pursuits.  "1  shall  return  home,"  he  wrote  to 
Washington,  u  to  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject which  engaged  my  attention  last  year; 
the  eastern  country.  My  friends  tell  me  I 
have  just  enthusiasm  enough  for  such  a  pro- 
ject ;  what  they  call  the  effect  of  enthusiasm 
to  me  appears  the  result  of  my  best  judg- 
ment.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  — 
Lincoln }s  Correspondence  on  this  Subject.  — 
His  pecuniary  Circumstances.  —  Hancock's 
Jealousy  of  him.  —  Appointed  Collector  of 
Boston.  —  His  Correspondence  with  John  Ad- 
ams. —  Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  —  Involved  by  the  Bankrupt- 
cy  of  General  Knox.  —  His  Situation  when 
old.  —  His  Death  and,   Character. 

A  subject  of  vast  political  importance  soon 
called  away  Lincoln's  attention  from  the  set- 
tlement of  wild  lands,  and  turned  it  once  more 
to  public  affairs.  The  Massachusetts  rebellion 
in  one  respect  was  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
for  it  did  more  than  any  thing  else  to  con- 
vince the  people,  that  the  United  States  would 
never  be  prosperous  or  safe  until  a  more  stable 
and  efficient  government  was  created  over 
them.  Before  the  disturbances  had  reached 
their  height,  Washington  had  been  asked  to 
use  his  great  personal  influence  to  stay  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  insurgents.  "  You 
talk,  my  good  Sir,"  he  answered,  with  much 
feeling,  "of  employing  influence  to  appease 
the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts.     I  know 
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not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found,  or,  if 
attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remedy 
for  the  disorders.  Influence  is  not  government. 
Let  us  have  a  government,  by  which  our  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let 
us  know  the  worst  at  once." 

The  convention  that  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution was  now  in  session,  and  when  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  became  known,  in 
September  of  this  year,  the  country  was  at 
once  thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement  by 
the  discussion  of  its  merits,  and  by  the  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  states.  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  New  York,  as  their 
votes  would  probably  decide  the  matter,  and 
the  result  in  each  of  them  remained  uncertain 
up  to  the  last  moment.  In  the  former  state, 
among  the  foremost  and  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  new  system  was  found  General 
Lincoln.  No  one  had  more  fairly  earned  a 
hearing  for  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  by 
his  eminent  public  services,  and  probably  no 
one  was  more  influential  in  bringing  about  the 
final  ratification  of  the  constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
numerous  convention  that  assembled  for  this 
purpose  in  January,  1788,  and  took  an  active 
part    in   its    proceedings.      As    the    towns   had 
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exercised  their  privilege  to  the  full  extent, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  members  appeared 
in  this  assembly,  and  Governor  Hancock  was 
chosen  its  president.  Among  them  were 
many  who  had  been  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  late  rebellion,  and  others  who  had  real- 
ly favored  it  by  opposing  all  but  the  most 
timid  and  lenient  measures  designed  for  its 
repression.  The  voices  of  this  class,  of  course, 
were  unanimous  against  the  new  constitution ; 
and  so  numerous  were  they,  that,  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  taken  at  once  without  debate, 
they  would  certainly  have  triumphed.  As  it 
was,  after  proposing  some  amendments  for  fu- 
ture consideration,  the  final  vote  in  this  large 
assembly  showed  a  majority  of  only  nineteen 
in  favor  of  the  new  system  of  government. 

The  matter  remained  in  suspense,  as  to  the 
determination  of  a  sufficient  number  of  states, 
for  some  months  afterwards,  during  which  time 
Lincoln  was  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  most  influential  friends  of  the  constitution 
throughout  the  country.  The  letters  of  Wash- 
ington, General  Knox,  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  and  others 
show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  alternately  prevailed,  and  on  what 
a  slender  thread  the  future  destiny  of  the  Uni- 
ted   States  was  then  depending.      The    practi- 
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cability  of  reconciling  liberty  with  law,  and 
of  establishing  an  efficient  government  over  a 
democratic  people,  was  the  great  problem  to 
be  solved.  One  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  letters  to 
Lincoln  gives  so  interesting  a  view  of  the  re- 
lations, which  then  existed  between  New  Eng- 
land and  South  Carolina,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  insert  it  here.  It  is  dated  at  Charleston, 
January  29th,  1788. 

"Our  Assembly  is  now  sitting,  and  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  hold  a  convention.  By 
common  consent,  the  merits  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution were  freely  discussed  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  enlightening  our  citizens. 
Mr.  [Rawlins]  Lowndes  was  the  only  man,  who 
made  direct  formal  opposition  to  it.  His  ob- 
jections were  local,  and  proceeded  from  an  illib- 
eral jealousy  of  New  England  men.  He  urged 
that  you  would  raise  freights  on  us,  and,  in 
short,  that  you  were  too  cunning  for  our  hon- 
est people  ;  that  your  end  of  the  continent 
would  rule  the  other  ;  and  that  the  sun  of  our 
glory  would  set  when  the  new  constitution 
operated.  He  has  not  one  Federal  idea  in  his 
head.  He  is  said  to  be  honest  and  free  from 
debt ;  but  he  was  an  enemy  to  independence  ; 
and  though  our  President  in  1778,  he  was  a 
British  subject  in  1780.  His  taking  protection 
was  rather  the  passive  act  of  an  old  man  than 
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otherwise.  He  never  aided  or  abetted  the 
British,  government  directly,  but  his  example 
was  mischievous.  His  opposition  has  poisoned 
the  minds  of  some. 

"  I  fear  the  numerous  class  of  debtors  more 
than  any  other.  On  the  whole.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  constitution  will  be  accepted  by  a 
very  great  majority  in  this  state.  The  senti- 
ments of  our  leading  men  are  of  late  much 
more  Federal  than  formerly.  This  honest  sen- 
timent was  avowed  by  the  first  characters ; 
1  New  England  has  lost,  and  we  have  gained, 
by  the  war ;  and  her  suffering  citizens  ought  to 
be  our  carriers,  though  a  dearer  freight  should 
be  the  consequence.7  Your  delegates  never 
did  a  more  politic  thing,  than  in  standing  by 
those  of  South  Carolina  about  negroes.  Vir- 
ginia deserted  them,  and  was  for  an  immediate 
stoppage  of  further  importation.  The  [Old] 
Dominion  has  lost  much  popularity  by  the 
conduct  of  her  delegates  on  this  head.  The 
language  now  is,  i  The  Eastern  States  can  soon- 
est help  us  in  case  of  invasion,  and  it  is  more 
our  interest  to  encourage  them  and  their  ship- 
ping, than  to  join  with  or  look  up  to  Virginia.' 

"  In  short,  Sir,  a  revolution  highly  favorable 
to  union  has  taken  place ;  Federalism  and  lib- 
erality of  sentiment  have  gained  great  ground. 
Mr.    Lowndes    still    thinks    you    are   a  set    of 
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sharpers,  and  does  not  wonder  that  you  are  for 
the  new  constitution,  as,  in  his  opinion,  you 
will  have  all  the  advantage.  He  thinks  you 
begrudge  us  our  negroes.  But  he  is  almost 
alone." 

General  Lincoln  was  prevented,  by  severe 
domestic  affliction,  from  sharing,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, the  joy  of  his  friends  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  His  eldest  son,  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln,  Junior,  died  this  winter,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  studied  law  under 
Levi  Lincoln  at  Worcester,  and  had  commenced 
practice  in  Boston  with  nattering  prospects  and 
a  high  reputation  for  so  young  a  man.  He 
married  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  the  cel- 
ebrated James  Otis,  and  had  two  sons,  who 
were  graduated  at  the  same  college  respective- 
ly in  1806  and  1807,  and,  like  their  father, 
both  died  in  early  manhood.  The  widow, 
with  these  two  sons,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
family  of  her  father-in-law.  She  subsequently 
married  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  then  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Hingham,  and  afterwards  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College.  She 
died  at  Cambridge  in  1806. 

As  General  Lincoln's  circumstances,  at  this 
time,  made  some  public  office,  with  a  salary  at- 
tached to  it,  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  at  the 
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election  in  the  spring  of  1788,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  his  friends  for  the  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. Samuel  Adams  and  General 
Warren  were  the  two  other  candidates  for  the 
same  post ;  and  this  caused  such  a  division,  that 
there  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  though 
Lincoln  had  over  ten  thousand  votes,  a  num- 
ber nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  given  to 
either  of  his  opponents.  The  election  conse- 
quently devolved  upon  the  legislature,  and  they 
appointed  Lincoln.  John  Hancock  was  re- 
elected Governor,  who  had  unfortunately  con- 
ceived a  strong  jealousy  of  Lincoln,  on  account 
of  the  great  popularity  which  the  latter  had 
acquired  with  the  Federalists,  in  consequence 
of  his  distinguished  merits  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  and  supporting  the  new  constitution, 
while  Hancock  had  shown  himself  lukewarm 
and  wayward  in  both  these  respects.  The 
office  of  commander  of  the  Castle,  in  Boston 
harbor,  had,  of  late,  always  been  given  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  former  office  being 
worth  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while 
the  salary  of  the  latter  was  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  appointment  to  the  former  post 
belonged  to  the  Governor,  who  now  showed 
his  envious  feelings  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  established  usage  of  nominating  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for  the  office.     A  sinister  influ- 
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ence  had  crept  into  the  General  Court,  also, 
arising  from  the  firmness  with  which  Lincoln 
had  acted  against  the  insurgents ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  salary  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  cut  down  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  too  often  rewarded  the  most 
faithful  of  her  public  servants. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  friends  appear  to  have  re- 
sented the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  Governor,  and  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  hold  office  under  him.  The 
following  note,  dated  April  13th,  1788,  is  so 
characteristic  of  Hancock's  manner,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  published. 

"  The  Governor  presents  his  compliments  to 
General  Lincoln,  and  informs  him  that  he  has 
this  day  had  an  ill  turn,  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  place  of  worship,  and  that  he  is 
at  this  moment  only  able  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  General  Lincoln's  letter  of  yester- 
day's date,  and  to  mention  the  wounds  he  has 
received  from  the  various  reports  which  he  has 
heard  upon  the  subject  of  his  letter.  He 
hoped  at  an  earlier  period  to  have  received 
the  resignations  that  have  been  threatened. 
The  Governor  has  made  up  his  judgment  upon 
the  subject,  and  is  ready  to  receive  them  at 
any  time,   as  he  feels    himself   very  much   in- 
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suited,  and  not  treated  in  the  manner  that  his 
station  demands.  The  Governor,  however,  will 
be  happy  at  all  times  to  receive  General  Lin- 
coln at  his  house,  and  to  converse  with  him 
upon  any  subject,  either  in  his  official  or  pri- 
vate character." 

The  frank  and  manly  spirit  with  which  Lin- 
coln acted  in  this  affair  is  shown  by  a  letter, 
that  he  addressed  to  the  Governor  about  two 
months  after  the  date  of   the  one  just  quoted. 

"  I  have  received  information,  that  it  has 
been  suggested  to  your  Excellency,  that  it  is 
my  wish,  and  the  wish  of  my  friends,  that  I 
should  supplant  you  in  the  important  office 
you  now  hold  ;  and  that  those  attentions  which 
I  have  paid  to  your  Excellency  arise  from  no 
other  motive  than  a  desire  to  gain  your  confi- 
dence, and,  by  a  nearer  approach,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  wound  and  injure  you.  If  insin- 
uations like  these  exist,  they  are  groundless  ; 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  their 
possessing  your  Excellency's  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment is  exceedingly  painful  to  my  feelings. 
For  consider,  Sir,  the  sad  predicament  I  may 
be  placed  in.  If  I  should  be  inattentive  to 
your  Excellency,  I  should  be  justly  chargeable 
with  an  omission  of  duty  ;  if  attentive,  it  will 
be  said,  that  I  act  with  the  worst  designs.  I 
shall,   therefore,   as    it    is  a  duty  which  I  owe 
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to  the  public,  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  my- 
self, take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  converse 
with  you  fully  on  the  subject  of  these  reports, 
in  order  to  convince  you,  that  they  have  no 
foundation  in  truth.  I  flatter  myself,  that,  from 
your  Excellency's  known  candor,  I  shall  be 
happy  enough  to  effect  an  object  which  will 
be  peculiarly  grateful  to  me." 

The  estrangement  on  Hancock's  part,  not- 
withstanding this  sensible  and  straightforward 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  it,  continued  during 
this  year  of  office ;  and  at  the  next  election, 
the  Democratic  party  gained  the  ascendency 
so  far  as  to  throw  out  General  Lincoln,  and 
to  elect  Samuel  Adams  in  his  place.  Though 
glad  to  quit  an  office,  which  circumstances 
had  rendered  far  more  uncomfortable  than  lu- 
crative, the  fickle  humor  of  the  public  might 
well  have  caused  him  some  pain,  after  he 
had  so  hardly  earned  their  favor  by  the  great- 
est exertions  and  sacrifices. 

He  was  now  so  straitened  in  his  affairs,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  look  for  employment  as  a  means 
of  support.  The  establishment  of  the  national 
government,  which  he  had  labored  so  strenu- 
ously to  promote,  seemed  to  afford  many  open- 
ings in  which  his  services  might  be  useful ; 
and  accordingly,  in  February,  1789,  he  frankly 
explained  to  Washington  the  unfortunate  state 
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of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  asked,  that,  in  the 
appointments  to  the  new  offices,  his  claims 
might  be  considered.  This  request,  being 
"warmly  seconded  by  his  numerous  friends, 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  leading  Fed- 
eralists in  New  England,  and  being  consonant, 
also,  with  the  wishes  of  the  new  President, 
who  had  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  a  high  respect  for  his  public 
services,  was  readily  granted  ;  and  in  August 
of  this  year,  he  was  made  Collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  an  office  not  of  high  rank,  but  of 
considerable  emolument,  and  particularly  agree- 
able to  him,  as  it  did  not  oblige  him  to 
change  his  residence  or  leave  his  family.  It 
made  him  easy  in  his  circumstances  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  as  he  continued  to  hold  it  till 
age  and  infirmity  prompted  him  to  resign  all 
earthly  cares. 

The  correspondence  of  General  Lincoln,  at 
the  time  the  Federal  Constitution  was  going 
into  effect,  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  day,  on  the  great  questions 
which  were  then  agitating  the  public  mind,  is 
very  interesting  ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work 
do  not  allow  of  any  copious  extracts  from  it. 
A  few  passages,  however,  may  be  quoted  from 
the  letters  of  John  Adams,  as  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  important  question  respecting  the 
vol.  xin.  27 
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sovereignty  of  the  national  government  over 
the  states,  though  they  relate  primarily  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  insignificant  point  of  etiquette  ; 
whether  the  Governors  of  the  several  states 
should  yield  precedence  to  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Gover- 
nor Hancock  held  that  they  ought  not  to  do 
so ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  President 
Washington,  on  his  tour  through  the  Northern 
States,  visited  Boston,  much  embarrassment 
was  created  at  first  by  his  obstinately  insist- 
ing on  this  point,  though  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  compromise  his  dignity,  as  he 
thought,  by  yielding  it.  John  Adams  writes 
on  the  subject  in  his  usual  direct  and  fervid 
manner. 

"  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  ask  another ; 
Where  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  lodged  ? 
Is  it  in  the  national  government,  or  in  the 
state  governments?  Are  there  more  sovereign- 
ties than  one  ?  If  there  is  more  than  one, 
there  are  eleven  ;  if  there  are  eleven,  there  is 
no  general  government,  for  there  cannot  be 
eleven  sovereignties  against  one.  Are  not  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  If  so,  the  su- 
preme magistrate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  land.  This  would 
be  enough  to  determine  your  question. 
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"  The  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  have  decidedly  yielded  the  precedence 
both  to  the  President  and  Vice-President.  It 
is  etiquette  that  governs  the  world.  If  the 
precedence  of  the  President,  and  consequently 
the  Vice-President,  is  not  decidedly  yielded  by 
every  Governor  upon  the  continent,  in  my 
opinion  Congress  had  better  disperse  and  go 
home.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved,  the 
moment  it  is  determined,  that  any  Governor  is 
to  take  rank  either  of  President  or  Vice-Pres- 
ident, I  will  quit  and  go  home." 

The  writer's  views  of  the  equality  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  latter  officer  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  are  somewhat  curious.  "  The 
constitution  has  instituted  two  great  offices,  of 
equal  rank,  and  the  nation  at  large,  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  have  created  two  officers ;  one, 
who  is  the  first  of  the  two  equals,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  executive ;  the  other,  at 
the  head  of  the  legislature.  If  a  Governor  has 
rank  of  one,  he  must,  of  course,  of  both.  This 
would  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the  state 
governments,  and  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of 
the  national  government." 

The  following  relates  to  Governor  Han- 
cock's message  to  the  General  Court,  in  May, 
1789.     u  The  cry  of  monarchy  is  kept  up   in 
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order  to  deter  the  people  from  recurring  to  the 
true  remedy,  [increasing  the  independent  power 
of  the  executive,]  and  to  force  them  into  an- 
other, which  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease j  that  is,  into  an  entire  reliance  on  the 
popular  branch,  and  a  rejection  of  the  other 
two  branches.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
I  lately  read,  with  much  concern,  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Governor  to  the  House.  The  at- 
tention and  affections  of  the  people  are  there 
turned  to  their  representatives  only,  and  they 
are  very  artfully  terrified  with  the  phantoms 
of  monarchy  and  despotism.  Does  he  mean 
to  insinuate  that  there  is  danger  of  a  despot- 
ism, or  of  simple  monarchy?  Or  would  he 
have  the  people  afraid  of  a  limited  monarchy  ? 
In  truth,  Mr.  H.  [Hancock]  himself  is  a  limited 
monarch.  The  constitution  of  the  Massachu- 
setts is  a  limited  monarchy ;  so  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Both  have  very 
great  monarchical  powers ;  and  the  real  defects 
of  both  are,  that  they  have  not  enough  to 
make  the  first  magistrate  an  independent  and 
effectual  balance  to  the  other  branches.  But 
does  Mr.  H.  mean  to  confound  these  limited 
monarchical  powers  with  despotism  and  simple 
monarchy,  which  have  no  limits  ?  Does  he 
wish  and  mean  to  level  all  things,  and  be- 
come the  rival  of   General  Shays  ?     The  idea 
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of  an  equal  distribution  of  intelligence  and 
property  is  as  extravagant,  as  any  that  ever 
was  avowed  by  the  maddest  of  the  insurgents. 

"Another  instance  of  the  false  coin,  or 
rather  paper  money  in  circulation,  [the  writer 
has  been  alluding  to  the  fraudulent  use  of 
words,]  is  the  phrase  ?  confederated  republic,' 
and  i  confederated  commonwealth.'  The  new 
constitution  might,  in  my  opinion,  with  as 
much  propriety  be  denominated  judicial  astrol- 
ogy. My  old  friend,  your  Lieutenant-Governor, 
in  his  devout  ejaculation  for  the  new  govern- 
ment, very  carefully  preserves  the  idea  of  a 
confederated  commonwealth,  and  the  independ- 
ent states  that  compose  it.  Either  his  ideas  or 
mine  are  totally  wrong  upon  this  subject.  In 
short,  Mr.  A.  [Samuel  Adams]  in  his  prayer, 
and  Mr.  H.  in  his  message,  either  understand 
not  the  force  of  the  words  they  have  used,  or 
they  have  made  the  most  insidious  attack  on 
the  new  constitution  that  has  yet  appeared." 

The  permanent  station  that  Lincoln  held 
proved  no  obstacle  to  his  accepting  temporary 
appointments  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
collectorship.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  1789, 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner,  together  with 
Cyrus  Griffin  and  David  Humphreys,  to  make 
a  treaty,  if  possible,  with  the  Creek  Indians, 
on  the  borders  of  the   Southern   States.      The 
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experience  which  he  had  had  in  negotiating 
with  the  Penobscot  Indians,  his  popularity  at 
the  south,  and  his  known  discretion  and  good 
tact,  probably  led  to  this  appointment.  It  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity,  while  on  the  journey,  of  visit- 
ing President  Washington,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  17S3.  The  negotiation  did  not  last 
long,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  the  savages 
would  not  bargain  for  a  peace ;  both  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  had  an  interest  to  prevent 
it,  and  their  emissaries  successfully  fanned  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Indians.  Lincoln  re- 
turned in  November,  and,  while  at  New  York, 
complied  with  the  second  branch  of  his  in- 
structions, which  required  him,  in  case  the 
Creeks  refused  to  treat,  to  draw  up  a  plan  both 
of  defensive  and  offensive  operations  against 
them.  This  plan  was  minute  and  judicious, 
pointing  out  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
troops  that  should  be  employed,  the  routes  by 
which  they  might  penetrate  the  Indian  coun- 
try, and  the  means  of  furnishing  them  with 
supplies. 

That  his  conduct  in  this  negotiation  satis- 
fied the  government  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
in  April,  1793,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
a  far  more  important  commission,  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  north   of  the   Ohio,  his   colleagues 
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being  Beverley  Randolph  of  Virginia,  and 
Timothy  Pickering.  The  place  appointed  for 
the  conference  was  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie, 
Lincoln  set  out,  on  his  way  thither,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  by  way  of  Albany,  the  Mohawk  Riv- 
er, Oswego,  and  Buffalo  ;  and  returned  early  in 
September,  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario,  Montreal, 
and  Vermont.  He  kept  a  very  full  journal 
while  on  this  expedition,  and  it  has  been  pub- 
lished entire  in  the  fifth  volume,  third  series, 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.*  There  is  little  need,  there- 
fore, of  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  mis- 
sion here. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  negotiation  was 
unsuccessful,  the  Indians  refusing  to  make 
peace  on  the  terms  required  by  the  United 
States.  They  demanded,  that  the  line  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Fort   Stanwix,  in  1768, 


*  Accompanying  this  publication  is  an  engraving  of  an 
outline  sketch,  very  well  done,  taken  by  a  British  officer, 
who  was  present  at  the  scene,  of  the  first  conference  with 
the  Indians,  held  at  Buffalo  Creek.  It  represents,  on  the 
right,  General  Lincoln,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Randolph, 
together  with  General  Chapin  and  some  Quakers,  who  ac- 
companied the  mission  as  peacemakers ;  on  the  left  are 
two  British  officers,  the  interpreter,  and  the  Indian  orator. 
The  likenesses  of  some  of  the  personages,  at  least,  are 
very  well  preserved. 
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namely,  the  Ohio  River,  should  be  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  the  "  Bostonians,"  as 
they  now  called  the  Americans,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  English.  The  commissioners 
replied,  that  the  subsequent  treaties  of  Forts 
Mcintosh,  Miami,  and  Harmar,  made  in  1784, 
conveyed  large  tracts  of  land  north  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  these  cessions  should  be 
confirmed.  The  Indians,  stimulated  by  the 
British,  who  continued  to  hold  their  posts 
within  our  territory  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  by  the  traders  and  the  loyalists, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  who 
were  actuated  by  the  most  bitter  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  their  former  countrymen,  refused  to 
yield  these  lands,  though  goods  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  and  an  annuity  in  money,  were 
offered  as  inducements ;  and  the  negotiation 
was  consequently  broken  off.  Jay's  treaty,  in 
1794,  and  Wayne's  victory  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  were  the  only  means  of  making 
a  peace  with  the  irritated  savages. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  General  Lin- 
coln accepted  any  public  employment,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would  be  to  separate  him,  even 
for  a  limited  time,  from  his  family.  He  was 
now  far  advanced  towards  the  evening  of  life, 
and    his   lameness,   with  a  corpulent    habit   of 
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body,  and  a  tendency  to  lethargic  disease,  made 
the  comforts  and  repose  of  his  home  indispen- 
sable for  smoothing  the  pathway,  which  now 
declined  perceptibly  towards  the  grave.  Still, 
he  was  hale  and  vigorous,  as  his  calmness  of 
mind  and  temperate  habits  had  fully  preserved 
a  constitution,  that  was  originally  sound  and 
strong.  With  a  clear  head  and  sound  judg- 
ment, he  was  yet  able  to  attend,  for  many 
years,  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  collector, 
and  to  advise  and  assist  his  friends  when  cir- 
cumstances compelled  them  to  seek  his  aid. 
No  one  was  more  happy  in  the  number,  re- 
spectability, and  strong  attachment  of  those 
who  were  united  to  him  by  the  ties  of  kin- 
dred, official  employment,  or  friendship.  Be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  who  had 
succeeded  Dr.  Gay  in  the  care  of  the  church 
in  Hingham,  a  constant  and  affectionate  inter- 
course was  maintained,  that  rested  on  equal 
gentleness  of  temper,  purity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, and  similar  religious  views  on  both  sides. 
By  his  position  and  local  influence,  General 
Lincoln  was  able  to  bestow  many  substantial 
favors  on  his  friend,  which  were  requited  with 
grateful  and  manly  feeling,  and  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  pastoral  duty. 

Another  of  his  intimate  friends  was  the  late 
George  Cabot,  one  of  the   most  distinguished, 
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pure  minded,  and  honorable  statesmen  whose 
names  adorn  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
Uniting,  as  is  now  often  done,  the  character 
of  a  liberal  and  successful  merchant  with  that 
of  an  able  and  disinterested  politician,  he  had 
great  influence  on  the  course  of  public  affairs 
in  the  state,  and  originated  some  of  the  most 
important  commercial  enterprises  that  have 
contributed  to  her  prosperity.  In  many  of  his 
undertakings  at  this  period,  he  consulted  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  who  also  furnished  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Washington,  when  he 
visited  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1789, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States,  whom 
he  called  "  the  first  man  in  the  world. "  Mr. 
Cabot  erected  in  Beverley,  in  1788,  the  first 
cotton  factory  ever  established  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  there  was  a  curious  correspondence 
between  the  two  friends,  at  that  time,  respect- 
ing not  only  the  prospects  of  the  new  manu- 
facture, but  the  practicability  of  introducing 
the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant  into  this  state. 
The  idea  only  shows  how  imperfectly  a  mat- 
ter was  then  understood,  which  has  since  con- 
tributed so  bountifully  to  the  welfare  of  New 
England  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  warmth  of  Lincoln's  attachment  to  his 
friends  betrayed   him  into  an  affair,  which,  in 
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1798,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  whole 
of  his  property,  and  even  to  leave  him  in  old 
age  overburdened  with  debt.  His  rigid  notions 
of  honor  and  integrity  were  so  finely  exem- 
plified in  this  affair,  that  it  deserves  notice 
here.  Influenced  by  friendship  alone,  he  had 
endorsed  notes  to  a  large  amount  for  General 
Knox,  to  aid  the  latter  in  the  purchase  of 
eastern  lands.  The  returns  from  this  invest- 
ment did  not  come  in  so  soon  as  they  were 
expected  ;  Knox  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the 
storm  was   about  to  fall  upon  his  endorser. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  friends  advised  him  strong- 
ly to  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  seized  by  attachment, 
saying,  that  he  had  not  contracted  the  debt, 
nor  profited  from  it  in  any  way,  so  that  he 
was  not  bound  in  equity  to  pay  it,  if  he  could 
help  himself.  But  he  steadfastly  refused,  say- 
ing, to  quote  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ware  on  the 
subject,  "  When  I  endorsed  those  notes,  I  had 
a  clear  real  estate.  This  fact  was  generally 
known,  and  was  the  basis  of  that  credit  which 
was  given  to  my  endorsements.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  consistently  with  my  ideas  of  right, 
make  any  change  in  my  apparent  property.  I 
could  not  sacrifice  my  own  opinion  to  that  of 
my  good  friends,  for  they  could  not  enter  into 
my  feelings  on  the    subject,  nor  quiet  a  mind 
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conscious  of  having   done   what   it   could   not 
approve." 

His  farm  in  Hingham,  with  all  the  rest  of 
his  property,  was  actually  attached  in  October 
of  this  year,  and  the  prospect  was,  for  a  time, 
that  he  would  lose  the  whole.  Fortunately, 
the  lands  in  Maine,  which  Knox  immediately 
conveyed  to  Lincoln  for  his  security,  proved 
enough  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  after  some 
time  the  attachment  was  taken  off.  The  affair 
remained  in  suspense  for  a  long  while,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  Lincoln  was  again  urged  by 
his  friends  to  take  the  step  in  question  as  the 
only  way  of  securing  himself.  Again  he  re- 
fused, and  stated  in  a  letter  very  clearly,  and 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were  discuss- 
ing Sxi  abstract  question  in  casuistry,  the  rea- 
sons why  he  held  such  a  course  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable. It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  in  the  end  he  suffered  no  loss  by  his 
manly  and  upright  conduct.  His  circumstances 
continued  to  improve,  and  he  was  able  to  leave 
a  moderate  fortune  to  his  children,  besides 
having  twice  distributed  considerable  sums 
among  them  before  his  death.  Having  more 
than  enough  for  his  own  use,  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  leave  all  their  claims 
upon  him  to  be  satisfied  by  his  executor. 

In  1806,  as  he  felt  the  increasing  weight  of 
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years,  and  was  probably  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  course  which  the  national  administration 
was  taking,  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  resigning  his  office  as  collector. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  reply,  considering  the  difference 
of  political  opinion  between  them,  was  highly 
honorable  to  him.  He  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  real  concern.  "  No  one 
respects  you  more  than  myself;  none  is  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  your  revo- 
lutionary services;  nor  does  any  one  more  earn- 
estly wish  your  personal  happiness.  You  are 
one  of  those  who  deserve  well  of  your  coun- 
try, and  I  have  seen  with  pleasure  your  con- 
venience allied  to  its  services."  He  requested 
Lincoln  to  suspend  his  resignation  till  a  suc- 
cessor could  be  appointed ;  and  under  this 
temporary  arrangement,  he  held  the  post  two 
years  longer,  when  his  increasing  infirmities 
induced  him  to   resign  absolutely. 

In  February,  1806,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  desirous  of  showing  their  "  grateful 
respect  and  regard  for  General  Lincoln,  on  ac- 
count of  his  eminent  public  services  and  pri- 
vate virtues,"  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait to  Mr.  Henry  Sargent.  He  complied,  and 
two  copies  were  taken,  one  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and    the  other  to    Mrs.  Lincoln,   as  "  a  source 
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of  gratification  to    those    of   the    family,    who 
may  survive  their  venerable  head." 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  his  infirmities  had 
so  much  increased,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
transact  any  business,  and  seldom  to  leave  his 
house.  But  his  mind  remained  clear  and  se- 
rene ;  the  affection  of  his  family  and  friends 
preserved  many  enjoyments  for  him,  and  he 
looked  with  resignation  and  composure  for  the 
approach  of  death.  He  had  been  sincere  and 
devout  in  his  profession  of  Christian  belief 
from  his  youth  up,  being  attached  to  the  more 
liberal,  or,  as  some  would  call  them,  latitudina- 
rian  opinions  in  theology,  which  were  then 
cherished  by  many  of  the  Congregational  cler- 
gy of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.  His  re- 
ligious faith  and  practice  had  remained  un- 
stained amid  the  license  of  a  camp  and  the 
turmoil  of  politics,  and  pious  hopes  now  sus- 
tained and  soothed  his  spirits  while  hanging 
over  the  grave.  A  short  attack  of  illness 
brought  on  the  closing  scene,  and  he  expired 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven years.  Many  of  his  surviving  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  a  still  longer  train  of 
relatives  and  friends,  followed  his  remains  to 
the  tomb. 

The  chief   traits  of   General  Lincoln's  mind 
and   character  appear   so    clearly  in    the   story 
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of  his  life,  that  we  hardly  need  attempt  to 
enumerate  them  here.  His  career  was  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  amount  of  good  that  may  be 
effected  in  the  world  by  a  man  endowed  only 
with  those  plain  and  estimable  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  intellect,  which  do  not  generally  at- 
tract any  surprise  or  admiration,  because  they 
are  thought  to  be  ordinary  gifts,  in  which  no 
one  person  much  excels  another.  In  their 
lower  degrees,  this  may  be  true ;  but  in  their 
perfection  they  are  very  far  from  being  com- 
mon. Plain  and  unvarying  good  sense,  that  is 
neither  blinded  by  prejudice  nor  warped  by 
passion,  is  a  much  higher  and  rarer  quality 
than  most  persons  imagine.  A  man  of  genius 
seldom  shows  it ;  indeed,  the  possession  of  it 
is  fatal  to  that  decided  predominance  of  some 
one  taste  or  quality  of  mind,  which  is  usually 
denominated  genius.  So,  also,  complete  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  which  will  not  even  listen  to 
a  suggestion  of  self-interest,  but  discerns  the 
right  almost  by  intuition,  and  then  follows  it, 
not  with  ostentation  or  bigotry,  but  with  calm 
and  invincible  determination,  is  an  attribute 
which  we  do  not  too  often  find  exemplified 
here  below.  Lincoln  possessed  both  these 
qualities  in  their  highest  degree,  and  united 
with  them  a  decision  of  character  and  inflexi- 
ble perseverance,  which,  especially  if  manifested 
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in  troublous  times,  are  more  likely  than  the 
former  to  attract  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

As  a  military  commander,  his  career  was  an 
honorable,  though  not  a  fortunate  one.  He 
was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  was 
obliged  constantly  to  struggle  against  disaster 
and  defeat,  without  a  hope  of  any  splendid 
achievements  in  the  field ;  but  his  calmness, 
fortitude,  and  discretion,  like  those  of  his  illus- 
trious Commander-in-chief,  contributed  more 
to  the  final  success  of  the  cause  than  many 
of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  his  companions  in 
arms.  He  was  brave,  but  his  courage  never 
amounted  to  rashness ;  and  though  apparently 
unmoved  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  often  de- 
clared, with  manly  frankness,  that  he  always, 
in  such  cases,  felt  deeply  concerned  for  his 
own  life  and  for  the  lives  of  others.  He 
passed  through  many  trying  scenes,  not  only 
without  giving  just  ground  for  complaint,  but 
hardly  incurring  censure  from  any  quarter. 
Washington  himself  was  more  exposed  to  crit- 
icism or  calumny  for  his  military  operations 
than  Lincoln.  The  acknowledged  patriotism 
of  the  latter,  his  indefatigable  exertions,  and 
the  kindness  and  amiability  of  his  disposition, 
silenced  reproof,  and  deprived  envy  of  its  power 
to  wound. 
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As  a  politician,  his  influence  was  widely  felt 
in  his  native  state,  and  was  always  exerted  for 
the  most  honorable  ends.  Uncompromising  in 
his  convictions  of  duty,  he  never  sacrificed 
principle  to  popularity,  nor  trafficked  for  the 
favor  of  the  multitude.  His  ambition  was 
moderate,  and  the  success  which  he  had  at- 
tained in  life  seemed  fully  to  answer  his  ex- 
pectations. No  one  was  more  upright  or  affec- 
tionate in  his  domestic  relations,  or  discharged 
with  greater  zeal  and  heartiness  the  duties  of 
friendship  and  hospitality.  His  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners,  his  fondness  for  the  society  of 
children  and  young  people,  his  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  conversation,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  borne  his  part  without  tediousness  or 
prolixity,  with  good  sense,  delicate  raillery,  and 
well  timed  anecdote,  naturally  conciliated  the 
strong  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate, and  promoted  the  favorable  reception 
of  his  opinions. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  has  filled  a 
variety  of  offices,  and  acted  a  prominent  part, 
in  revolutionary  times,  escapes  with  a  wholly 
unsullied  reputation.  The  temptations  of  am- 
bition and  excess,  the  license  of  a  soldier's  life, 
and  the  intoxication  of  absolute  command,  the 
general  disruption  of  the  bands  of  order  and 
law  in  the  community  at  large,  and  the  fiery 
vol.  xin.  28 
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and  unequal  spirits  with  which  one  is  obliged 
to  come  in  contact,  all  form  a  severe  trial,  even 
for  the  mildest  temper  and  the  firmest  prin- 
ciples. General  Lincoln  passed  through  this 
fearful  ordeal  without  harm.  There  was  no 
stain  upon  his  life,  no  action  in  his  whole  ca- 
reer, which  his  most  attached  friends  can  wish 
to  be  forgotten.  If  we  may  hesitate  to  rank 
him  among  the  great,  he  was  emphatically  a 
wise  and  good  man  ;  and  not  only  his  descend- 
ants and  the  people  of  his  native  state,  but 
those  of  the  country  whose  independence  he 
labored  to  establish,  have  reason  to  cherish 
and  revere  his  memory. 
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